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CHAPTER  VII. 

HUBERT    MEETS    HIS    COUSINS. 

'  I  KNEW  it !'  cried  Mrs.  Clare  triumphantly, 
as  Eila  concluded  her  story.  '  Children,  what 
did  I  promise  you  when  we  came  away  from 
Hobart  ?  I  knew  we  should  find  him  all 
along,  I  always  said  so.  Where  is  he  ? 
Where  is  Hubert  ?  Take  me  to  him  at 
once.' 

'  He  is  waiting  to  see  you,  mother,'  said 
Eila  in  subdued  tones,  as  a  hint  to  her  mother 
to  repress  the  exuberance  of  her  delight  ; 
'  but,  oh  !  please  wait ;  don't  rush  off  in  such 
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a  hurry :  there  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you 
all  first.  Our  cousin  is  not  like  other  people. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  fall,  or  something,  when 
he  was  young.'  Eila  could  not  resist  her 
instinct  to  smooth  away  a  disagreeable  fact. 

*  I  don't  know — but  he  is — is '    She  drew 

up  her  shoulders  in  unconscious  portrayal  of 
Hubert's  normal  attitude,  for  the  partition 
w^all  was  flimsy,  and  she  was  sensitively  afraid 
lest  he  should  catch  the  ugly  word.  Her 
pantomime  was  unintentionally  more  expres- 
sive than  her  words,  and  the  family  shrank 
back  dismayed.  All  but  Mamy,  who  had 
not  seen  the  gesture,  but  who  had  read  the 
expression  written  upon  the  faces  of  the  rest. 

'  He  is  not  mad.^'  she  said  in  an  awed  stage 
whisper. 

*  Mad !  nonsense  !'  retorted  Eila  in  the  same 
tones.      '  Only  a  little  disfigured.' 

The  relief  which  this  announcement  caused 
found  vent  in  a  violently  repressed  hysterical 
giggle  on  the  part  of  the  others.  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Clare  family  to 
laugh  in  season  and  out  of  season — more  fre- 
quently   out    than    in.      Under    the    present 
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emergency  it  took  a  long  time  to  bring  their 
facial  muscles  back  to  a  decorous  society 
angle.  When  this  was  partially  accomplished 
they  made  an  advance  to  the  door,  following 
their  mother  in  single  file,  like  Alpine  tourists, 
or  a  troop  of  Indians  on  the  war-path. 

If  Hubert  was  a  bear,  he  was  at  least  a 
well-trained  one.  He  did  not  glower  at 
women  and  girls.  There  was,  besides,  some- 
thing so  gipsy-like,  so  unconventional  and 
so  naive,  in  the  aspect  of  the  lady  and  chil- 
dren (for  his  young  cousins  struck  him  as 
being  very  childish  when  he  saw  them  grouped 
together)  who  defiled  into  his  presence,  that 
they  might  almost  have  passed  for  more 
curious  specimens  of  humanity  than  himself. 
This  in  itself  was  a  reassuring  reflection.  It 
was  to  be  also  recorded  in  their  favour  that 
they  were  better  trained  in  the  art  of  dis- 
simulating than  any  young  people  he  had 
met  hitherto,  or  was  it  that  their  sister  had 
coached  them  for  the  occasion?  In  either 
case  they  appeared  utterly  and  absolutely  un- 
impressed by  the  fact  that  Nature  had  handi- 
capped him  so  cruelly.     They  clustered  round 
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him,  each  with  a  hand  extended,  and  a  nasal- 
sounding  chorus  of  greeting,  in  which  he 
had  the  surprise  of  hearing  his  Christian 
name  chanted  by  the  youngest  of  the  band. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  he  had  been  a 
household  word  among  them  for  years,  while 
he  himself  was  ignorant  of  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

'  How  we  have  looked  forward  to  this  day, 
my  dear  own  cousin !'  Mrs.  Clare  cried  on 
entering.  The  others  clamoured  their  wel- 
come. Hubert  had  retained  his  cloak,  and 
the  vision  he  presented  to  the  family  was 
that  of  a  dark,  bearded  face,  sallow-hued,  but 
not  red,  with  a  broad  dented  forehead  and 
two  oblique  eyebrows.  The  nose  was  big 
and  rugged,  but  not  unduly  wide.  The  jaw 
was  concealed  under  a  harsh  grizzled  beard 
and  moustache.  There  was  an  expression 
peculiar  to  the  face  which  presented  a  curious 
combination  of  feelings,  and  which  the  young- 
Clares  learned  to  identify  with  it  from  the 
first  time  of  their  seeing  their  cousin.  It  was 
made  up  of  many  emotions,  part  vexation, 
part  deprecation,  part  ironical  mirth,  and  part 
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reproach.  It  was  an  entirely  characteristic 
and  individual  expression,  and  Eila  for  one 
knew  in  a  very  short  time  just  what  kind  of 
things  to  say  in  order  to  provoke  it.  To 
refuse  the  offer  of  a  treat,  or  of  a  benefit  of 
some  kind,  for  instance,  upon  the  ground  of 
not  liking  to  give  trouble,  was  a  sure  way  of 
bringing  it.  From  the  outset,  the  appearance 
and  behaviour  of  his  new  relatives  had  brought 
this  expression  into  Hubert's  face.  It  was 
the  exact  rendering  of  the  kind  of  sensation 
they  aroused  in  him.  '  Very  intelligent,  but 
utter  fools,'  might  have  been  his  first  rough 
verdict  upon  them,  for  the  two  qualities,  be 
it  said,  are  quite  compatible.  The  very  en- 
thusiasm they  were  prepared  to  lavish  upon 
him,  when  for  all  any  one  of  them  knew  to 
the  contrary  he  might  have  been  an  escaped 
bushranger  in  disguise,  was  a  proof  of  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 
Yet  he  could  not  look  upon  their  effusions 
entirely  as  hysterical  gush.  It  was  so  evident 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other  he  could  not 
divine,  they  were  really  spontaneous  and 
sincere.     It  was  perhaps  the  easier  to  tolerate 
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them  that  the  girls  of  the  family  were  so 
good-looking.  Though  far  from  possessing 
the  beauty  of  her  sister,  Mamy  was  a  vision 
that  might  have  rejoiced  the  eyes  of  most 
people.  As  for  the  swarthy  lad  with  the 
glowing  black  eyes,  Mr.  de  Merle  reserved 
his  opinion  about  him,  though  I  am  afraid 
the  idea  flashed  through  his  mind  that,  if  he 
required  an  instrument  to  enable  him  to  play 
upon  the  corde  sensible  in  the  beautiful  Bac- 
chante's organization,  he  would  not  have  far 
to  look  for  it. 

'  And  how  did  you  find  us,  Hubert  ?  I  may 
call  you  Hubert.'^'  said  Mrs.  Clare  radiantly, 
after  the  first  effusions  were  over.  '  For  all 
our  efforts  to  find  you  were  in  vain.' 

'I  must  suppose  Providence  directed  me,' 
said  Hubert,  with  a  swift  look  in  Eila's  direc- 
tion, which  caused  her  to  blush  guiltily.  'Any- 
how, is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence  that,  upon 
the  one  occasion  in  my  life  when  I  was  able 
to  render  a  slight  service  to  a  charming  young 
lady,  she  should  turn  out  to  be  my  cousin  ?' 

'  I  knew  it  must  come  some  day,'  Mrs. 
Clare  affirmed,  with  jaunty  assurance.    'Why, 
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our  main  object  In  coming  home,  Hubert, 
was  to  find  you  out — to  show  you  our  precious 
heirloom  over  there' — she  pointed  majestically 
to  the  picture — '  and  to  ask  you  whether  you 

— you ' 


But  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  destined 
to  remain  eternally  incomplete,  for  Eila  inter- 
posed at  this  juncture  with  a  sudden  sugges- 
tion that  their  cousin  should  be  given  some 
tea. 

The  suggestion  was  couched  in  the  friend- 
liest tones ;  yet  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
hint  of  menace  in  Eila's  soft  voice  that  was 
clearly  understood  by  her  mother  and  the 
remaining  members  of  the  family,  and  which 
apprised  them  distinctly  that  on  no  account 
must  they  venture  to  allude  to  the  ruby  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Afternoon  tea  is  a  meal  which  is  possible 
in  the  most  Bohemian  of  milieus.  It  is  the 
one  refuge  and  resource  of  hospitably-inclined 
but  straitened-in-circumstances  gentility.  0{ 
the  store  of  tea  that  had  been  brought  from 
the  Antipodes,  a  small  and  precious  deposit 
still  remained,  which  Eila  produced  as  a  con- 
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noisseur  in  wines  might  produce  a  bottle  of 
crusted  port  a  century  old. 

The  family  kettle  was  set  on  the  stove. 
Mamy  arranged  the  cups  upon  the  marble 
mantelpiece ;  they  were  the  latest  addition 
purchased  with  one  of  the  magic  coins.  Dick 
slipped  outside  after  a  hurried  consultation 
with  his  sister,  and  reappeared  a  few  moments 
later  with  a  bottle  of  cream  and  a  St.  Honore. 
There  were  seats  for  everybody,  for  Truca 
had  made  various  excursions  into  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms,  and  had  returned  upon  each  occa- 
sion carrying  a  straw-covered  chair.  When 
the  kettle  began  to  sing,  the  company  gathered 
in  an  irregular  circle  round  the  stove,  and 
Mamy  cut  half  the  St.  Honore  in  six  pieces 
— with  more  to  follow — and  handed  them 
round.  The  tea  was  excellent,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  still  further  loosening 
the  tongues.  Had  Mr.  Wilton  been  able  to 
see  his  misanthropic  boss  in  the  midst  of  the 
family  party  at  the  Boulevard  de  I'Observa- 
toire,  he  would  have  declared  that  the  Bac- 
chante had  wrought  some  spell  upon  him. 
Hubert,  indeed,  was  like  Saul  when  the  evil 
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Spirit  had  been  charmed  away  from  him.  His 
impressions  were  somewhat  of  the  following 
nature  :  This  curious  family  of  Antipodean 
cousins  was  evidently  prepared  to  treat  him 
like  a  long-lost  brother.  Why  should  he  not 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  and  show 
himself  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  the 
separate  history  of  each  member  in  turn  ? 
While  the  mother  was  recounting  these  with 
all  a  mother's  enthusiastic  annotations,  he 
might  look  from  time  to  time  at  the  beautiful 
and  incomprehensible  Bacchante,  and  enjoy 
the  sense  of  the  secret  power  over  her  that 
the  secret  they  shared  in  common  seemed  to 
confer  upon  him.  He  noticed  that  Eila  was 
magnetically  aware  of  it  when  he  looked  at 
her  in  this  way,  though  her  eyes  might  be 
fixed  on  the  ground  or  she  might  essay  to 
give  herself  a  countenance  by  making  some 
entirely  superfluous  observation  to  her  sister. 
There  was  a  fascination  in  compelling  her  to 
turn  her  eyes  towards  him,  and  in  reading 
the  deprecation  that  was  written  in  them. 
After  all,  she  had  willed  that  things  should 
shape  as  they  were  doing.      He  would  have 
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gone  away  if  he  had  been  allowed.  She  had 
compelled  him,  in  a  measure,  to  remain,  and 
now  events  must  take  their  course.  Hubert 
was  a  superstitious  fatalist  as  well  as  a  scientific 
fatalist.  He  would  have  said  that  since  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  pigeons  to  be  eaten  by  hawks 
and  serpents,  it  was  evident  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  pigeons  must  be  infallibly 
destined  to  fulfil  this  law  of  their  nature. 
Moreover,  would  it  not  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  this  guileless  family,  stranded 
in  the  midst  of  Paris,  to  find  someone  who, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  would  adopt  them,  so 
to  speak,  and  set  them  on  their  legs  ?  They 
represented  the  pigeons  in  the  human  world, 
and  might  consider  themselves  lucky  if  the 
inevitable  hawk  only  devoured  one  of  their 
number,  and  feathered  the  nests  of  the  re- 
mainder with  its  soft  down.  Though,  if  you 
came  to  that,  the  metaphor  of  devouring 
signified  nothing.  A  woman  is  not  devoured 
even  metaphorically  because  she  finds  a 
generous  protector  who  benefits  her  and  her 
family  in  acknowledgment  of  favours  secret, 
sweet,  and  precious. 
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Hubert  had  never  in  his  life  talked  so  much 
on  the  surface  while  his  thoughts  were  so  far 
removed  from  the  topic  of  his  talk.  But  he 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  So 
delightfully  did  he  converse,  and,  what  was 
still  more  to  the  point,  so  delightfully  did  he 
listen,  that  he  made,  as  the  French  say,  the 
conquest  of  one  and  all  of  the  mem.bers  of 
the  Clare  family. 

He  went  away  after  obtaining  their  promise 
to  dine  with  him  in  a  body  at  the  ^ad/e  cThote 
of  the  Louvre  the  following  day.  The  in- 
vitation made  the  hearts  of  the  assembled 
family  leap — Truca  especially,  whose  imagina- 
tion had  been  fired  by  Mamy's  description  of 
the  palatial  splendours  of  the  hotel,  and  of 
the  iced  Polar  bear,  whereof  she  had  eaten 
the  paws.  After  Dick  had  ushered  his  cousin 
to  the  bottom  of  the  four  flights  of  stairs,  he 
returned  to  the  apartment  looking  thoughtful ; 
he  did  not  even,  as  was  the  case  after  Mrs. 
Warden's  visit,  stand  on  his  head  to  relieve 
himself. 

He  found  his  sisters  eagerly  discussing  the 
visitor  with  their  mother. 
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'  Of  course  it  is  something  of  a  drawback,' 
Mrs.  Clare  was  saying,  '  though  for  a  man 
it  does  not  matter  so  much.  And  what  a 
powerful  head  he  has  !' 

'  Wasn't  ^sop  a  hunchback,  mother  ?' 
piped  Truca.  '  And  he  was  so  clever  !' — with 
a  sigh. 

'  He's  not  like  Quasimodo,  that's  one's  com- 
fort,' remarked  Mamy  pensively.  '  I  don't 
think  I  could  stand  a  one-eyed,  red-headed 
cousin  with  a  hump,  even  though  it  should  be 
Hubert.' 

'  No,'  said  Dick.  '  I  guess  he's  more  like 
Caliban — a  shaggy  kind  of  monster.  Well, 
I  wouldn't  mind  being  in  his  skin  and  having 
his  tin — that's  poetry,  you'll  observe.' 

*  I  would,  then  !'  exclaimed  Mamy  ;  *  and 
so  would  you,  whatever  you  may  say.  What's 
the  good  of  money,  excepting  to  buy  happi- 
ness ?  And  you  couldjit  be  happy  if  you 
were  made  like  that !' 

'Couldn't  \Y  said  Dick  meaningly.  'That's 
all  you  know  about  it.  But  one  can't  argue 
with  a  girl.' 

'  I'm    not    a    girl — I'm    a    woman    grown,' 
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retorted   Mamy  ;   '  and,   at  any  rate,    I'm   as 
old  as  you,  so  there !' 

And  a  moment  later  the  family  was  en- 
gaged in  a  warm  and  closely-contested  battle 
of  words,  turning  upon  the  questions  of  the 
age  when  people  might  be  considered  adults, 
of  what  the  end  and  aim  of  money  implied, 
and  of  what  were  the  different  interpretations 
to  be  attached  to  that  portentous  and  inde- 
finable word  '  happiness.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HUBERT  ADOPTS  THE  FAMILY. 


The  fortunes  of  the  Clares  had  taken  an 
upward  swing.  The  two  concierges  could 
not  accuse  the  family  from  outre-vier  of 
being  without  a  protector  any  longer.  From 
the  day  when  Hubert  made  his  way  up  the 
long  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  the  apartment 
on  the  quatrihne  their  position  in  this  respect 
had  changed. 

Madame  Potin  was  used  now  to  seeini{  the 
deformed  stranger  drive  daily  to  the  door, 
and  stump  slowly  up  the  steps,  carrying  now 
some  exquisite  roses  with  genuine  trailing 
stalks,  anon  a  small  parcel,  which  doubtless 
contained  some  charming  present  for  '  ces 
dames.'     Many  were   the   conjectures    made 

[   i6] 
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by  the  husband  and  wife  as  to  which  of  the 
aforementioned  *  dames '  was  the  favoured 
one  of  the  three,  for  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Potin  would  have  shrugged  their  shoulders 
disdainfully  had  you  suggested  to  them  that 
the  visitor  was  upon  mere  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  inmates  of  the  apartment  on  the 
fourth.  Even  had  they  been  made  to 
believe  this  strange  fact,  it  would  not  have 
increased  their  respect  for  any  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Upon  the  strength  of  the  pre- 
sent hypothesis,  their  opinion  of  the  family 
had  gone  up  with  a  bound,  for  their  friend 
evidently  had  *  la  bourse  bien  garnie.'  Upon 
the  first  occasion  of  his  calling,  Madame 
Potin  had  spoken  of  him  contemptuously  to 
her  husband  as  '  ce  bossu.'  After  Hubert 
had  given  her  five  francs  she  had  changed 
his  title  to  'ce  pauvre  monsieur  avec  la 
bosse ' ;  and  with  the  next  largesse  she 
dropped  the  '  bosse  '  altogether,  and  referred 
to  him  as  '  ce  pauvre  cher  monsieur '  only. 

Speculations  went  on  in  the  den-like  lo£-e 
for  a  fortnight,  for  Monsieur  Potin  was 
inclined  to  think  that  *  la  chataine '  was  the 

VOL.  III.  43 
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lucky  one,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
Mamy  open  the  door  one  day  to  her  cousin, 
while  he  was  waxing  the  landing  outside. 
Madame  Potin  declared  her  belief  that  it 
was  Ma  noire.'  '  Apres  cela,'  she  added 
cynically,  *  c'est  peut-etre  toutes  les  deux.' 
Monsieur  Potin  allowed  that  the  '  noire '  was 
'  un  morceau  friand.'  But  as  for  that,  'la 
maman '  was  not  to  be  disdained  even  now. 

The  family,  though  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  cause  of  the  new  prestige  they  had 
acquired,  could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
concierges  were  no  longer  either  surly  or 
insolent.  True,  they  cast  a  meaning  look 
at  the  girls  and  their  mother  every  time  they 
went  in  and  out ;  but  this  might  have  been 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hats  of  the  latter 
had  been  retrlmmed  and  their  bonnet-strings 
renovated.  In  the  meantime,  moved  by  her 
children's  entreaties,  Mrs.  Clare  abstained 
from  making  any  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  ruby  in  Hubert's  presence.  She  could 
afford  to  bide  her  time  and  to  enjoy  the 
accomplishment  of  her  prophecies  to  the  full. 
Her  attitude  at  this  time  was  one  of  com- 
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plete  and  continued  triumph.  Had  not  all 
her  predictions  been  realized,  and  more  than 
realized?  Had  not  Hubert  of  the  ruby — 
whom  her  incredulous  children  had  almost 
begun  to  look  upon  as  a  mythical  personage, 
or  a  male  Mrs.  Harris — proved  himself  all 
and  more  than  she  had  promised  ?  Down 
with  the  cold  counsels  of  prudence  and  the 
so-called  dictates  of  reason.  Instinct  was 
surer  than  either.  More  than  ever  was  Mrs. 
Clare  convinced  that  the  one  and  only  guide 
to  be  followed  was  her  own  unaided  inspira- 
tion. Where  would  she  have  been  now  if 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  withheld  by 
the  fears  of  a  pack  of  inexperienced  children? 
All  she  had  reckoned  upon  had  come  to  pass. 
She  had  brought  the  family  home,  and  they 
had  found  Hubert  de  Merle,  and  he  had 
immediately  recognised  that  his  mission  in 
life  was  to  provide  for  them.  Mrs.  Clare 
was  secretly  convinced  In  her  own  mind  that 
even  his  deformity  was  a  Providential  dis- 
pensation, granted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preventing  him  from  founding  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  of  obliging  him  to  keep  his  affec- 
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tions  and  his  fortune  free,  until  those  who 
were  predestined  to  reap  the  benefit  of  them 
should  come  his  way.  The  thing  seemed  so 
self-evident  and  so  reasonable,  now  that  it 
had  come  to  pass,  so  entirely  the  result  of 
her  own  foresight  as  well,  that  Mrs.  Clare 
could  hardly  bring  herself  to  feel  grateful  to 
their  cousin  for  his  lavishness.  Also  if  she 
avoided  the  topic  of  the  ruby,  it  was  not 
only  in  consideration  of  Eila's  representations, 
but  because  there  was  really  no  present  call 
for  mentioning  it,  or  for  proposing  to  give 
up  the  picture  in  exchange  for  the  precious 
heirloom.  After  all,  a  whole  silver-mine 
counts  for  more  than  a  single  ruby.  When 
the  latter  is  converted  into  money  you  soon 
come  to  an  end  of  its  fiery  splendour,  whereas 
the  former,  if  well  located  and  well  managed, 
is  as  inexhaustible  as  Aladdin's  purse.  It 
was  a  bewildering  thing  to  the  Clare  family, 
at  first  to  see  three  gold  coins  handed  to  a 
waiter  for  a  dinner  and  no  change  given,  as 
was  the  case  when  Hubert  took  them  all  to 
dine  one  evening  at  Bignon's.  They  could 
have   sunk   beneath    the    table   and    hidden 
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themselves  under  the  folds  of  the  satin  table- 
cloth at  the  reflection  that  they  had  swallowed 
all  this  money  in  pistachio  sauce  with  salmon 
trout,  iced  champagne,  and  bombe  glac6e  a  la 
Russe.  But  as  time  went  on  and  the  francs 
and  gold  pieces  flowed  from  Hubert's  purse 
like  a  stream  of  Pactolus,  especially,  too,  as 
no  faintest  change  of  expression,  no  hint  of 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  being  asked  to  give 
more  than  was  reasonable,  betrayed  itself  in 
his  rough-cast  features,  the  family  grew  re- 
assured. It  was  understood  that  they  should 
meet  their  cousin's  friend,  Mr.  Wilton,  a 
genuine  Australian  like  themselves,  some 
evening  at  dinner ;  but  the  evening  was  long 
in  coming,  for  Jack  had  been  called  to  Eng- 
land by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  friend 
with  a  racehorse,  and  had  no  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  sequel  to  the  evening  at  the 
Folies-Fantassin,  which  was  keeping  his  boss 
in  Paris. 

Several  weeks  went  by,  during  which  Mrs. 
Clare  and  her  children  grew  more  and  more 
habituated  to  the  new  order  of  things.  If 
Hubert   had    no    intention    of   adopting  the 
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family  permanently,  it  was  conferring  but  a 
cruel  kindness  upon  them  to  steep  them  in 
the  luxury  they  were  enjoying  now.  It  is 
hard  to  go  back  to  a  portion  of  bouilli  from 
which  all  the  flavour  has  been  soaked  and 
boiled,  when  you  have  been  toying  with 
foie  gras  in  aspic  and  salmi  de  perdreaux  ; 
hard  to  await  your  turn  in  a  struggling 
crowd  at  the  tail  of  a  fast-filling  omnibus, 
when  a  springy  landau  or  swiftly-rolling 
brougham  has  borne  you  hither  and  thither 
at  your  pleasure. 

The  only  person  who  felt  an  occasional 
misgiving  at  being  immersed  in  these  Capuan 
delights  was  Eila,  but,  conformably  with  her 
nature,  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
cast  even  a  transient  shadow  upon  the  joy  of 
the  rest.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
evident  than  that  they  were  made  for  the  en- 
joyment of  money.  After  the  first  awkward- 
ness of  astonishment  and  unaccustomedness 
had  worn  off,  they  could  one  and  all  step  into 
a  carriage,  enter  a  restaurant  or  a  theatre,  or 
give  a  direction  to  a  coachman  or  a  waiter, 
with    as    natural    an    air    as    though    to    the 
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manner  born.  Dick  was,  perhaps,  the  aptest 
pupil.  He  seemed  to  be  always  provided 
now  with  pocket-money,  and  would  spend  it 
royally.  Surrounded  by  the  aureola  shed 
upon  him  by  his  silver-king  cousin,  he  began 
to  be  noticed  in  the  streets  for  his  handsome 
eyes  and  supple  figure.  Eila  felt  something 
of  a  mother's  pride  and  tender  alarm  as  she 
intercepted  the  glances  cast  in  his  direction 
by  the  tastefully-attired  grisettes.  True  to 
their  principle  of  taking  no  thought  of  the 
future,  save  only  the  remote  and  intangible 
future  of  what  Mrs.  Clare  called  their 
spiritual  essences,  the  young  Clares  con- 
tinued to  sun  themselves  in  their  good 
fortune  as  though  it  were  to  last  for  ever. 

Willie  alone  refused  to  be  seduced  from 
his  post  in  the  London  bank,  or  to  become  a 
pensioner  upon  his  cousin's  bounty.  In  vain 
his  mother  sent  him  a  crossed  letter  of  eight 
pages  —  Mrs.  Clare's  letters  were  master- 
pieces of  eloquent  reasoning,  in  which  she 
showed  him  point  by  point  that  Hubert  de 
Merle,  being  in  possession  of  the  ruby  which 
rightly  belonged  to  herself  and  her  daughters, 
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was  only  acquitting  himself  of  a  debt  of  long 
standing  in  providing  for  the  family — in  vain 
declared  that,  though  no  open  reference  to 
the  subject  had  been  made,  Hubert  •  was 
proving  tacitly  in  the  clearest  way  that  he 
appreciated  the  situation  precisely  as  she  did. 

Willie's  only  reply  was  a  blunt  inquiry  as 
to  what  steps  were  being  taken  to  put  Dick 
in  the  way  of  earning  his  livelihood,  and  to 
suggest  that,  as  their  cousin  was  so  gener- 
ously disposed,  Truca  should  be  placed  in  a 
good  school. 

The  family  exchanged  pitying  glances  as 
this  letter  was  read  aloud.  Poor  Willie  was 
always  hopelessly  matter-of-fact.  It  is  pos- 
sible, nevertheless,  that  even  the  delights  of 
theatres,  restaurants,  and  long  expeditions  to 
Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  other  famous  parks 
and  palaces,  would  have  begun  to  pall  in 
time.  But  before  the  novelty  had  had  time 
to  wear  off,  Hubert  made  a  most  entrancing 
proposition.  It  was  none  other  than  that  of 
combining  a  tour  through  Central  Europe  in 
a  family  party.  He  had  proposed  the  plan 
to    Mrs.    Clare  in  a  way  that  made  it  im- 
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possible  to  refuse,  even  had  she  been  minded 
so  to  do,  which,  It  is  needless  to  say,  she  was 
not, 

'  You  see  what  a  helpless  old  fellow  I  am,' 
he  said  ;  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  Truca's 
sewing  a  button  on  his  glove  for  him.  *  If 
you  will  take  care  of  me  on  our  travels,  and 
make  up  your  minds  about  the  places  you 
want  to  see,  I  will  be  paymaster  and  choose 
the  hotels.  That's  a  fair  division  of  labour, 
and  I  dare  say  we  won't  quarrel  about  the 
route.' 

To  say  that  the  family  were  transported 
into  the  seventh  heaven  by  this  proposal  is 
to  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  ecstatic  delight 
with  which  they  hailed  It.  The  seventh 
heaven  of  soberer  folk  became  a  sevenfold 
seventh  to  them.  Dick  alone  did  not  share 
the  transports  of  the  rest.  His  attitude  of 
late  had  given  Ella  some  uneasiness.  After 
dinner,  which  was  now  a  sumptuous  evening 
meal  that  seemed  upon  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  family  dined  at  home  to  come  as 
easily  as  though  it  had  sprung  from  some 
magic  table-cloth,  Dick  would  find  a  pretext 
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for  taking  himself  off,  and  once  he  had  dis- 
appeared, Eila  knew  that  the  night  would  be 
on  the  wane  before  his  step  was  heard  ascend- 
ing the  staircase  again.  He  had  entirely 
thrown  over  Comte  and  the  Positivist  creed. 
Alfred  de  Musset's  poems  and  the  '  Fleurs 
du  Mai '  of  Beaudelaire  were  the  books  that 
tumbled  out  from  behind  his  pillow  when 
Eila  went  to  make  his  bed  in  the  morning  ; 
for  Eila  was  still  Cinderella  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  She  had  refused  to  let  Hubert 
engage  a  servant  for  the  bare  wards  of  the 
quatrihne,  which,  despite  the  golden  atmo- 
sphere in  which  the  family  moved,  remained 
as  bare  as  ever.  It  was  useless  to  furnish 
on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  and  Hubert  had 
suggested  that  they  should  look  for  d^  pavilion 
at  Passy  in  a  garden  on  their  return.  It 
seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  now  that  he 
had,  in  the  literal  sense  of  Mrs.  Clare's  vague 
prophecy,  uttered  a  year  ago  on  the  Cowa 
veranda,  really  adopted  the  family.  Nor 
could  he  be  accused  of  showing  any  prefer- 
ences. He  never  invited  one  member  of  the 
household    without    the   others.       Whatever 
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might  be  the  nature  of  the  daily  entertain- 
ment or  festivity,  all  alike  were  bidden  to 
share  in  it.  Neither  did  he  address  his  con- 
versation more  particularly  to  one  than  to 
another.  Upon  days  of  threatening  snow, 
when  the  air  outside  seemed  to  pinch  the 
cheeks  and  make  the  eyes  smart,  he  would 
spend  his  afternoons  by  the  stove  of  the  re- 
ception-room smoking.  Eila  had  speedily 
discovered  that  he  preferred  his  pipe  to  a 
cigar,  and  the  family,  taking  their  cue  from 
her,  declared  with  one  accord  that  if  there 
was  one  thing  they  liked  better  in  the  world 
than  another,  it  was  tobacco-smoke.  The 
talk  on  these  occasions  would  be  pleasant 
enough.  The  Bush  and  Tasmania  were 
fertile  themes  of  interest ;  Hubert  never 
alluded,  however,  to  what  might  be  called 
the  middle  distance  of  his  life.  Then,  it  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  days  when 
the  duplicate  portrait  of  the  Chevalier  had 
watched  over  his  childhood.  But  more  inter- 
esting still  to  the  Clare  family  was  the  topic 
of  the  Unknowable,  and  the  speculative 
domain  it  opened  up.     The  earnest  persist- 
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ency  with  which  Mrs.  Clare  would  revert  to 
this  fathomless  subject,  and  pour  out  the 
same  stream  of  conjectures  daily,  as  the 
Danaides  poured  water  into  their  unfillable 
pails,  seemed  to  afford  Hubert  much  amuse- 
ment. The  interruption  for  afternoon  tea 
would  make  an  agreeable  break.  If  it  were 
only  the  sound  of  the  kettle  singing  on  the 
stove,  and  the  sight  of  the  girls  bestirring 
themselves  to  arrange  the  cups  and  cut  the 
thin  bread-and-butter,  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  domestic  intimacy  and  cosiness  in  the 
function  peculiarly  grateful  to  one  who,  like 
Hubert,  had  led  a  hermit's  life  for  so  long. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  nothing 
now  was  wanting  to  fill  Eilas  cup  of  satis- 
faction to  the  brim.  Whence  came,  then,  the 
feeling  that  haunted  her  perpetually,  that  a 
price  would  be  exacted  for  all  these  blessings, 
which  she,  and  she  alone,  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  ? 

It  came  upon  her  suddenly  one  rainy  after- 
noon with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt.  She 
had  turned  round  without  warning  after  filling 
her  teapot,  and  encountered    Hubert's  eyes 
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resting  upon  her.  It  was  evident  to  her  that 
he  had  not  expected  her  to  intercept  his 
glance,  and  that  he  had  no  time  to  change 
his  expression  before  she  caught  its  meaning. 
So  clearly  and  relentlessly  this  meaning  was 
expressed  that  her  soul  quailed  before  it. 
Sooner  or  later,  at  his  own  hour,  Hubert 
would  appear  before  her  and  claim  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debt.  In  what  coin,  and  after 
what  fashion  he  might  claim  it,  she  could  not 
say ;  but  claim  it  he  would,  and  at  her  hands 
alone.  The  conviction  came  upon  her  with 
the  unreasoning  force  of  an  inspiration.  She 
had  seen  the  look  in  her  cousin's  eyes  that 
Mephistopheles  might  have  worn  when  he 
stood  behind  Marguerite  in  the  church.  It 
spoke  of  such  a  masterful  certainty  of  having 
and  holding  her  in  his  own  good  time  that 
she  trembled  lest  others  besides  herself 
should  have  guessed  its  meaning.  But 
Mamy  and  Truca  were  laughing  over  some 
trivial  joke,  and  Mrs.  Clare  was  posing  for 
Dick,  who  had  not  found  a  studio  to  go  to  as 
yet,  but  exercised  his  talent,  when  the  fit  took 
him,  upon  mother  and  sisters.     Eila  lowered 
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her  eyes  in  relief,  but  the  impression  of 
Hubert  s  glance  made  her  shudder  when  she 
thought  of  it  afterwards.  In  vain  she  essayed 
to  reason  down  her  fears,  to  treat  her  terror 
as  the  fancy  of  a  sick  brain.  That  the  ex- 
pression she  had  read  in  Hubert's  eyes  con- 
veyed the  mute  betrayal  of  his  belief  that  she 
was  his  prey,  was  an  idea  which  began  to 
take  possession  of  her  mind.  Nothing  but 
time  could  dislodge  it.  She  told  herself  that 
with  this  feeling  it  would  have  been  her  im- 
mediate duty  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her  cousin.  She  should  take  him  aside 
and  tell  him  that  she  could  not  continue  to 
allow  him  to  heap  favours  upon  them  as  he 
had  been  doing  hitherto.  If  he  would  assist 
her  to  find  an  honourable  employment,  and 
give  Dick  some  sound  advice  upon  the  score 
of  the  studio,  well  and  good.  He  would  still 
have  earned  their  undying  gratitude,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  allow  them  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  friend  for  life. 

Eila  rehearsed  the  interview  nightly  in 
various  forms  in  her  own  mind,  as  she  lay 
awake   through    the   slowly-creeping    hours, 
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while  the  happy  family  slumbered.  And 
when  the  morning  came  she  put  off  for  yet 
another  day  the  carrying  out  of  her  resolve. 
All  manner  of  objections  presented  them- 
selves. Supposing  she  should  only  provoke 
the  catastrophe  she  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
Supposing  Hubert  should  read  her  meaning 
wrongly,  and  suspect  her  of  seeking  to  obtain 
some  permanent  benefit  for  the  family. 

The  warning  to  let  a  sleeping  dog  He  would 
recur  to  her  In  connection  with  his  look,  and 
render  her  yet  more  fearful  of  breaking  the 
spell.  There  was  also  the  Impending  journey 
to  be  taken  Into  account.  Would  It  not  be  a 
cruel  thing  to  disturb  the  joyous  and  confident 
anticipations  that  the  family  indulged  In  from 
morning  to  night  ?  Perhaps  there  would  yet 
be  time  to  speak  when  they  returned  from 
their  travels.  Let  them  at  least  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  wondrous  treat  they  had  been 
promised.  Ella  could  almost  have  found  it 
in  her  heart  to  envy  them  their  confidence. 
How  entirely  happy  would  she  have  been 
without  the  hidden  terror  that  oppressed  her ! 
Hubert   was    not   only   kindly  and   courtly : 
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he  possessed  such  a  store  of  knowledge  that 
to  go  out  with  him  upon  the  usually  profitless 
round  of  sight-seeing  was  to  come  back  with 
one's  mind  filled  with  fresh  views  and  in- 
terests undreamed  of  before.  Life  would 
have  been  one  dream  of  bliss  under  its 
present  aspect  had  she  only  been  able  to 
exorcise  the  spectre  she  had  raised.  But  all 
her  endeavours  were  powerless  to  drive  it 
away. 

And  yet  even  before  this  nightmare  had 
come  upon  her,  and  when  she  had  found  her 
dreams  of  pleasure  most  entirely  realized,  had 
she  not  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
a  constant  sense  of  rapture  and  surprise  ?  It 
is  a  comforting  theory  to  those  who  ponder 
upon  the  hideous  mystery  of  physical  pain 
that  the  sensation  of  suffering,  like  that  of 
joy,  has  certain  fixed  limits  beyond  which  it 
cannot  go.  This  at  least  is  the  belief  of  those 
amongst  us  who  have  not  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  infinity '  in  connection  with 
joy  or  sorrow.  Eila  would  have  declared 
that  the  theory  was  true  as  regarded  happi- 
ness if  not  as  regarded  misery,  for  even  when 
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there  had  been  no  nightmare,  and  all  her 
wishes  for  the  family  had  seemed  on  the  point 
of  coming  true,  she  had  not  been  able  to  rise 
to  the  pitch  of  ecstatic  satisfaction  she  con- 
sidered it  incumbent  upon  her  to  feel. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  idea  of  travelling 
with  the  family  through  Europe  in  comfort 
and  luxury  would  have  appeared  a  wild  and 
unattainable  dream  of  delight.  Now  that 
preparations  were  being  actually  made  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  the  lassitude  of  reaction 
was  creeping  over  her.  The  phase  of  misery 
through  which  the  family  had  passed  seemed 
far  enough  away,  but  she  could  not  forget 
that,  though  they  themselves  had  escaped, 
millions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  no 
silver-king  cousin  to  help  them,  were  groan- 
ing under  a  similar  load. 

Mamy  was  oppressed  by  no  such  thoughts. 
She  was  still  at  the  age  when  happiness  for 
ourselves  means  happiness,  or  the  possibility 
of  it,  for  all  the  universe  around.  It  had 
been  a  delicious  moment  for  Mamy  when  she 
had  informed  Mrs.  Warden  that  they  were 
going  to  travel  through  Germany  and   Italy, 

VOL.  III.  44 
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and  she  had  seen  the  surprise  bordering  upon 
incredulity  depicted  upon  that  lady's  face. 

'  What !  all  of  you  together  ?'  she  had 
exclaimed. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mamy  ;  '  there  is  a  cousin  of 
my  mother's  in  Paris  who  is  going  with  us — 
Mr.  de  Merle,  of  Tarragunyah.' 

'What!  the  silver -mine  De  Merle!' 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Warden,  more  profoundly 
astonished  than  ever.  '  Dear  me !  how  ex- 
traordinary !  Since  when  has  he  been  your 
cousin  ?' 

This  was  not  exactly  the  form  in  which 
she  had  intended  to  put  her  question,  but 
astonishment  rendered  her  incoherent.  She 
found  herself  called  upon  to  make  a  rapid 
and  complete  readjustment  of  the  mental 
focus  whence  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
view  the  peculiar  family.  Such  a  volte-face 
was  not  to  be  accomplished  without  a  sense 
of  giddiness. 

'  Since  when  have  we  found  out,  you 
mean,'  said  Mamy  composedly.  *  We  always 
knew  Mr.  de  Merle  was  our  cousin,  but  we 
did  not  expect  to  find  him  in  Paris  so  soon.' 
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'  He  is  not  married,  I  believe?'  asked  Mrs. 
Warden  curiously. 

'  Married  !     Oh  no  !  he  is  not ' 

It  would  have  seemed  as  though  Mamy 
had  been  on  the  point  of  making  some  con- 
fidence she  might  have  regretted,  for  she 
stopped  suddenly  short  and  said  no  more. 
'  Not  what  ?  Not  a  marrying  man  ?' 
*  No,  not  a  marrying  man  at  all,'  repeated 
Mamy,  catching  at  the  vague  formula,  and 
all  Mrs.  Warden's  efforts  to  make  her  more 
explicit  failed  in  their  object. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A    NEW    CATASTROPHE. 


It  was  a  bright  morning  in  New  Year's 
week — such  a  morning  as  the  frost  and  sun- 
shine working  in  harmony  will  occasionally 
produce  for  the  delight  of  shivering  humanity. 
Mamy  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the  quatrieme, 
beating  her  arms  with  both  hands,  as  she  had 
seen  the  coachmen  do,  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
She  had  left  her  elder  sister  to  the  task  of 
turning  out  the  contents  of  the  weather-beaten 
trunks  on  the  polished  floor  of  the  reception- 
room  as  a  preliminary  to  filling  them  with 
wearing  apparel  for  the  contemplated  tour. 
An  animated  discussion  had  been  carried  on 
between  Ella  and  her  mother  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave  behind. 
[36] 
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Mrs.  Clare  insisted  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  lamentable  family  bric-a-brac  should  be 
included  in  the  baggage,  and  Eila  found  it 
necessary  to  fight  a  fresh  battle  over  every 
object  she  took  up  from  the  heap  of  odds 
and  ends  scattered  on  the  floor. 

Partly  to  escape  the  discussion,  and  partly 
because  there  was  so  much  to  look  at  out  of 
doors,  Mamy  danced  out  upon  the  balcony, 
shutting  the  folding  glass-doors  behind  her 
as  she  passed  out  of  the  room.  The  frosty 
air  seemed  to  bite  her  cheeks  and  tweak  her 
nose,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  have  an 
illusion  of  warmth  under  so  brilliant  a  sun, 
and  by  continuing  to  beat  her  arms  and  to 
breathe  upon  her  finger-tips,  she  contrived  to 
cheat  her  sensations  while  she  leaned  over 
the  railing  and  watched  the  scene  below. 

If  the  fresh  delight  of  youth  in  change 
and  variety  could  be  indefinitely  maintained, 
Flammarion's  conception  of  ^n  after-existence 
devoted  to  a  tour  among  ever  new  celestial 
bodies  might  have  much  to  recommend  it. 
To  our  little  girl  from  Hobart,  the  aspect  of  the 
booths  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  Paris  streets 
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during  New  Year's  week,  and  that  converted 
the  beautiful  city  Into  the  semblance  of  a 
monstrous  fair,  was  a  spectacle  as  exhilarating 
as  it  was  novel.  She  could  follow  the  line 
of  booths  a  long  way  down  the  boulevard 
from  her  elevated  post  of  observation.  And 
first  came  a  shed  filled  to  overflowing  with 
shining  globes,  in  silver  and  gold,  in  red 
and  blue,  that  dangled  from  the  ceiling  and 
lay  heaped  upon  the  counter  in  resplendent 
profusion,  like  the  treasures  of  Aladdin's  cave 
in  a  theatrical  extravaganza.  Next  came  a 
canvas-covered  booth  that  Mamy  passed  over 
quickly.  It  seemed  like  a  discordant  note  in  a 
gay  chorus  ;  for  the  exterior  walls  displayed 
the  effigy  of  a  murderer  in  the  act  of  strangling 
his  victim,  painted  in  bright  vermilion  and 
yellow  ochre.  Close  by  was  a  ginger-bread 
stall,  with  the  contents  bedecked  in  bindings 
of  pink  and  white  sugar.  There  were  orange 
stalls  overflowing  with  oranges  In  silver 
wrappings,  and  cosy  booths  where  crisp  hot 
gauffres  were  served  at  a  sou  per  head.  The 
roofs  of  the  booths  sparkled  with  glittering 
rime,  and  in  the  streets  the  ambulant  vendor 
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of  the  new  toy  of  the  season  (a  miniature 
guillotine  that  adroitly  decapitated  a  Prussian 
assassin)  was  walking  up  and  down,  and 
stopping  the  passers-by  with  his  cry  of 
'  Achetez  le  nouveau  jouet  de  I'ann^e — achetez 
le  Prussien  decapite.' 

Mamy  would  have  liked  to  spend  all  her 
morning  In  watching  the  New  Year  junketers 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  booths.  She  felt  her- 
self in  a  holiday  frame  of  mind.  Sydney 
Warden  had  betaken  himself  to  the  Riviera 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  though  Mamy 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  his 
absence  was  a  boon,  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  It  was  a  relief  to  be  spared  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  or  discouraging 
him  for  the  present.  The  prospect  of  the 
European  tour  was  another  motive  for  feeling 
joyful.  And  to  crown  all,  Mamy  had  been 
ordered  by  Hubert  to  procure  herself  a 
new  tailor-made  travelling  suit  at  a  grand 
costumier's  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
Even  this  last  delightful  consideration,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevent  her  from  perceiving 
that  the  air  was  very  biting.     If  you  cannot 
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hold  fire  in  your  hand  by  thinking  on  the 
frosty  Caucasus,  neither  can  you  keep  your 
hands  warm  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero  by  filling  in  the  details  of  a  tailor-made 
dress  in  your  imagination.  Mamy  danced 
back  into  the  reception  -  room  as  she  had 
danced  out  of  It,  and  burst  into  a  gay  laugh 
as  she  discovered  Ella  seated  on  the  floor, 
her  lap  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  nondescript  articles  over  which  she  was 
shaking  her  head  despairingly. 

*  You  look  cross  for  once,  Ella,'  she  cried 
mockingly  ;  *  one  would  think  you  were  play- 
mg  a  game  of  forfeits  with  mother.  Here's 
a  thing  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  owner  of  this  pretty 
thing  ?'  She  snatched  up  an  old  glove  and 
waved  it  in  the  air  triumphantly. 

*  What  Indeed  !'  said  Ella  dolefully  ;  '  per- 
haps jj/^^^  can  make  mother  listen  to  reason, 
Mamy,  for  I  can't.  What  we  are  going  to 
do  with  *'  Selections  from  the  Poets,"  and  a 
Tasmanian  cookery-book,  and  Dick's  first 
attempt  at  drawing — to  say  nothing  of  a 
broken   Chinese  workbox  and  an  old  bird- 
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cage  —  on  our  travels,  I  can't  imagine. 
Mother  wants  them  all  to  be  packed  in 
with  our  clothes.' 

'They  take  no  room  to  speak  of,'  said 
Mrs.  Clare  promptly  ;  '  and  they're  all  worth 
something.  Dear  me  !  I  had  that  box  when 
I  was  your  age,  Mamy.  I  wouldn't  part  with 
it  for  any  money.  They  don't  send  such 
objects  as  that  out  of  China  any  longer,  I 
believe.  I  dare  say  they  have  lost  the  secret 
of  making  them.  I  know  I  never  saw  another 
like  it  anywhere.' 

'And  the  cage,'  interrupted  Eila  with  a 
sigh,  '  it  cost  seven  and  sixpence  in  Hobart 
when  it  was  new,  and  we  had  it  in  use  for 
years.     It's  only  fit  for  the  3ac  d' ordure  now.' 

'That  cage!  Why,  it's  the  very  thing  to 
pack  small  objects  in,'  Mrs.  Clare  said,  with 
cheerful  assurance  ;  '  you  can  find  what  you 
want  in  it  directly — and  that  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. Besides,  if  it  was  worth  seven  and 
sixpence  before,  it's  worth  quite  five  francs 
now  ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  throw  away  five 
francs,  or  put  temptation  into  the  way  of  the 
concierge  after  we've  gone.' 
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The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  vibration  of  the  electric  bell.  Every- 
one started,  and  Eila  composed  her  counte- 
nance as  well  as  she  was  able,  expecting  to 
see  her  cousin's  ungainly  form  cross  the  thres- 
hold. But  it  was  not  Hubert  ;  only  the  post- 
man, who  walked  in,  uninvited,  as  Paris  post- 
men are  wont  to  do,  and  who  handed  her  a 
small  blue  paper,  stamped  with  strange  hiero- 
glyphics, and  a  paper  book,  which  he  requested 
her  to  sign.  Eila  had  risen  hastily  from  the 
floor,  and  stood  abashed  in  the  midst  of  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  family  relics.  She 
received  the  paper  with  so  dazed  an  air  that 
the  postman  eyed  her  suspiciously,  and  asked 
her  for  the  second  time  if  she  was  '  bien 
Madame  Frost,'  before  he  handed  her  the 
book  for  her  signature. 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  her  mother  and 
sister  had  left  the  room.  Even  Truca  was 
not  present,  for  she  had  run  away  after 
opening  the  door  to  the  postman  ;  therefore, 
when  Eila  had  signed  the  book  and  despatched 
the  messenger  with  three  sous  for  hlspour- 
boire,  she  proceeded  to  inspect  the  missive  at 
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her  leisure.  It  proved  to  be  a  money-order 
for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  francs — fifty 
pounds  of  English  money.  While  she  was 
engaged  In  wondering,  with  something  like  a 
feeling  of  terror,  whether  it  was  Hubert  who 
had  sent  her  this  money,  and.  If  so,  with  what 
purpose,  a  second  pressure  of  the  electric  bell, 
which  she  answered  In  person  this  time  after 
thrusting  the  paper  hastily  into  her  pocket, 
brought  her  the  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
If  came  in  the  guise  of  a  telegram,  with  the  curt 
address  of  '  Frost,'  the  number  of  the  house, 
and  the  words  *  Observatoire,'  Paris.  Ella 
tore  It  open.  The  contents  were  the  following 
three  words  :  '  Receive  fifty. — Reginald.' 

So  It  was  Regrinald  who  had  sent  her 
the  money.  Alas !  how  much  must  It  have 
cost  him  to  send  her  even  this  curt  message, 
was  Ella's  first  thought.  She  turned  the 
telegram  round  as  tenderly  as  though 
Reginald's  own  fingers  had  handled  it.  The 
evidence  of  his  remembrance  touched  her 
deeply  ;  but  why  had  he  committed  the  un- 
called-for extravagance  of  sending  her  money 
by   cable?      And    why   had    he    chosen    this 
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moment  of  all  others  for  doing  so  ?  What 
reason  had  he  for  supposing  that  the  family 
was  in  such  urgent  need  of  help  ?  If  he  had 
fifty  pounds  to  spare,  why  could  he  not  have 
waited  to  send  them  by  the  mail  with  a  letter 
of  explanation  which  would  have  reached  her 
five  or  six  weeks  hence,  and  which  would 
have  cost  so  much  less  than  the  telegram  ? 

'  I  will  send  the  money  back  to  him,'  she 
reflected ;  '  he  needs  it  more  than  we  do, 
though  I  dare  say  he  thinks  we  are  just  as 
hard  up  as  we  can  be.  How  true  his  warnings 
were,  all  the  same !  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
were  almost  without  bread,  and  if  the  money 
had  come  at  that  time,  I  should  never  have 
gone  to  the  Folies-Fantassin  ;  but  then  we 
should  have  been  without  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  we  should  never  have  known 
Hubert.  And  yet  fifty  pounds  coming  then 
would  have  saved  us.  Only  instead  of  living 
upon  our  cousin's  bounty,  as  we  are  doing 
now,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  look  for 
work,  and  perhaps — who  knows  ? — it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  all  in  the  end.' 

A  third  reverberation  of   the  electric  bell 
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broke  in  once  more  upon  her  musings.  And 
yet  another  telegram  was  placed  in  her  hands. 
Tremblingly  she  signed  her  name  for  the 
third  time  in  a  third  book.  Some  special 
providence  seemed  to  keep  the  family  out  of 
the  way,  as  these  successive  missives,  of 
which  none  but  herself  must  know  the  im- 
port, reached  her.  But  for  greater  safety 
she  carried  the  last-arrived  despatch  into  the 
miniature  kitchen,  which  was  regarded  as  her 
own  especial  domesne^  and  feigned  to  rattle 
the  saucepans  to  avert  suspicion  while  she 
looked  at  the  contents.  The  telegram  was 
from  London,  and  was  sent  by  her  brother. 
It  contained  the  news  of  an  unlooked-for  and 
overwhelming  disaster  : 

'  Assurance  Company  failed.  Expect  no 
more  remittances.  Family  ruined.  Will  send 
ten  pounds.' 

Eila  read  these  fatal  words  to  the  end,  but 
upon  the  first  reading  she  only  half  grasped 
their  significance.  That  they  conveyed 
tidings  of  a  disastrous  nature  was  clear  to 
her  from  the  fact  that  her  cheeks  and  lips 
felt  so  unaccountably  cold,  and  that  the  blue 
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and  white  tiles  that  lined  a  portion  of  the 
miniature  walls  seemed  to  grow  all  blurred 
and  indistinct  in  an  instant.  Upon  a  second 
reading,  the  full  extent  of  the  catastrophe 
was  borne  in  upon  her,  descending  with  the 
force  of  a  well-aimed  blow.  She,  her  mother, 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  were  beggars.  Not 
in  the  sense  of  standing  like  the  blind  man 
on  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  with  hand  out- 
stretched to  the  passers-by,  but  in  the  sense 
of  being  actually  dependent  upon  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  keep  them  alive.  Small  as  their 
income  had  been,  they  had  never  doubted 
that  it  was  certain — as  certain  as  the  rising 
of  the  sun  or  the  blowing  of  the  wind.  To 
be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deprived  of  it 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  at  one  fell 
stroke,  seemed  as  incomprehensible  and  in- 
explicable as  it  was  cruel  and  unjust.  The 
money  their  father  had  paid  for  his  insurance 
had  not  been  dissipated  by  themselves.  It 
must  still  be  theirs,  no  matter  how  assurance 
companies  might  mismanage  their  affairs. 
There  could  be  no  law  that  allowed  men 
to  steal  what  belonged  to  a  widow  and  her 
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children — all  they  had  to  live  upon — and  to 
turn  them  into  paupers  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Eila  knew  that  misfortunes  did  occasionally 
overtake  people  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  She  had  heard  of  whole  families  being 
ruined  by  the  unexpected  failure  of  a  bank, 
but  the  meaning  of  such  catastrophes  had 
never  been  quite  understood  by  her  before. 
She  had  listened  to  such  tales  with  something 
of  the  incredulity  of  ignorance.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  the  system  upon  which  money 
matters  were  arranged  in  the  world  was  so 
iniquitous  that  innocent  people  might  be 
robbed  by  those  who  had  charge  of  their 
money.  That  burglars  should  commit  rob- 
bery was  another  matter.  That,  at  least, 
was  honest  robbing,  for  it  allowed  people  to 
take  their  precautions,  and  even  to  knock 
the  burglar  on  the  head,  or  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  police  when  he  was  caught.  But  to 
steal  the  money  that  had  been  given  you  to 
take  care  of — the  money  that  a  poor  dead 
man  had  left  in  trust  for  his  wife  and  children 
when  he  should  be  no  longer  there  to  work 
for   them !      That   was    indeed    a   cowardly, 
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cruel  and  dastardly  action.  Burning  tears, 
that  seemed  to  sear  her  eyelids  as  they  rose, 
forced  their  way  down  Eila's  cheeks.  Now 
she  understood  the  meaning  of  Reginald's 
gift  of  money  and  telegram.  Pitifully,  gene- 
rously, indeed,  had  he  forestalled  the  news  of 
the  disaster.  He  could  hardly  have  had  time 
to  hear  of  it  in  Hobart  before  he  had  sent 
his  poor  fifty  pounds  to  Paris.  Well,  with 
that  and  the  napoleons  she  had  stored  away 
after  her  Folies-Fantassin  exploit,  there  was 
time  to  turn  round.  But  afterwards !  what 
would  become  of  the  family  then  ?  What 
would  have  become  of  them,  indeed,  all  this 
time  if  Hubert  had  not  taken  them  under  his 
protection  ?  In  the  midst  of  her  tears  a  bitter 
smile  crossed  Eila's  lips  as  she  pictured  the 
pauper  band  embarking  upon  their  Conti- 
nental tour.  But  was  it  not  folly  to  embark 
at  all  while  they  depended  for  their  very 
subsistence  upon  the  caprice  of  a  rich  relation, 
who  might  drop  them,  if  he  were  so  minded, 
as  suddenly  and  inexplicably  as  he  had  taken 
them  up  ?  What  if  Hubert  should  fall  down 
dead  while  they  were  travelling,  and  before 
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the  hotel  bill  was  paid?  Such  things  had 
been  heard  of,  and  should  she  not  see  to  it 
that  proper  precautions  were  taken  before 
they  set  out  ?  Ought  she  not,  indeed,  to 
inform  their  cousin  instantly  of  the  cata- 
strophe that  had  befallen  the  family,  and  to 
make  him  understand  the  wild  absurdity  of 
their  travelling  about  In  luxurious  idleness 
while  they  were  literally  without  the  means 
of  procuring  themselves  a  meal  ?  One  thing, 
at  least,  Eila  was  resolved  upon.  The  burden 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  new  and  terrible 
responsibility  it  laid  upon  her,  must  not  be 
shared  with  the  others.  The  next  remittance 
would  not  be  due  for  three  months.  In  her 
capacity  of  family  treasurer,  It  was  she  who 
had  charge  of  the  funds,  and  before  three 
months  were  over,  Hubert  might  propose  to 
assist  the  family  permanently,  or  Mamy  might 
be  Induced  to  accept  her  rich  suitor.  In  any 
case,  she  felt  determined  to  keep  all  know- 
ledge of  the  blow  from  her  mother  and  sisters 
until  the  news  could  be  communicated  with- 
out the  risk  of  occasioning  them  the  same 
feeling  of  helpless  desperation  and  utter  heart- 
voL.  III.  45 
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sickness  as  she  herself  had  experienced  on 
reading  her  brother's  telegram.  And  then, 
Cinderella-like,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
edge  of  the  little  blue-tiled  stove,  and  half 
closed  her  eyes  in  the  effort  of  thinking  how 
she  could  avert  the  consequences  of  the  new 
disaster.  It  was  borne  in  upon  her,  as  she  sat, 
that  the  power  to  avert  them  was  hers  if  she 
had  the  will.  For  when  virtue  and  talent  and 
innocence  are  at  a  discount,  there  is  always  a 
market  for  beauty.  It  is  the  one  ware  of 
all  others  of  which  the  value  may  be  instantly 
realized.  Nor  would  she  have  to  look  far  for 
a  bidder ;  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who  whis- 
pered this  suggestion  in  her  ear,  conjured  up 
a  vision  to  enforce  it.  No  vision  of  a  casket 
filled  with  jewels  was  it,  like  that  which  the 
fair  Marguerite  found  on  her  path  ;  nothing 
but  hvQ  separate  pictures  of  mother  and 
Willie  and  Dick  and  Mamy  and  Truca,  each 
in  the  assured  enjoyment  of  food  and  clothes 
and  home,  and  all  that  they  wanted  to  make 
life  beautiful  and  pleasant. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CLOUDS  CONTINUE  TO  GATHER. 

It  seemed  to  be  Eila's  fate  now  to  have 
to  decide  momentous  questions  by  her  own 
unaided  judgment.  Having  kept  the  family 
in  ignorance  of  their  dire  poverty  upon  a 
former  occasion,  she  resolutely  carried  out 
her  latest  conceived  project  of  hiding  from 
them  the  new  stroke  of  destiny  that  had 
descended  upon  them. 

They  were  ruined,  but  to  all  outward 
appearance  their  position  was  as  secure,  and 
even  as  luxurious  as  before.  Why  should 
she  drive  them  out  of  their  fools'  paradise 
as  long  as  she  could  help  to  maintain  them  in 
it  ?  She  wrote  to  her  brother  in  London, 
telling  him  his  ten  pounds  were  not  needed, 
[  51  ] 
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and  imploring  him  to  keep  the  tidings  of  the 
catastrophe  a  secret,  until  fuller  details  should 
be  forthcoming,  promising  at  the  same  time 
that  she  would  herself  break  the  news  to  her 
mother  when  she  might  do  so  with  safety. 
Her  own  interpretation  of  this  phrase  meant 
when  she  should  have  laid  the  matter  before 
her  cousin  and  ascertained  how  far  he  in- 
tended to  help  them.  If  Hubert  promised 
permanent  pecuniary  assistance,  she  might 
fearlessly  impart  the  news  of  the  disaster  to 
the  other  members  of  the  family — albeit  it 
was  a  cruel  thing  for  them  to  be  robbed  of 
their  little  all  (for  nothing  could  shake  Eila  s 
conviction  that  the  directors  of  the  insur- 
ance company  were  actual  robbers) ;  still, 
the  knowledge  that  they  would  not  be  left 
destitute  would  give  them  courage.  And, 
meanwhile,  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  un- 
necessary and  wanton  cruelty  to  cast  so 
dismal  a  shadow  over  their  preparations  for 
the  coming  journey,  since  every  day  of  happi- 
ness was,  after  all,  a  day  to  the  good  in  the 
dreary  comedy  of  life  ?  While  reasoning 
thus,  Eila  delayed,  nevertheless,  to  carry  out 
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her  plan  of  taking  Hubert  into  her  confi- 
dence. The  unaccountable  misgiving  he  had 
inspired  in  her  kept  her  silent  in  spite  of  her- 
self. Yet  every  day  she  was  aware  that  the 
necessity  for  speaking  was  growing  more 
urgent.  Before  long  the  family  would  be  in 
the  same  plight  as  when  she  had  rescued 
them  by  exhibiting  herself  at  the  Folies- 
Fantassin — an  episode  of  which  none  but 
Hubert  had  any  knowledge.  She  had 
decided  upon  keeping  Reginald's  money 
after  sending  him  a  letter  which  had  both 
touched  and  mortified  him.  The  outpouring 
of  gratitude  that  formed  its  principal  theme 
was  pitiful  in  its  heart-felt  sincerity,  but  this 
was  not  what  the  donor  wanted.  With  a 
little  more  understanding  of  his  sentiment  for 
her,  prompted  by  ever  so  little  of  a  corre- 
sponding sentiment  on  her  own  side,  she  must 
have  understood  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  gratitude  from  her  to  him. 

She  devoted  her  energies  now  to  eking 
out  the  money  as  carefully  as  possible,  and 
thanks  to  Hubert's  practice  of  inviting  the 
family  to  dine  almost  daily  at  a  restaurant, 
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Reginald's  donation  promised  to  hold  out  for 
a  considerable  time.  Moreover,  there  was 
still  her  reserve  fund  from  the  two  hundred 
pounds  to  fall  back  upon,  and  neither  her 
mother  nor  sisters  had  entirely  spent  their 
separate  share  of  the  gain. 

The  time  of  the  departure  upon  the  tour 
of  pleasure  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  January. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  party  should  travel 
to  Brussels  ;  thence  to  Cologne,  Berlin, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth. 
It  was  to  be  entirely  Hubert's  treat ;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  the  ruby,  to  which  no 
allusion  had  been  made  openly,  but  which 
Mrs.  Clare  flourished  before  her  children's 
imagination  whenever  she  was  alone  with 
them,  they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
courier,  who  would  look  after  their  luggage, 
pilot  them  to  the  best  hotels,  and  perch  him- 
self upon  the  box  of  their  carriage  when  they 
were  out  sight-seeing.  Here  was  a  contrast 
to  their  erstwhile  experience  In  the  London 
docks.  With  so  brilliant  a  prospect  in  view, 
it  seemed  almost  an  impertinence  to  suggest 
that  they  were  literally  penniless  ;  and  though 
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Eila  carried  the  dreary  knowledge  of  the 
truth  constantly  about  with  her,  there  were 
yet  times  when  she  could  hardly  bring  her- 
self to  believe  that  it  really  was  the  truth. 
Never  before  had  the  concierges  heaped  such 
courtesies  upon  them.  One  or  other  of  the 
evil-looking  pair  would  run  out  of  their  den 
whenever  a  parcel  for  the  quatrieme  was 
delivered  below,  and  carry  it  up  to  ces  dames 
in  person.  The  girls  were  perfectly  aware 
that  it  was  the  reflected  lustre  of  their  cousin's 
gold  which  procured  them  these  attentions. 
Nevertheless,  they  could  not  help  feeling  that 
they  were  agreeable.  For  one  thing,  it  was 
so  much  easier  to  follow  one's  natural  prompt- 
ing to  smile  and  nod  when  one  was  bowed  to, 
instead  of  being  scowled  at ;  and  for  another, 
it  was  nice  to  make  sure  of  having  one's 
parcels  and  letters  brought  up  the  moment 
they  arrived. 

Eila  had,  however,  more  than  one  burden 
to  bear  in  secret  at  this  time.  After  enduring 
great  uneasiness  on  account  of  Dick's  frequent 
absences,  she  had  been  relieved  to  find  that 
he   had   developed   a  sudden    sympathy  for 
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Hubert,  and  that  he  was  constantly  to  be 
found  in  the  society  of  the  latter.  The 
oddly  -  contrasted  pair,  looking  like  the 
magician  and  the  prince  out  of  a  tale  in 
the  'Arabian  Nights,'  seemed  to  have  special 
haunts  of  their  own.  Dick  was  also  employed 
by  his  cousin  in  his  room  at  the  Louvre  to 
copy  his  business  letters  and  sort  his  papers 
for  him.  Even  this  small  temporary  occupa- 
tion was  better  than  nothing,  and  Eila  had 
ceased  to  let  the  thought  of  her  brother's 
aimless  existence  weigh  upon  her,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  proved  that  her  first 
forebodings  had  been  only  too  well  founded. 
It  came  about  in  this  wise,  upon  a  Sunday 
evening. 

Mamy  had  been  reading  '  Zanoni '  to  her 
mother  all  the  afternoon  by  the  side  of  the 
stove,  for  the  snow  was  whirling  down  in 
fine-drawn  flakes,  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
prospect  out  of  doors  was  so  black  through 
the  gray-white  moving  screen,  that  the  blinds 
had  been  drawn  and  the  family  had  clustered 
round  the  red-hot  centre  of  warmth.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Hubert  would  come 
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with  a  carriage  before  seven  o'clock  to  take 
them  to  a  restaurant.  The  squeezing  in  of 
six  people  into  the  large  closed  landau  that 
he  would  have  waiting  for  them  was  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  expedition,  for  the  family 
seemed  to  be  all  of  similar  eel-like  propor- 
tions, capable  of  curling  into  a  very  small 
space  when  occasion  required.  There  were 
evenings  when  no  landau  came.  Only  a  boy 
from  the  restaurant,  with  a  white  paper  cap 
on  his  head,  would  appear  with  a  column  of 
most  appetizing  dishes,  which  were  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  consumption  upon  the 
table  from  the  ante-chamber  that  had  been 
previously  dragged  into  the  reception-room 
for  the  sake  of  the  warmth.  On  this  par- 
ticular Sunday  evening,  however,  Hubert 
failed  to  make  his  appearance.  More  in- 
explicable still,  Dick  did  not  return,  and  a 
dismal  circumstance  in  connection  with  these 
two  perplexing  facts  was  that  no  boy  in 
a  paper  cap  presented  himself  from  the 
restaurant.  The  family  (though  their  interest 
in  '  Zanoni'  had  begun  to  wane  about  six)  kept 
up  heart  until  seven.      But  as  their  hunger  in- 
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creased,  their  uneasiness  increased  with  it,  and 
when  half-past  seven  had  struck,  the  faces  of 
the  group  were  eloquently  long.  Eila  was 
suffering  a  tenfold  strain  of  anxiety.  *  What  a 
thin  volcano  crust  we  are  living  on !'  she 
thought ;  *  we  have  no  claim  on  our  cousin, 
and  no  absolute  warrant  for  trusting  him.  If 
he  chooses  to  drop  us  from  one  day  to  another, 
we  can  have  nothing  to  say.  Perhaps  his 
forgetting  us  to-night  is  a  sign  that  he  has 
had  enough  of  us.  I  must  speak  to-morrow, 
at  all  costs  ;  but,  oh,  what  a  relief  it  would  be 
if  we  had  learned  to  depend  upon  ourselves  1 
The  others  are  not  to  blame  as  I  am,  for  they 
do  not  know  that  we  are  standing  on  the 
brink  of  beggary.' 

Her  anxiety  grew  keener  as  the  hours 
dragged  on.  Where  was  Hubert?  Where 
was  Dick  ?  Were  they  together  ?  and  if  so, 
how  could  it  be  possible  that  they  should 
have  left  the  family,  hungry  and  forlorn,  to 
await  their  coming  ?  Some  fatal  accident 
must  have  happened ;  or  was  it,  perhaps, 
that  one  had  missed  the  other  ?  Certainly 
no  definite  arrangement  had  been  made ;  but 
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It  was  tacitly  understood  that  both  of  them 
— Dick,  in  any  case — should  appear  before 
dinner  could  be  thought  of.  Seven  o'clock 
laboured  slowly  on  to  eight,  and  eight  to 
nine,  and  the  consternation  of  the  family 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  became  manifest 
that  something  must  be  done.  Even  their 
hunger  was  almost  forgotten  in  their  uneasi- 
ness. Eila  insisted,  when  nine  o'clock  struck, 
that  they  should  have  some  toast  and  tea, 
after  which  she  proposed  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  through  the 
whirling  snow  to  make  inquiries.  Mamy 
declared  that  she  would  accompany  her 
sister ;  and  the  two  girls  crept  down  the 
stairs  in  their  old  board-ship  ulsters,  feeling 
almost  guilty  as  they  passed  the  concierge's 
den,  shrinking  from  the  glances  of  insolent 
curiosity  with  which  their  exit  was  followed. 
They  took  refuge,  shivering,  in  the  first  tram 
that  passed  silently  down  the  boulevard 
through  the  snow,  but  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  in  the  cold  outside  the  office  for  the 
advent  of  their  second  omnibus.  They  ex- 
changed   but    a    few    words    on    their    way. 
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Both  alike  were  feeling  the  terrific  contrast 
between  their  late  mode  of  life  and  the  actual 
experience.  To  Eila  it  seemed  as  though 
the  existence  they  had  led  during  the  last 
few  weeks  had  been  nothing  but  a  brilliant 
dream,  and  that  this  forlorn  trudge  through 
the  winter  snow  was  a  coming  back  to  the 
bitter  reality.  And  both,  Mamy  more  espe- 
cially, were  devoured  by  anxiety  on  Dick's 
behalf.  It  was  true  that  he  had  gone  his 
own  way  much  of  late,  but  he  could  not  have 
ceased  to  care  for  his  family  so  entirely  as  to 
put  them  through  this  cruel  ordeal  of  his  own 
free  will.  They  reached  the  hotel  at  last,  and 
here  a  bitter  disappointment  awaited  them. 
Hubert  was  out,  and  no  one  could  give  them 
the  least  information  as  to  where  he  had  gone, 
or  with  whom.  Their  mortification  was  so 
great  that  Mamy  declared  afterwards  she 
understood  how  tyrants  had  been  incited  to 
order  the  bearers  of  evil  tidings  to  be  scourged. 
Her  indignation  would  have  been  less  had 
there  been  the  least  appearance  of  interest  or 
sympathy  expressed  in  the  face  of  the  man 
behind  the  counter  who  gave  them  the  un- 
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welcome  information.  But  after  communi- 
cating with  a  voice  in  the  upper  regions 
through  a  rubber  tube,  while  they  stood  by- 
waiting  with  sinking  hearts,  the  man  said,  in 
tones  of  completest  indifference,  *  Monsieur 
de  Merle  est  sorti.'  Fuller  details  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain.  To  return  with  such  a 
message  was  out  of  the  question.  Eila  boldly 
suggested  that  they  should  go  and  knock  at 
their  cousin's  door,  *  And  if  he  is  not  there, 
we  will  sit  down  and  wait  for  him,  for  they 
can't  turn  us  out,'  she  said,  with  determina- 
tion. But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find 
Hubert's  door  in  the  labyrinth  of  rooms  spread 
over  all  the  stories,  and  when  they  succeeded 
at  last,  it  was  only  to  find  that  their  labour 
was  in  vain.  The  door  was  locked.  There 
was  no  response  from  within,  and  they  were 
humiliated  by  the  tones  in  which  a  chamber- 
maid asked  them  sharply,  'Qui  cherchez-vous, 
mesdemoiselles  ?  Le  monsieur  du  dix-sept 
est  sorti.'  Downstairs  they  went  again,  and, 
after  a  hurried  consultation  at  the  foot,  decided 
to  take  it  by  turns  to  watch  in  the  electric- 
lighted  courtyard,  while  the  one  who  was  not 
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on  duty  was  having  a  '  warm '  in  the  reading- 
room.      In  all  their  future  lives,  neither  Eila 
nor  Mamy  would  forget  the  dreariness  of  their 
sensations  that  evening.     The  carriages  that 
rattled  in  and  out  of  the  yard  with  ladies  in 
rich   furs    or   brilliant    opera-cloaks,    and   the 
ofentlemen  in  fur-lined  coats  with  crush  hats 
and    opera -glasses  ;    the    aroma    of   mingled 
sauces,    cigars,    and    perfumes ;    the    brilliant 
light ;    the  constant  movement  to  and  fro  ; 
the  tumult  of  voices  and  gay  bustle — all  gave 
the  impression  of  a  world  devised  for  pleasure. 
Mamy  compared  her  present  impression  of 
the  Louvre  to  her  first  acquaintance  with  it 
upon  that  joyous  evening  when  she  had  dined 
at  ^ad/e  cT hole  for  the  first  time  ;  and  when  it 
was  her  turn  to  wait  in  the  lighted  courtyard, 
the  consciousness  of  the  desolation  of  her 
present  situation  was  intensified  by  the  con- 
trast between  then  and  now.     She  felt  almost 
like  an  intruder  as  she  walked  through  the 
courtyard  in  her  threadbare  ulster  and  shabby 
sailor  hat,    and,    fearful   of   remaining   there, 
went  outside,  and  took  her  stand  before  a 
window  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  she  pre- 
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tended  to  look  at  the  photographs.  As  she 
gazed  disconsolately  into  the  brilliant  window, 
with  sensations  akin  to  those  of  the  Peri  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise,  she  became  suddenly- 
aware  of  a  man's  figure  that  had  come  to  a 
halt  by  her  side  for  the  purpose  of  looking, 
not  at  the  photographs,  but  at  herself.  She 
was  magnetically  conscious  of  this  fact,  and 
magnetically  impelled  to  turn  her  face  towards 
the  person  who  regarded  her,  with  a  look  of 
half-terrified,  half-indignant  remonstrance  in 
her  blue  eyes.  But  the  expression  died  away 
instantly.  The  face  that  was  looking  at  her 
was  a  face  Mamy  knew  ;  though  she  had 
seen  it  but  once  in  her  life,  and  for  one  short 
moment  only,  it  had  imprinted  itself  on  her 
imagination  with  the  force  of  an  indelible 
impression.  The  brilliant  scene  at  the  Hotel 
du  Louvre  flashed  back  upon  her  memory  like 
a  landscape  seen  under  the  play  of  summer 
lightning.  It  was  there  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  glowing  mythological  paintings, 
in  the  midst  of  the  warmth  and  splendour 
within,  that  she  had  seen  the  face  before. 
Mamy's  eyes  were  not  only  blue,  they  were 
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tell-tale  eyes  as  well.  The  fact  that  she 
recognised  this  stranger  by  her  side  was  so 
instantly  and  naively  revealed  in  them,  and 
the  half-startled  '  Oh  !'  which  accompanied 
the  astonishing  discovery  was  so  thoroughly 
artless  and  spontaneous,  that  the  object  of 
her  recognition  might  well  be  excused  for 
advancing  a  step  nearer.  He,  too,  remem- 
bered the  face  of  the  'seraph  out  for  a  holiday,' 
as  Mamy  had  appeared  to  him  at  the  memo- 
rable Louvre  dinner,  and  was  shocked  and 
perplexed  to  find  her  standing,  apparently 
alone  and  shabbily  attired,  between  ten  and 
eleven  on  a  winter's  night,  on  the  pavement 
of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  But  under  whatever 
circumstances  she  might  be  standing  there, 
the  unprotectedness  of  her  position  seemed 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  offering  his  services, 
if  only  upon  the  plea  of  her  being  English — 
nay,  Australian  it  might  be — like  himself 
Another  point  to  be  considered  :  There  was 
nothing  of  what  Mr.  Wilton  would  himself 
have  characterized  as  *  stand  off '  in  the  atti- 
tude of  this  pretty  little  girl,  whose  *  laugh 
full  of  mirth  without  any  control'  had  attracted 
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his  attention  in  the  first  instance.  He  was 
therefore  doubly  inclined  to  address  her,  the 
only  drawback  being  the  consideration  that, 
in  our  conventional  world,  the  fact  that  a 
young  man  is  attracted  by  a  young  woman 
whom  he  does  not  know  from  Adam — or 
from  Eve — is  not  considered  reason  sufficient 
for  speaking  to  her. 

'Bother  it  all!'  Jack  reflected;  'if  I  had 
met  her  in  Collins  Street,  I  would  soon  have 
found  a  way  of  being  introduced  to  her  in 
the  orthodox  style.  But  there's  no  one  to 
do  it  here,  and  if  I  let  this  opportunity  escape, 
I  may  never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Besides, 
if  she  can  go  abroad  by  herself  in  Paris  at 
this  time  of  night,  she's  not  the  sort  to  take 
offence  at  nothing,  so  here  goes !' 

And  with  '  here  goes  '  Jack  took  off  his  hat 
and  replaced  it  on  his  head,  after  a  friendly 
bow  of  recognition.  Mamy's  answering 
salute  was  timid,  but  not  conclusive.  Jack 
advanced  closer,  and  said  with  assurance  : 

'  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  before ;  you  were  dining  with  some 
friends  of  mine  at  the  Louvre.' 

VOL.  III.  46 
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The  *  friends  of  mine '  was  a  sudden  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  but  Jack  tranquilHzed 
his  conscience  by  telling  himself  that  he  knew 
they  were  Australians. 

*  I  remember,'  murmured  Mamy,  casting 
down  her  eyes. 

'  Do  you  ?'  said  Jack  heartily  ;  '  I'm  awfully 
glad  to  hear  it :  I  know  /  wasn't  likely  to 
forget.'  And  then  he  paused,  and  Mamy 
made  a  little  movement  as  though  to  take 
her  leave,  while  the  young  man  continued 
eagerly  :  '  Won't  you  let  me  see  you  on  your 
way  home,  if  you're  alone  ?  Paris  isn't  a  nice 
place  for  a — a — young  lady  to  be  going  about 
in  by  herself  at  night.' 

*  I'm  not  alone,'  said  Mamy  promptly  ;  *  I'm 
with  my  sister.  She's  waiting  for  me  at  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre.  We  came  to  see  a  relation 
of  ours  who's  stopping  there,  but  he  was  out, 
and — and — I  was  tired  of  waiting.  But  I 
must  go  back  to  my  sister  now.' 

'  It's  not  the  last  time  of  our  meeting, 
though,  I  hope,'  said  Jack,  following  her. 
'  I'm  stopping  at  the  Louvre,  too ;  I  only 
arrived  from  London  to-night.     What  is  your 
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friend's  name  ?  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to 
help  you  to  find  him.' 

'  Oh,  I  zuzsA  you  could !'  said  Mamy  plain- 
tively— she  was  walking  demurely  back  under 
the  archway  that  led  into  the  courtyard,  and 
Jack  was  walking  by  her  side — *  but  no,  you 
needn't  trouble  ;'  her  voice  broke  suddenly 
into  an  eager  cry  :  '  he  is  there,  and  my  sister 
has  seen  him  ;  she  is  coming  down  the  steps 
to  meet  him.     Oh  !   I  am  so  glad ' 

Her  tones  were  quavering.  Jack  followed 
the  direction  of  her  eyes  in  bewilderment. 

'  Where  is  he  ?'  he  asked ;  '  I  don't  see 
him  ;'  but  before  he  had  finished  speaking 
his  companion  had  escaped  from  him,  and 
was  running  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  a  mis- 
shapen figure  wrapped  in  a  Rubens  cloak, 
whom  the  young  man  recognised  as  his  friend 
and  boss,  Hubert  de  Merle.  The  discovery 
was  one  that  in  Mr.  Wilton's  own  phraseology 
'  licked  creation.' 

So  the  little  seraph  waif  claimed  Hubert 
de  Merle  as  a  relative.  But,  then,  why  had 
he  ignored  her  presence  when  he  saw  her  at 
the  Louvre,  and  since  when  had  he  thought 
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fit  to  make  the  discovery  that  he  was  of  her 
kith  and  kin?  An  instant  later,  Jack's 
astonishment  was  increased  a  hundredfold, 
for  in  drawing  nearer  to  the  group  at  the 
foot  of  the  Louvre  steps  he  recognised  in  the 
seraph's  sister,  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  Hubert  himself,  the  identical  Bac- 
chante of  the  Folies-Fantassin.  The  coin- 
cidence seemed  almost  too  wonderful  to  be 
believed.  Jack  looked  harder  at  the  Bac- 
chante, telling  himself  that  he  might  be 
mistaken.  But  no ;  even  to  the  hat  and 
ulster,  which  she  had  substituted  for  her 
leopard's  skin  the  first  evening  he  had  seen 
her,  he  could  have  sworn  to  her  identity. 
She  was  the  same  young  woman  who  had 
driven  away  from  the  door  of  the  theatre 
with  Hubert  de  Merle  in  a  cab.  But  was 
she  indeed  the  sister  of  the  fair  little  girl  with 
the  seraph  head,  whom  Jack  had  perceived 
at  /ad/e  d'hote  with  a  party  of  rich  and 
reputable  Australians,  or  had  Hubert  found 
means  of  coining  family  relationships  with 
and  amongst  all  the  pretty  young  women  he 
encountered  '^. 
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Thoroughly  mystified,  the  young  man  con- 
tinued to  hang  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  talking  trio,  unwilling  to  go  away  lest  he 
should  lose  sight  of  the  emancipated  seraph, 
yet  afraid  to  intrude  upon  what  appeared  like 
an  exchange  of  family  confidences.  Hubert 
put  an  end  to  his  uncertainty  by  beckoning 
him  to  come  nearer,  and  introducing  him  to 
the  two  girls. 

*  My  friend,  Mr.  Wilton,'  he  said,  directing 
a  searching  look  at  Eila,  who  was  turning 
from  white  to  red  as  Jack  approached ; 
'  Jack,'  addressing  himself  to  the  latter,  '  I 
don't  think  I  told  you  of  my  cousins  in  Paris, 
Mrs.  Clare  and  her  family.  I  only  found  out 
they  were  here  the  other  day.  These  are 
her  two  daughters — Mrs.  Frost  and  Miss 
Clare.' 

Jack  bowed  with  exaggerated  deference,  as 
though  to  ask  forgiveness  for  his  former  un- 
official relations  with  the  ladies  in  question. 
The  appealing  air  with  which  Eila  responded 
to  his  salutation  did  not  escape  his  notice. 
That  the  recognition  was  mutual  was  beyond 
a  doubt.     Mamy  kept  her  countenance  better. 
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Both  girls  appeared  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression of  some  piece  of  disquieting  news 
communicated  by  Hubert,  for  their  eyes  were 
shining  and  dilated,  and  M amy's  face  was 
working  in  the  effort  to  keep  back  her  tears. 

'  What  can  we  do  ?'  she  repeated  with 
trembling  emphasis.     '  Oh,  Dick  !  Dick  !' 

The  cry  was  like  the  bursting  forth  of  a 
pent-up  terror.  Hubert  turned  towards  her 
quickly.      He  spoke  sharply  and  decidedly. 

*  There  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  about,' 
he  said  ;  *  your  brother  prefers  to  amuse  him- 
self in  his  own  way,  that  is  all.' 

*  Oh  no,  he  doesn't,'  sobbed  Mamy,  pro- 
testing. *  You  say  he  left  you  at  four,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  go  back  to  the 
hotel  for  you  before  you  came  to  us.  If  some- 
thing had  not  happened,  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  breaking  his  engagement — would 
he,  Eila  ?'  and  she  turned  her  despairing  eyes 
towards  her  sister. 

'  I   shouldn't   have    thought  so,'  said   Eila 

hesitatingly  ;   '  but ' 

She  stopped  short,  uncertain. 

'And  you  wouldn't  cia7^e  to  think  it,'  inter- 
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rupted  Mamy  defiantly.  '  He  might  be  a 
little  late  a/Ur  dinner  sometimes.  He  had 
night  effects  to  study — he  told  me  so  ;  but  he 
would  never,  never  have  been  late  on  purpose 
when  mother  and  all  of  us  were  waiting  to  go 
to  dinner.' 

*  Did  you  reassure  mother  about  him,  at 
least?'  Eila  asked  of  Hubert,  addressing  her- 
self timidly  to  her  cousin,  while  Mamy,  who 
had  broken  down  completely  at  the  end  of 
her  protest,  pressed  her  handkerchief  against 
her  face  and  wept  recklessly  into  it,  oblivious 
of  her  surroundings. 

Eila  was  calmer  than  her  sister.  Though 
she  loathed  herself  for  the  feeling,  her  relief 
at  Hubert's  appearance,  bringing  the  evidence 
that  he  had  neither  fallen  down  dead  nor  left 
the  family  to  its  fate,  had  been  strong  enough 
to  overcome  her  anxiety  on  her  brother's 
behalf.  Mamy  would  have  sacrificed  all  she 
had  in  the  world,  and  thrown  Hubert  and  his 
fortune  into  the  balance — she  would  have 
accepted  the  fate  of  a  beggar  in  the  streets — 
to  have  Dick  restored  safe  and  sound  to  her 
arms.      But  Mamy  did  not  know  what   Eila 
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knew.  She  had  not  the  same  motives  for 
believing  that  the  fate — nay,  the  very  Hves — 
of  mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  rested  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  that  she,  and  she  alone,  was 
responsible,  not  for  their  well-being  only,  but 
for  their  very  means  of  sustenance.  For  four 
long  hours  this  evening  young  Mrs.  Frost 
had  been  undergoing  an  ordeal  of  which  none 
but  herself  could  know  the  secret  cause  and 
meaning.  '  I  could  have  kept  Hubert,'  she 
repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  again  ;  '  it 
was  in  my  power  to  keep  him,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  use  the  power.  If  he  has  gone  away 
for  good  and  left  us  to  our  fate,  it  is  nobody's 
fault  but  mine.  Why  have  I  hesitated  so 
long — /,  who  am  always  preaching  to  Mamy 
about  the  duty  of  sacrificing  herself  for  her 
family,  and  wanting  to  force  her  to  marry  a 
man  she  cannot  love,  for  their  sakes  ?  If  I 
condescend  to  use  a  few  woman's  wiles,  I  can 
make  Hubert  do  anything  I  please.  But  I 
have  thought  of  myself  instead  of  the  others, 
and  now  I  am  being  punished  for  it.' 

The   longer   the  waiting   had   lasted,   the 
more  bitter  her  self-reproaches  had  grown, 
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until,  in  wandering  from  the  warmth  of  the 
reading-room  into  the  freezing  atmosphere 
without  to  look  after  Mamy,  she  had  caught 
sight  of  the  distorted  outline  thrown  by- 
Hubert's  shadow  as  he  crossed  the  courtyard, 
and  had  run  to  meet  him  with  such  unfeigned 
joy  in  her  manner  that  his  dark  face  had  been 
momentarily  transfigured.  Under  the  eyes 
of  all  who  might  happen  to  be  present,  she 
had  flung  down  the  steps,  crying  out,  '  Oh, 
Hubert,  are  you  there  at  last  ?'  She  all  but 
threw  herself  into  his  arms.  Even  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  was  being  fooled,  such 
fooling  was  sweet  to  a  man  who  possessed  a 
voluptuary's  soul  imprisoned  in  a  deformed 
body.  Hubert,  however,  had  hardly  had 
time  to  respond  to  his  beautiful  cousin's 
effusions,  for  Mamy  had  run  forward  with 
frantic  inquiries  for  Dick,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  own  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  been  to  the  Boulevard 
de  rObservatoire,  he  said,  where  Mrs.  Clare 
and  Truca  were  waiting  in  great  uneasiness. 
He  had  told  them  he  had  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  that  Dick  was  all  right. 
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'  I  suppose  it  was  because  you  were  waiting 
for  Dick  that  you  did  not  come  to  us  ?'  Eila 
interrupted,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  upon  him 
with  caressing  anxiety.  He  had  never  seen 
this  particular  expression  in  them  before. 

*  Yes,  I  was  waiting  for  your  brother,' 
Hubert  said,  looking  at  her  intently.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  really  been  anxious 
about  Mm  ?  '  I  was  going  to  send  a  message 
by  him  that  you  were  on  no  account  to  wait 
for  me  if  I  did  not  turn  up  with  my  friend 
here  by  eight  o'clock.' 

'  It  was  past  eight  before  we  got  into  the 
station,'  interposed  Jack  ;  he  was  feeling 
much  discomposed  at  the  sight  of  the  fair 
little  girl's  tears.  '  And  you've  lost  a  brother, 
it  seems,'  he  added,  turning  sympathetically 
to  Eila.      '  Is  he  quite  a  little  chap  Y 

*  N-no  ;  he's  g-grown  up,'  said  Mamy, 
sobbing. 

*  Oh,  then  he's  bound  to  be  all  right,'  said 
Jack,  smiling.  '  I  suppose  it's  not  the  first 
time  he's  been  late  for  dinner,  is  it  ?' 

Treated  in  this  way,  Dick's  disappearance 
seemed  a  little  less  tragic  than  the  sisters  had 
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supposed,  though   Eila   replied  with  a  grave 
sadness  : 

*  But  he  promised  to  be  back  by  seven.  He 
might  have  been  sure  we  should  not  have 
gone  to  the  restaurant  without  him.' 

'  You're  bound  to  find  him  when  you  get 
home,'  said  Jack,  with  assurance.  *  But  if 
you  shouldn't,  we'll  soon  be  on  his  track,  take 
my  word  for  it.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  know, 
for  I  want  to  be  one  of  the  search-party  ;  and 
I  promise  you  we'll  bring  him  back  to  you  all 
right.  I  might  as  well  be  making  myself 
useful  as  loafing  about  the  streets,  for  I've 
nothing  to  do  in  Paris  but  amuse  myself  I 
mean,'  he  explained,  'that  I've  got  all  my 
time  on  my  hands.' 

*  But  we  don't  know  where  to  look,'  wailed 
Mamy.  '  We  can't  think  of  any  place  Dick 
could  have  stopped  at  between  here  and 
home.' 

'  Oh,  you  mustn't  suppose  your  brother  tells 
you  the  names  of  all  his  acquaintances.  Miss 
Clare,'  observed  Jack  demurely.  '  Hadn't 
you  better  let  me  call  a  cab  for  you  now  .'^ 
And  I'll  follow  you  to  your  place  in  another. 
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Then,  if  your  brother  hasn't  turned  up,  you 
can  just  let  me  know,  and  we'll  get  the  police 
to  help  us  without  loss  of  time.' 

Mamy  turned  pale  at  the  mention  of  the 
police,  and  Hubert  silently  signed  to  Eila  to 
follow  him. 

'  Wait  for  us  a  moment,'  he  said  to  Mamy, 
who  was  preparing  to  come  as  well ;  '  I  have 
a  word  to  say  to  your  sister.' 

*  I  will  take  care  of  Miss  Clare,'  said  Jack 
promptly,  and  Mamy  was  fain  to  remain 
behind.  Eila  meanwhile  was  following  her 
cousin  with  trembling  apprehension.  Hubert 
preceded  her  in  grim  silence  to  the  reading- 
room,  making  no  response  to  her  breathless 
inquiries  until  he  had  led  her  to  a  compara- 
tively secluded  corner,  where  he  obliged  her 
to  seat  herself  upon  an  unoccupied  divan, 
drawing  forward  a  chair  for  himself  opposite 
to  her. 

The  '  formality  of  these  preparations  in- 
creased Eila's  alarm. 

*  There  is  something  you  have  not  told 
me,'  she  cried,  feeling  sick  with  terror.  'You 
know  what  has  happened  to  Dick,  and  you 
won't  tell  me.' 
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Hubert's  dark,  enigmatic  face  did  not  con- 
vey either  affirmation  or  negation. 

'  Tell  me/  she  cried  imploringly,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm  ;  '  what  reason  can  you 
have  for  torturing  me,  Hubert  ?' 

'  I  don't  want  to  torture  you,'  he  said  in 
embarrassed  tones  ;  '  that  is  just  the  diffi- 
culty :   I  don't  know  how  to  avoid  it.' 

*  Is  it  such  bad  news  ?'  she  whispered,  and 
her  face  grew  livid.     '  Is  Dick  dead  ?' 

'  Dead  ?  No  ;  very  much  the  contrary,  I 
fancy.' 

The  almost  scornful  tone  of  the  reply 
brought  the  colour  back  to  her  cheek  with  a 
rush.  '  Thank  God  (if  there  was  a  God)  for 
that.'  But  why  did  Hubert  adopt  so  heart- 
less an  attitude  ?  What  was  there  to  mock 
at  in  a  sister's  tears  ? 

'  Is  he  hurt,  then  ?' 

*  Not  that  I  know  of.  Not  bodily,  at 
least ' 

*  Not  bodily,'  she  sighed  impatiently.  *  Oh, 
Hubert,  what  satisfaction  can  it  be  to  tor- 
ment me  when  I  am  in  such  awful  anxiety  ? 
Something  /las  happened,  and  it  concerns 
Dick,  and  you  won't  tell  me  what  it  is.' 
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*  Because  I'm  sure  of  nothing  myself,  and 
I  don't  know  how  you  will  take  the  news, 
only  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  Master 
Dick  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  thief.' 

*  A  what  ?'  she  repeated,  bewildered. 

'  A  thief !'  He  reiterated  the  word  harshly. 
'  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  roll  of 
napoleons  I  put  by  in  your  brother's  pre- 
sence this  morning  should  have  disappeared 
this  afternoon,  and  that  he  himself  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.' 

A  silence  as  of  death  followed  this 
announcement.  Raising  his  eyes,  Hubert 
saw  that  his  beautiful  cousin's  face  was  sud- 
denly transformed.  It  was  no  longer  white 
as  when  she  had  fainted  at  the  Folies- 
Fantassin.  A  gray  horror  had  overspread 
it,  making  it  as  leaden  in  hue  as  the  face  of 
a  two  days'  corpse  ;  and  all  living  warmth 
seemed  to  have  fled  from  her  cheeks.  Doubt- 
less the  cold  she  had  endured  while  waiting 
outside  had  contracted  the  facial  muscles,  but 
only  a  spiritual  chill  could  have  changed  so 
utterly  the  expression  they  rendered. 

Those    who    suffer    a    tremendous    bodily 
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shock,  like  the  victims  of  a  railway  accident, 
are  never  able  to  describe  the  sensations  that 
immediately  follow  the  blow.  A  paralysis  of 
the  very  nerves  and  centre  of  feeling  are  the 
first  merciful  consequence,  to  be  followed — 
alas,  how  soon ! — by  the  reawakening  faculty 
for  extremest  suffering.  The  Immediate 
effect  of  Hubert's  words  had  been  to  aim  a 
blow  at  the  most  sensitive  part  of  Ella's 
organization,  that  Inborn,  Ingrained  senti- 
ment of  family  love  and  prid.e  which  was  the 
dominant  quality  of  her  nature.  At  first  she 
was  simply  stunned,  but  as  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  Hubert's  accusation  dawned  upon 
her  slowly,  the  acutest  misery  she  had  ever 
been  conscious  of  feeling  overcame  her.  Not 
even  the  moments  of  frenzied  terror  that  had. 
marked  her  escape  from  the  clutches  of  her 
lunatic  husband  were  comparable  in  misery 
to  those  she  experienced  now.  Could  she 
have  brought  herself  to  recall  this  phase  of 
cruel  mental  anguish  at  a  later  time,  she 
might  have  wondered  how  so  many  forms  of 
torturing  conjecture  could  hold  one  poor 
helpless  human  mind  In   their  grasp  at  one 
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and  the  same  time.  Dick  was  innocent ;  of 
that  she  could  no  more  doubt  than  that  the 
sun  was  fire.  But  the  accusation  brought 
against  him  made  her  wince  as  though  she 
had  seen  the  red-hot  brand  of  a  criminal 
pressed  hissing  against  his  smooth  young 
flesh  before  her  eyes.  He  was  innocent. 
She  and  God — if,  once  more,  there  were  a 
God — knew  that.  But  supposing  Hubert 
refused  to  believe  it.  Or  supposing,  again, 
that  Hubert  should  be  a  fiend — an  arch- 
villain,  like  the  Lucifer  of  which  he  was  so 
apt  a  counterpart — and  that  this  accusation 
brought  against  her  brother  should  be  the 
result  of  some  deep-laid  plot  to  get  all  the 
family,  herself  to  begin  with,  into  his  power. 
Yet  how  monstrous  and  unnecessary  such  a 
scheme  would  be!  Had  she  not  made  up 
her  mind  that  as  long  as  Hubert  was  good 
to  the  others,  as  long  as  he  gave  them  the 
wherewithal  to  nourish  themselves  with,  she 
would  do  and  be  whatever  he  chose  to  make 
her — his  thing,  like  Beatrice  in  Shakespeare's 
comedy.  For  an  instant  she  felt  nothing  but 
a  wild  desire  to  fling  back  the  accusation  in 
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Hubert's  teeth,  and  spurn  all  the  benefits, 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  that  the  family 
might  owe  to  his  bounty — to  escape  with 
Mamy  into  the  street  and  look  for  poor,  ill- 
used  Dick,  to  confront  him  there  and  then 
with  their  cousin,  and  to  force  Hubert  to 
retract  with  abject  apologies  the  hideous 
charge  he  had  made.  Alas  for  these  heroic 
resolves !  Had  not  Hubert  purchased  the 
right  to  treat  the  family  as  he  chose  ?  What 
could  their  defiance  of  him  lead  to  but  his 
desertion  of  them  ?  And  what  would  be  left 
them  then  but  the  octagonal  blue  bottle  that 
haunted  Eila's  dreams,  as  the  vengeful  vision 
of  the  Holy  Grail  haunted  the  erring  Lance- 
lot ?  The  eyes  she  turned  towards  her 
cousin  as  she  came  to  this  politic  conclusion 
were  like  those  of  an  animal  at  bay.  More 
eloquent  than  any  words  was  the  expression 
of  trapped  and  helpless  misery  they  con- 
veyed. Hubert  continued  rapidly,  though 
in  softer  tones  : 

*  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  myself  of  what 
I  say,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to 
tell  your  mother.     I  have  only  told  you  be- 

VOL.  III.  47 
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cause  I  want  you  to  know  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  your  brother  has  come  to 
no  bodily  harm.  But  he  has  got  into  bad 
hands.  I  need  not  say  there  is  a  woman  in 
the  case.'  The  words  were  accompanied  by 
a  sneering  laugh  of  Mephistophelian  signi- 
ficance. '  There  always  Is.  But  your  brother 
is  a  young  fool.  I  don't  look  upon  him  as  a 
deliberate  criminal.  I  mean  to  find  him  and 
bring  him  back,  and  if  he  Is  not  frightened 
out  of  playing  the  burglar  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  What  you  had 
better  do  now  is  to  go  home  with  your  sister. 
You  may  tell  your  mother  that  I  know  where 
Dick  is  ;  tell  her  that  he  has  got  into  a  scrape, 
and  she  must  wait  until  I  get  him  out  of  it. 
Do  you  understand  ?' 

There  was  certainly  a  warrant  for  asking 
the  last  question,  for  the  stony  despair  that 
had  settled  upon  young  Mrs.  Frost's  face 
made  it  look  more  like  an  uncomprehending 
mask  than  the  countenance  of  a  listening 
human  being.  A  reply  of  some  kind,  how- 
ever, was  necessary,  but  how  was  she  to 
frame   it  ?     The  mere   physical   anguish  she 
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felt  in  the  muscles  about  the  throat  when  she 
essayed  to  speak  forced  her  to  temporary 
silence.  At  last  the  agonized  words,  *  It  is  a 
mistake — it  can't  be  !  If  it  were  as  you  say, 
there  would  be  nothing  left — but  to  kill  our- 
selves,' came  forth  in  half-stifled  phrases,  pro- 
nounced with  cruel  difficulty.  Hubert  could 
not  have  said  whether  sobs  or  mere  hysteric 
gasps  interfered  with  their  utterance.  Either 
pity  or  anxiety  to  ward  off  a  possible  scene, 
an  unpleasant  contingency  in  a  public  place, 
with  a  hunchback  man  and  a  beautiful  woman 
for  the  actors,  prompted  him  to  say,  in  tones 
of  reassuring  firmness  : 

'  I  thought  you  had  more  self-control,  Eila, 
or  I  would  not  have  spoken  to  you  about  the 
matter  at  all.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
help  me,  and  to  reassure  your  family.  I  think 
your  brother  has  been  tempted  to  take  the 
money  by  a  woman.  Perhaps  she  made  him 
believe  it  would  be  returned.  He  is  simple 
enough  to  believe  anything.  But  he  is  yozcr 
brother,  and  that  is  enough  forme.  His  fate 
will  depend  upon  yourself;  you  may  go  home 
now  with  the  certainty  that  he  is  in  no  danger. 
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I  am  going  to  find  your  sister,  and  I  need 
not  warn  you  to  repeat  nothing  to  her  of 
what  I  have  told  you.' 

Jack's  efforts  to  pacify  Mamy  had  been 
more  successful  than  those  that  Hubert  had 
attempted  in  the  direction  of  her  sister.  The 
young  man's  logic  might  be  at  fault,  but  his 
certainty  was  so  unassailable  and  absolute 
that  it  inspired  the  confidence  of  a  kind  of 
inspiration.  After  five  minutes'  parley  with 
him,  Dick's  escapade  had  begun  to  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  natural  and  almost  an 
inevitable  incident  in  Mamy's  eyes,  the 
only  wonder  being  that  Dick  had  waited  so 
much  longer  than  other  brothers  to  absent 
himself  some  fine  night  without  rhyme  or 
reason  from  the  maternal  roof. 

A  cab  was  soon  found.  The  Bacchante's 
ghastly  expression  did  not  escape  Mr.  Wil- 
ton's observation  as  he  put  the  sisters  inside. 
Hubert  forbade  the  notion  of  following  the 
girls  home,  declaring  that  he  had  found  a 
clue  to  Dick's  whereabouts,  and  replying  to 
Mamy's  eager  string  of  inquiries  by  the 
oracular  words,  '  I  know  what  I  know.    Your 
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brother  is  in  no  danger.  But  I  must  help 
him  out  of  a  little  scrape  he  has  got  into 
before  you  can  see  him  home  again.' 

Mamy  clung  to  her  cousin's  arm  imploring 
to  be  told  more.  But  despite  Hubert's  re- 
fusal, the  relief  of  driving  home  with  even  the 
half-assurance  that  he  had  given  her  was  so 
enormous  that  she  found  her  spirits  and  her 
voice  together.  But  Eila  was  deaf  to  Mamy's 
observations.  She  was  deaf  to  all,  indeed, 
save  a  sentence  of  Hubert's  that  rang  in  her 
ears  in  the  darkness  as  she  drove  home  with 
Mamy.  Hubert  had  placed  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  cab  into  her  hands  at  parting  as 
he  bade  her  good-night  at  the  door  of  the 
vehicle,  while  Jack  was  speaking  to  Mamy 
on  the  other  side. 

'Your  brother's  fate  is  in  your  hands,'  he 
had  repeated  to  her  in  low  tones,  and  Eila 
knew  in  her  heart  what  was  implied  in  his 
words. 

Had  the  sisters  been  possessed  of  an  in- 
visible coat  of  armour,  one  of  them  at  least 
might  have  found  her  burden  greatly  lightened 
if  she  could  have  followed   Hubert  an  hour 
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later  into  his  room.  For  there  she  would 
have  seen  him  draw  forth  a  letter  addressed 
in  Dick's  large  unformed  hand,  and  read  it, 
apparently  for  the  second  time,  by  the  light 
of  a  candle  standing  on  his  chest  of  drawers. 
She  might  have  taken  comfort,  too,  from  the 
half-contemptuous  amusement  portrayed  in 
his  eyes  as  he  read.  Greatest  comfort  of  all, 
however,  would  she  have  found  in  reading 
the  letter  itself,  couched  in  the  following 
terms  : 

*  Dear  Sir, 

*  Adele ,  to  whom  you  introduced 

me,  is  to  be  turned  out  of  her  rooms  into  the 
streets  if  she  cannot  pay  a  debt  of  twenty 
pounds  contracted  for  helping  her  brother. 
The  man  is  waiting  to  turn  her  out,  and  he 
will  not  listen  to  me.  I  know  if  you  were 
here  you  would  lend  me  or  give  me  the  twenty 
napoleons  that  are  to  save  her  from  ruin.  I 
have  waited  as  long  as  I  dared,  and  now  I 
am  going  to  take  the  roll  of  five  hundred 
francs  from  your  drawer  and  run  with  them 
to  Adele.     Not  an  instant  is  to  be  lost,  or  it 
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will  be  too  late.  I  know  I  have  no  means  of 
paying  you  back,  and  that  you  can  have  me 
taken  up  as  a  robber  If  you  choose.  But 
there  is  one  way  In  which  I  can  pay  the  debt. 
You  have  said  you  would  take  me  to  Cologne 
with  the  others.  Now,  instead  of  going,  I 
will  stay  and  drudge  at  the  meanest  occupa- 
tion— I  will  be  a  chiffonier,  if  nothing  else 
turns  up — until  I  have  saved  you  the  sum 
you  would  have  spent  upon  me.  Did  not 
the  body  of  the  debtor  belong  to  the  creditor 
according  to  the  old  Roman  law  ?  Well, 
then,  my  body  is  in  your  possession.  Put  me 
to  the  meanest  tasks.  Try  tortures  on  me  If 
that  is  your  pleasure.  I  shall  not  complain. 
Take  the  pound  of  flesh,  and  the  blood,  too. 
I  want  to  pay  my  debt  In  any  way  you  choose 
to  suggest.  I  cannot  go  to  my  home  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  would  rather  not  see  my 
people  until  they  return  from  the  trip,  but 
you  will  tell  them  I  have  come  to  no  harm. 

'  It  is  not  for  Adele's  bodily  salvation  alone 
that  the  money  was  required.  When  you 
sent  me  to  her,  you  had  no  Idea  I  should  dis- 
cover one  of  those  rare  and  grand  types  of 
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women  who  are  capable  of  rising  as  high  as 
they  have  fallen  low.  I  use  this  expression 
oi  fallen  because  it  is  supposed  to  render  the 
meaning  I  want  to  convey,  but  I  don't  en- 
dorse it  in  the  sense  the  world  gives  it  at  all. 
I  have  sworn  to  make  Adele  worthy  of  her- 
self, and  even  if  I  go  to  prison  for  it,  my  own 
conscience  will  acquit  me.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EILA    IS    ASKED    TO    PAY    THE    COST. 

Such  a  night  as  Eila  spent  after  hearing- 
Hubert's  revelation  might  be  fitly  described 
as  a  groping  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Her  mattress  on  the  floor  was  but 
a  rack  of  torment.  Not  of  bodily  anguish 
(though  to  toss  and  turn  about  through  a 
long  sleepless  night  is  physical  discomfort  of 
a  kind  that  borders  on  suffering),  but  of  utter 
mental  prostration  and  humiliation.  Bitter 
scalding  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks  in 
the  darkness  as  the  whole  miserable  scene  of 
the  previous  evening  recurred  to  her.  What 
if  Hubert's  accusation  were  really  true — if 
Dick  had  really  done  the  deed  ascribed  to 
him  ?  But  no — it  could  not  be.  Dick,  with 
[89] 
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his  lofty  speech  and  high-as-heaven  aspira- 
tions, to  fall  so  pitiably  low  !  Dick,  who 
could  talk  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of 
angels,  to  be  denounced  as  a  common  cowardly 
thief!  If  it  were  indeed  true,  then  he  must 
be  mad.  How  otherwise  could  he  have  con- 
sented, in  one  short  hideous  moment,  to  an- 
nihilate the  dear  early  Dick  they  had  all 
believed  in  and  loved,  and  to  substitute  a  low 
criminal  in  his  place  ?  Only  a  few  years 
ago  he  would  have  been  hanged  for  stealing 
Hubert's  money.  Her  father-in-law  had  seen 
men  hanged  in  Hobart  in  the  old  days  for  a 
less  crime  than  this.  And  then  the  heartless 
cruelty  of  leaving  his  family  to  surmise  that 
he  had  been  killed  !  Thank  Heaven,  their 
mother  did  not  know  the  horrible  motive  for 
his  absence.  To  have  the  truth  suspected  at 
home  would  indeed  have  filled  Eila's  cup  to 
overflowing.  Bitter  as  the  draught  was,  as 
long  as  she  alone  tasted  the  full  flavour  of 
its  bitterness,  she  could  put  on  a  brave  face 
under  her  anguish.  But  to  see  the  others 
lowered  to  the  dust  by  Dick's  crime  would 
have  been  more  than  she  could  bear.     Again 
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and  again  the  vision  of  the  octagonal  blue 
bottle  shaped  itself  before  her  fevered  vision. 
Why  was  life  given  to  us  entangled  with  so 
much  that  corroded  and  spoiled  it  ?  If  it 
were  in  reality  the  gift  of  a  responsible  Power 
— not  a  mere  accident  resulting  from  the 
working  of  blind  forces — why  was  it  not  per- 
missible to  return  it  to  the  source  whence  it 
came  ?  No  reasonable  person  could  expect 
another  to  accept  a  gift  against  his  will.  As 
for  herself,  she  was  tired  of  struggling  for  the 
well  -  being  of  the  family.  Some  power 
stronger  than  her  own  was  perpetually  fight- 
ing against  her.  When  it  was  not  poverty 
it  was  something  more  terrible  still.  As  for 
Dick,  if  he  were  not  mad,  as  she  half  dreaded, 
half  hoped  might  prove  to  be  the  case,  he 
must  at  least  have  cast  off  his  family  for  ever. 
Had  he  retained  but  a  spark  of  his  former 
feeling  for  them  he  could  never  have  acted 
as  he  had  done.  He  would  have  paused 
before  branding  Mamy,  upon  whose  marriage 
so  much  depended,  as  the  sister  of  a  criminal. 
Burning,  unrelieving  tears  coursed  down 
Eila's    cheeks    as    the    consequences    of  her 
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brother's  crime  rose  before  her  Hke  avenging" 
ghosts. 

After  a  night  passed  in  solitary  weeping,  it 
was  easy  to  pretend  a  headache  as  a  reason 
for  remaining  the  following  day  in  her  dark- 
ened room,  and  hiding  her  swollen  eyes  from 
the  commiseration  of  her  sisters.  She  heard 
much  fragmentary  talk  concerning  Dick 
during  the  course  of  the  morning  through 
the  half-closed  door,  and  more  than  once  her 
mother  or  Mamy  crept  to  her  bedside  to 
make  her  repeat  the  assurance  that  Hubert 
had  given  her  of  his  being  bodily  safe.  At 
twelve  Truca  brought  her  a  cup  of  broth 
from  the  restaurant,  together  with  a  letter  that 
had  been  left  by  a  man  from  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre. 

*  Take  away  the  broth,  I  can't  touch  it  ; 
and  pull  up  the  blind  a  little — quick  !'  Eila 
cried,  eagerly  snatching  at  the  letter,  unheed- 
ful  of  the  dismay  portrayed  in  Truca's  face  ; 
the  little  girl  had  never  in  all  her  experience 
been  treated  so  by  her  sister,  and  the  rude 
rejection  of  her  broth,  in  place  of  the  loving 
kiss  she   had  looked   for,   was  an  additional 
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mortification.  The  letter  was  from  Hubert, 
and  Eila's  face  crimsoned  as  she  read  the 
few  laconic  lines  in  his  clear,  smooth  hand- 
writing, so  utterly  unlike  the  writer : 

*  Can  you  meet  me  to-day  at  half-past 
three,  by  Chapu's  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery  ?  I  have  something  to  say 
that  is  not  for  the  ears  of  the  others  ;  you 
may  make  your  mind  easy  about  your 
brother  for  the  present,  and  as  regards  his 
ultimate  fate,  the  decision  rests  with  your- 
self.' 

With  herself!  Eila  trembled  as  she  read 
these  words.  What  would  she  not  do  to 
rescue  Dick  ?  She  was  a  physical  coward,  it 
was  true.  Pain  to  others  as  well  as  to  her- 
self— the  very  thought  and  conception  of  it, 
even  without  the  realization,  made  her  sick 
at  heart.  Yet  she  believed  that  if  Hubert 
had  proposed  to  inflict  some  physical  torture 
upon  her  as  a  means  of  purchasing  Dick's 
salvation — such,  for  instance,  as  the  wrench- 
ing  out   of  her  beautiful   firm   teeth  or  the 
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racking  of  her  supple  joints — she  could  have 
braced  herself  to  endure  the  martyrdom. 
Happily,  such  a  contingency  was  not  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Though  there  was  some- 
thing disquieting  and  mysterious  in  her 
cousin's  personality,  it  was  absurd  to  regard 
him  in  the  light  of  a  melodramatic  monster. 
Nevertheless,  as  Eila  made  her  hasty  pre- 
parations for  meeting  him  secretly,  she  suf- 
fered a  severe  strain  of  mental  tension. 
Hubert  was  exacting  upon  the  point  of  neat- 
ness. Despite  her  agitation,  she  was  careful 
to  tie  her  small  spotted  veil  as  neatly  as  pos- 
sible over  the  little  Marie  Stuart  bonnet,  and 
even  to  sew  a  missing  button  on  her  glove 
with  shaking  hands.  The  veil  hid  the 
traces  of  her  morning  tears,  and  she  hur- 
ried through  the  reception-room  with  the 
announcement  that  she  was  going  to  air  her 
headache  on  the  boulevards. 

But  Mrs.  Clare  and  Mamy  had  gone  out, 
and  Eila  knew  that  they  were  seeking  for  a 
clue  to  Dick's  whereabouts.  Though  it  was 
hardly  past  the  half-hour  as  she  entered  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  Hubert  was  there  be- 
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fore  her.  The  sight  of  his  figure  in  a  pubHc 
place  never  failed  to  awaken  a  pang  of  pity- 
In  her  breast.  She  hurried  towards  him  now 
by  a  side-passage  between  the  statues,  hoping 
to  make  it  appear  that  she  had  not  seen  him 
from  far  off;  but  her  feint  was  unsuccessful. 
The  piercing  eyes  surveying  her  over  the 
double  eyeglass  from  beneath  the  rugged 
brows  conveyed  a  mute  comprehension  of  her 
manoeuvre  In  their  saturnine  expression,  and 
Ella  felt  almost  too  Intimidated  to  speak. 
'  I  am  not  late  ?'  was  all  she  found  breath  to 
utter,  in  a  tone  that  conveyed  more  of  apology 
than  affirmation. 

'  No  ;  and  If  you  are,  we  have  plenty  of 
time,'  he  said  composedly ;  '  the  gallery  is 
open  until  five.' 

She  followed  him  silently,  as  he  continued 
to  examine  the  statues  and  busts  around  him. 
The  contrast  between  the  Idealized  marble 
forms  and  the  grotesque  mould  in  which 
Nature  had  cast  him  impressed  her  so  pain- 
fully that  she  hurried  past  sculptured  gods 
and  dancing  nymphs  with  downcast  eyes. 
Hubert  seemed  resolved  upon  prolonging  the 
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penitential  promenade  without  regard  to  her 
feelings  ;  but  at  last  they  found  themselves 
in  the  long  picture-gallery  that  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  hall  of  sculpture.  Ella  was 
wont  to  turn  in  here  at  odd  moments  of  the 
day,  and  could  have  found  the  way  to  her 
favourite  pictures  blindfold ;  but  now  the 
luminous  reflection  from  past  Diazes  and 
modern  Duezes  had  lost  its  charm  for  her. 
She  might,  Indeed,  have  been  walking  In  the 
catacombs  under  her  feet,  for  all  she  saw  of 
the  pictures.  Hubert  made  a  feint  of  being 
entirely  absorbed  in  them,  pausing  before  the 
balustrade  with  his  hands  resting  upon  the 
bar,  and  critically  examining  each  painting 
in  turn. 

*  He  is  doing  it  to  torment  me,'  thought 
Ella  to  herself;   'he  zs  like  Quilp,  after  all.' 

Her  anxiety  for  news  of  her  brother  was 
overwhelming,  but  she  shrank  from  the  terror 
of  hearing  his  name  coupled  with  the  word 
'thief.'  Whatever  horror  the  Idea  of  Dick's 
crime  might  inspire,  he  was,  after  all,  of  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  one  of  the  sacred  band, 
and  the  thought  that  this  man  by  her  side 
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had    the   power,    nay,    perhaps    the    will,    to 
brand    him  with    lifelong    infamy  was  unen- 
durable to  her.     But  Hubert  seemed  to  have 
forgotten    the    object    which    had    been    the 
ostensible    motive    of    his    sending    for    her. 
He    had    halted,    for  what    appeared    to    his 
victim    an    interminable    time,    in    front    of 
Cormont's  mighty  canvas,  looking  with  grim 
satisfaction  at  the  wonderful  scene  depicted 
thereon.      Here  we  see  the  wild  descendants 
of  Cain,  hawk-nosed  and  tawny-haired,  sweep- 
ing fiercely  on  their  restless  tramp  through 
the  desert.     The  curse  which  impelled  them 
to  fly  before  the  face  of  the  Lord   is  inter- 
preted    with    terrifying     realism.        Mighty 
hunters  are  they,  with  the  bleeding  fragments 
of  the  wild  beasts  they  have  slain  dangling 
in  ghastly  proximity  to  the  half-clad  women 
and  children  borne  along  upon  a  litter.     In 
her  normal  state  Eila  would  have  gazed  at 
this  picture  with  the  bright  fresh  interest  all 
works  of  art  aroused  in  her,  delighting  in  its 
realistic  and  imaginative   power.     To-day  it 
impressed  her  differently.     Cormont's  master- 
piece only  seemed  to  emphasize  the  dreari- 
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ness  of  human  destiny  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  In  the  hunted  children  of  Cain 
she  seemed  to  see  her  own  remote  ancestors, 
to  realize  that  the  curse  which  rested  on  them 
had  descended  upon  herself  and  her  belong- 
ings. Perhaps  Dick,  poor  Dick !  had  a  fore- 
father like  these  among  the  mountain  tribes 
of  India,  whose  raids  he  was  now  to  expiate 
in  a  nineteenth-century  gaol.  Where,  then, 
did  individual  responsibility  begin  and  end, 
and  if  scapegoats  and  victims  must  inevitably 
be  called  into  being,  should  we  not  rather 
pity  than  blame  them  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  these  sombre  re- 
flections, Eila  was  turning  away  from  her 
contemplation  of  the  picture,  when  Hubert's 
voice  recalled  her  : 

'  A  fine  painting,  is  it  not  ?'  he  remarked 
suavely,-  '  though  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
sandy  blight  in  the  atmosphere  I  don't  like.' 

His  tone  was  interrogatory,  and  her  reply 
betrayed  the  bitterness  she  was  feeling. 

'  You  know  I  am  no  judge  of  pictures, 
Hubert,'  she  said  wearily.  *  All  I  can  see  in 
this  one  is  a  reminder  of  how  miserable  we 
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were  doomed  to  be  from  the  beginning.  But 
if  it  is  only  for  the  pictures  you  came,  I  will 
ask  you  to  let  me  go  away.  They  want 
me  at  home,  and  I  have  not  been  well  ; 
indeed ' 

Her  lips  quivered.  She  could  have  found 
it  in  her  heart  to  cry  for  sheer  pity  of  herself 
at  this  moment.  Never  had  she  felt  more 
completely  discouraged  and  forlorn.  Hubert's 
manner  changed.  If  he  felt  a  secret  sense  of 
elation  at  the  certainty  that  he  had  the  beauti- 
ful Bacchante  in  his  power,  he  did  not  show 
it.  He  assured  his  cousin  courteously  that 
he  had  had  no  intention  of  luring  her  to  the 
Luxembourg  on  false  pretences. 

'  The  fact  is  that  I  have  a  very  important 
communication  to  make  to  you,'  he  added. 
'  You  do  look  rather  pale  and  tired,  and  as  it 
may  take  somewhat  long  in  the  saying,  sup- 
pose we  go  upstairs  and  find  a  seat  in  some 
empty  room  where  nobody  is  likely  to  dis- 
turb us.' 

Eila  mutely  expressed  her  acquiescence. 

Her  heart  was  beating  with  loud  appre- 
hensive throbs  as  she  followed   him  up  the 
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Staircase.  Feeling  it  flutter  with  a  quick, 
irregular  movement  as  she  paused  to  take 
breath,  she  wondered  in  her  Inexperience 
whether  this  might  be  a  symptom  of  heart 
disease — a  preliminary,  indeed,  to  the  stopping 
of  the  heart's  action  altogether.  She  had 
heard  of  people  dying  suddenly  in  this  way, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  at  this  moment  that 
their  lot  was  one  to  be  envied. 

Hubert  led  the  way  to  a  square  room 
terminating  an  oblong  gallery.  The  few 
sober  pictures  against  the  walls — a  green 
riverside  with  a  flower-strewn  meadow,  from 
the  brush  of  Daubigny — attracted  few  visitors. 
In  the  recess  of  the  window  was  a  bench 
upon  which  Eila  seated  herself  with  her  face 
turned  from  the  light.  Hubert  remained 
standing,  his  arm  resting  upon  the  balustrade 
that  guarded  the  pictures. 

In  this  position  he  could  look  down  upon 
his  victim,  almost  dominate  her,  for  young 
Mrs.  Frost  appeared  Indeed  like  a  trembling 
culprit  before  him.  The  sense  of  family 
solidarity,  the  ruling  sentiment  In  her  nature, 
surged  up  within  her  in  the  presence  of  her 
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brother's  accuser.  Her  dark  eyes  assumed 
unconsciously  an  expression  of  resentful 
defiance.  Hubert  watched  her  for  some 
time  in  silence.  Then  casting  a  furtive 
glance  round  the  room  to  see  that  no  one 
was  in  hearing,  he  addressed  her  in  words  so 
unlooked  for  that  a  shock  of  surprise  was  the 
first  sensation  they  awakened.  Surely  they 
were  the  last  she  could  have  expected  to  hear 
from  him  at  such  a  moment. 

'  Eila,  have  you  cared  for  many  men  in 
your  life  ?'  he  asked  abruptly,  though  in  low, 
softly-pitched  tones,  while  his  eyes  seemed 
to  question  her  inmost  soul. 

'  No  !'  she  replied  wonderingly  ;  '  why  ?' 
Her  astonishment  was  great,  but  the  feeling 
of  being  impelled  by  a  will  stronger  than  her 
own  seemed  to  make  her  answer  come  of  its 
own  accord  without  any  exercise  of  volition 
on  her  own  part.  She  could  almost  under- 
stand now  how  criminals  might  be  brought 
to  avow  a  crime  that  it  had  been  the  object 
of  their  lives  to  conceal,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  they  were  brought  into  subjection  by  the 
stronger  will  of  the  questioner. 
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*  Do  you  care  for  anyone  now,  either  here 
or  in  AustraHa  ?'  Hubert  insisted,  still  keeping 
his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  her. 

'  No,'  said  Ella  again  ;   '  no  one.' 

Her  voice  sounded  far-away  and  almost 
dreamy.  She  could  not  feel  in  her  heart  that 
she  returned  Reginald's  love  in  kind.  Rather, 
she  let  herself  be  loved  by  him,  because  she 
was  in  need  of  someone  to  trust  and  to  lean 
upon.  But  she  found  the  separation  from 
him  by  half  the  world's  circumference  endur- 
able enough,  not  hungering  for  his  bodily 
presence,  as  undoubtedly  he  hungered  for 
hers. 

'You  are  a  strange  woman,'  was  Hubert's 
next  remark.  '  Now  that  the  way  is  cleared, 
I  may  as  well  come  to  the  end  of  what  I  have 
to  say.  But  first  of  all  you  must  let  me  warn 
you  that  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  entirely  without  prejudices  ;  you  have  led 
me  to  infer  as  much  more  than  once.' 

He  paused,  and  she  interposed  with,  '  What 
kind  of  prejudices  ?' 

She  felt  the  question  to  be  a  weak  one,  but 
her  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  she  would  fain 
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have  obtained  some  notion  of  the  ground  upon 
which  she  was  treading. 

*  Every  kind,'  Hubert  said,  frowning : 
'  religious,  social,  traditional,  familiar  —  any 
name  by  which  you  choose  to  call  them  ; 
received  or  preconceived  notions  of  whatever 
sort.     You  are  free  of  them  all,  are  you  not  ?' 

'  It  depends,'  Eila  made  reply,  'upon  what 
you  call  ''prejudices."' 

The  argumentative  family  instinct  was 
beginning  to  assert  itself.  Her  eyes  lost 
their  vacant  look,  and  became  earnest  and 
interested  as  she  raised  them  towards  his. 

'What  I  call  prejudices!'  he  repeated  after 
a  pause  for  reflection.  '  Well,  I  should  call 
a  prejudice  anything  that  prevented  me  from 
affirming  my  individuality  whenever  and  how- 
ever I  may  choose.  There  are  ways,  of 
course,  with  which  the  law  interferes,  and 
then  one  is  helpless.  I  value  my  freedom 
too  much  to  give  the  law  a  pretext  for  depriv- 
ing me  of  it.  Perhaps  I  was  not  always  so 
wise.  However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
present  affairs.  I  never  run  counter  to  the 
law  now  ;  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
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Short  of  that,  I  have  no  law  but  my  own 
incHnations.  I  thought  you  had  much  the 
same  principle  of  action.' 

'  Did  you  ?  Well,  I  am  a  kind  of  indi- 
vidualist, I  suppose,'  said  Eila,  hesitating  — 
'  for  myself,  at  least,  because  I  would  institute 
Socialism  for  the  rest  of  the  world  if  I 
could.' 

'  A  very  convenient  theory.'  Hubert 
smiled  grimly.  '  Well,  as  it  appears  we  are 
both  individualists,  I  may  affirm  my  parti- 
cular form  of  individualism  without  fear  of 
shocking  you.  There  is  one  point  especially 
in  which  mine  differs  from  yours,  that  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you.  Instead  of 
being  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  full  heyday 
of  her  youth,  I  am — well,  what  you  see.'  He 
hurried  over  the  last  words  with  sneering 
accents.  '  Yet,  being  what  I  am,  I  still  cling 
to  the  illusion  of  introducing  the  element 
into  my  life  that  you  seem  to  have  put  so 
quietly  out  of  yours.  You  look  astonished, 
Eila.  Those  very  remarkable  eyes  of  yours 
are  easier  to  read  than  you  suspect ;  it  is  a 
fact,  all  the  same.      For  all  the  years  that  I 
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have  passed  in  exile  I  have  never  lost  my 
hold  of  the  vision  that  had  to  do  duty  for 
the  reality.  You  see,  the  reality  never  came 
in  my  way — and  if  it  had  it  would  not  have 
helped  me  much — never,  that  is  to  say,  until 
I  m^t you.^ 

He  stopped.  She  made  no  rejoinder,  and 
Hubert  continued  passionately  : 

'  I  never  dreamed  of  meeting  such  a 
woman  as  you.  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  possible.  But  having  met  you  face  to  face, 
how  could  I  ever  fall  back  on  my  vision 
again  ?  It  would  not  be  possible,  however  1 
might  try.  It  must  be  you  or  nothing,  Eila. 
Listen  to  me,  and  don't  look  from  side  to 
side  like  a  frightened  bird.  Those  people 
are  much  more  interested  in  studying  the 
landscape  upside  down  in  the  water  than  in 
watching  you.  When  they  see  nothing  else 
in  a  picture  they  can  always  appreciate  the 
reflection.  I  say,  again,  it  must  be  you  or 
nothing.  I  am  not  going  to  mock  you  by 
asking  you  to  bestow  your  love  upon  me. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  that.  But  you  have 
assured   me    that    you   are    heart-whole.       I 
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have  watched  you  closely  from  the  very  out- 
set of  our  acquaintance,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  *you.  You  have  no  one  depending 
upon  you,  no  social  position  to  keep  up,  no 
children,  no  ties,  none  that  matter,  at  least, 
no  responsibilities  of  any  kind  :  you  are  as 
free  as  air.  Now,  I  admire  you  with  an 
intensity  of  which  you  can  form  no  concep- 
tion. It  is  like  a  new  life  to  me  to  be  near 
you.  What  the  hold  is  I  cannot  say.  I 
suppose  your  beauty  has  the  strongest  share 
in  it.  Beauty- worship  is  my  only  religion, 
as  you  are  aware.  It  is  like  the  sun  to  a 
fire-worshipper.  I  have  more  than  the 
ordinary  masculine  craze  for  it,  for  reasons 
which  we  need  not  go  into  now.  Now,  why 
should  you  not  let  yourself  be  worshipped 
by  me  in  my  own  way ' — his  eyes  seemed 
to  contract  with  the  intensity  of  the  gaze  he 
fastened  upon  her  downcast  face — '  in  ex- 
change for  the  services  I  can  render  your 
family  ?  There  is  Dick  to  be  discovered, 
and — no^  punished,  do  you  say?  Helped, 
rather,  into  an  honourable  and  paying  berth. 
Nothing  is  easier,  if  one  pays  for  it.     Then 
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you  would  like  your  other  brother  to  be 
given  a  better  billet,  would  not  you  ?  and 
have  an  annuity  settled  upon  your  mother 
and  sisters,  that  would  make  you  easy  about 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.  You 
have  the  power  to  accomplish  all  this,  and 
more,  if  you  choose.  What  price  are  you 
asked  to  pay  for  it  ? — you  will  want  to  know. 
Well,  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  little  kind 
to  me  in  my  own  way.  My  adoration  of 
you  in  secret  need  not  trouble  anybody.  I 
shall  not  proclaim  it  on  the  house-tops,  I 
promise  you,  though  there  are  men  who  in 
my  place  might  like  to  figure  as  the  ass  that 
carried  the  image  of  gold.  I  want  your 
permission  to  place  you  all  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ;  that  is  all.  You  may  say 
my  action  is  unchivalrous.  I  can't  help  that. 
I  have  my  own  views,  and  nothing  can 
change  my  resolution.  Let  me  say,  too, 
that  you  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  your 
brother  before  you  have  honoured  me  with 
an  answer.  I  have  no  desire  to  punish  him 
for  his  clumsy  theft,  but  there  is  no  motive 
for   my   preventing   the  law  from   taking  its 
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course,  unless  you  bid  me  do  so.  To-night 
it  will  be  too  late.  Now,  will  you  have  a 
few  moments  to  consider  while  I  go  and 
admire  the  landscape  upside  down  in  the 
river-picture?  To  save  useless  discussion, 
suppose  you  take  it  for  granted,  once  for  all, 
that  my  mind  is  irrevocably  made  up  as 
regards  the  conditions.  You  will  surrender 
yourself  entirely,  and  trust  to  me  to  do  what 
is  best  for  the  family,  or  the  law  will  take  its 
course,  and  I  leave  you  and  your  belongings 
to  your  fate  henceforth  and  for  ever !' 

He  walked  away  ;  he  had  given  her  time 
to  reflect,  and  she  sat  with  her  hands  folded 
in  her  lap,  her  head  a  little  bent  forward, 
looking  at  the  ground.  It  was  curious  that 
even  at  this  crisis  of  her  life  she  noticed  the 
polished  smoothness  of  the  Luxembourg 
boards,  and  wondered  whether  they  were 
waxed  every  morning,  and  whether  one  man 
did  all  the  work  alone.  Her  recent  experi- 
ences in  that  line  had  given  her  almost  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  floor- waxing.  She  wished 
she  could  force  herself  to  think  seriously  over 
the  question  she  had  been  left  to  decide.    She 
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wondered  whether  If  her  life  and  death  had 
been  In  the  balance  she  would  have  experi- 
enced the  same  kind  of  numbed,  half-alive 
sensation  she  was  conscious  of  now.  It  might 
be  that  condemned  criminals  did  not  really 
suffer  so  excruciatingly  In  their  minds  at  the 
last  moment,  after  all.  But  it  was  not  about 
other  criminals,  It  was  about  herself,  she  had 
to  think.  Let  her  reflect  a  moment.  Hubert 
had  proposed  that  she  should  put  herself  In 
his  hands — or,  in  other  words,  that  she  should 
become  his  unaccredited  wife ;  and  in  return 
for  this  concession  he  was  prepared  to  liberate 
her  brother,  to  place  the  family  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  wealth  and  outward  respectability,  and 
to  leave  her,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  con- 
tinue her  home-life  upon  Its  ordinary  footing. 
Looking  at  the  matter  dispassionately,  was 
there  anything  monstrous  in  the  proposition  ? 
Though  she  was  legally  bound  to  her  hus- 
band, circumstances  had  given  her  the  most 
absolute  freedom  as  regarded  her  movements. 
There  was  not  a  being  upon  earth  whose 
rights  or  interests  she  would  be  damaging — 
as  far  as  she  could  see  at  present — in  pursuing 
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the  course  suggested  by  Hubert.  It  would 
be  a  mere  hypocritical  pretence  to  urge  that 
her  husband  would  be  injured  by  it — she  had 
no  husband.  The  man  she  had  married 
existed  no  longer — would  never  exist  again — 
and  the  poor  lunatic  who  had  taken  his  place, 
away  in  the  asylum  in  the  Antipodes,  would 
be  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  any 
use  she  might  make  of  her  freedom.  Hubert 
himself  had  no  ties.  There  was  the  objec- 
tion, to  be  sure,  that  she  did  not  love  him  ; 
but,  then,  if  she  had  loved  him,  where  would 
have  been  the  sacrifice  ?  Was  she  not  alw^ays 
urging  upon  Mamy  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
herself  for  her  family  by  marrying  a  man 
with  whom  she  was  not  actually  in  love  ;  and 
should  she  not  herself  practise  what  she 
preached,  now  that  the  opportunity  presented 
itself?  What  behoved  a  person  who  loved 
her  family  was  to  do  the  thing  that  seemed 
most  advantageous  to  their  interests,  putting 
herself  and  her  own  feelings  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  Certainly  some  people  might 
shrink  from  binding  themselves  by  a  secret 
chain,  unhallowed  by  love,  and  from  entering 
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deliberately  upon  a  life  of  deceit  and  subter- 
fuge. But  only  let  these  people  have  a 
brother  on  the  brink  of  being  dragged  to 
prison,  and  a  mother'  and  sisters  who  would 
go  mad  with  grief — let  them  know  what  it  felt 
like  to  see  their  belongings  threatened  with 
ruin  and  starvation,  and  then  see  how  they 
would  act.  Life  was  made  so  easy  for  some 
persons,  and  so  cruelly  hard  for  others.  But 
she  would  not  complain  if  the  rest  were  spared 
and  she  alone  should  be  made  the  family 
scapegoat.  There  was  even  a  foretaste  of 
bitter  triumph  in  the  prospect  of  becoming 
their  secret  saviour  and  deliverer. 

Another  sentiment,  not  clearly  defined  or 
acknowledged  even  to  herself,  helped  to  bias 
Ella's  mind.  She  foresaw  vaguely  that  her 
power  over  Hubert  would  be  a  thousandfold 
increased  by  her  apparent  abdication  of  it. 
By  acceding  to  his  proposal  she  would  hold 
him  by  every  fibre  of  his  being,  and  could 
make  him  do  whatever  she  chose  in  behalf  of 
the  others. 

Never  was  a  bargain  where  two  human 
souls  were  in  the  balance  more   coldly  con- 
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sidered.  Never  did  maiden  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  the  altar  with  a  wealthy  and  detested 
suitor  count  the  cost  more  deliberately.  Had 
Hubert  returned  at  this  moment,  it  is  even 
possible  that  the  unholy  contract  might  have 
been  sealed  off-hand. 

*  Take  me,  Hubert,'  Eila  would  have  sobbed 
out.  '  I  don't  love  you,  and  I  am  terrified  of 
you.  But  to  have  you  do  all  you  promise  for 
the  others,  why,  you  might  cut  me  in  little 
pieces  if  you  chose.' 

Or,  if  she  had  not  uttered  these  words,  she 
would  have  thought  them,  and,  acting  upon 
the  thought,  would  have  made  Hubert  under- 
stand that  she  was  prepared  to  accept  his 
conditions  without  further  parley.  She  would 
have  taken  upon  herself  the  mission  that 
Beauty  assumed  when  she  sallied  forth,  alone 
and  trembling,  into  the  garden  of  the  Beast ; 
that  which  devolved  upon  the  unconscious 
daughter  of  Jephthah  when  she  danced  along 
with  airy  step  to  meet  and  greet  her  return- 
ing sire.  And  she  would  have  justified  her- 
self by  declaring  that  the  sacrifice  exacted  of 
her  was  harder  than  that  exacted  from  either 
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of  these  doomed  maidens.  It  was,  indeed, 
upon  her  tongue  to  call  Hubert  back,  and  to 
whisper  with  white  lips  that  she  was  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  he  demanded  of  her.  One 
consideration,  and  one  only,  made  her  pause 
— her  promise  to  Reginald. 

Poor  Reginald !  Eila's  feeling  about  him 
at  this  moment  was  almost  akin  to  anger. 
What  right  had  he  to  claim  her  promise,  with 
nothing  but  his  love  to  offer  her  in  exchange  ? 
Ah,  if  he  could  have  sealed  her  lips  with  gold, 
as  Hubert  could  have  done,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  different  matter.  But  the  family  might 
perish  at  his  feet ;  he  would  be  powerless  to 
help  them.  Nevertheless,  the  scene  of  her 
parting  with  him  on  the  moonlit  heights  of 
Cowa  the  night  before  her  fatal  departure 
recurred  to  her  with  sudden  and  startling 
vividness.  Reginald's  tone,  his  look,  the 
promise  she  had  given  him  to  take  no  irre- 
trievable step  without  consulting  him,  his 
almost  prophetic  foreboding  of  the  thing  that 
had  happened  to  her  now — all  these  considera- 
tions rushed  upon  her  memory  in  one  over- 
whelming   flood.      The    simple    force    of    a 
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promise  given,    of  an   obligation    that    must 
be  fulfilled  before  she  was  even  free  to  act, 
rose  clear  and  strong  in  her  mind.     And  now 
softer  recollections  of  the  farewell  interview 
intervened  to  make  her  pause.     The  impres- 
sion of  the  parting  scene  seemed  to  grow  in 
intensity.     The  silver  sparkle  of  the  bay  at 
her  feet,   the    misty  glory  of  the    mountain 
looming    against    the    night    sky,    the    dear 
familiar     homestead     whence     the     assured 
sounds  of  the  collective  family  voice  reached 
her  across  the  moonlit  strip  of  garden,  her 
own  fond  and  foolish  anticipations  of  all  she 
would  see  and  achieve  upon   the  enchanted 
soil    of    Europe,    Reginald's   absorbing   self- 
effacing  love  and  worship  of  her — the  vision 
of  this  scene  and  its  accompanying  sensations 
rose  vividly  before  her.     Yes,  she  was  bound 
by  the  most  solemn  of  promises.     Though  all 
else  might  be  dark,  that  at  least  was  clear  : 
to  take  no  decisive  step,  to  let  no  man  gain 
possession  of  her  until  she  had  consulted  her 
best  and  nearest  friend.     Hubert  might  place 
the  knife  at  her  throat,  he  might  threaten  to 
sever  the  hair  which  held  the  shadowy  sword 
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of  Damocles  suspended  over  her  head,  he 
should  not  make  her  break  her  promise  to 
Reginald.  Her  momentary  Irritation  against 
the  latter  was  followed  by  a  mood  of  remorse- 
ful penitence,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  a 
great  deliverance.  Whatever  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  her,  Reginald  had 
saved  her  in  the  present  crisis.  And  now 
she  must  gain  time  to  consult  him  before 
deciding  for  herself.  The  colour  returned 
to  her  cheeks.  She  sighed  as  one  who 
awakes  from  a  nightmare,  and  seeing  Hubert 
approach  her,  felt  a  sudden  Inspiration  move 
her  from  without.  She  noticed  that  his  hue 
was  ghastly.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
evidence  of  emotion  he  betrayed.  He  drew 
nearer.  Neither  spoke  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  seated  himself  deliberately  on  the  bench 
by  her  side,  and  laid  his  hat  upon  his  knees. 
The  air  that  enveloped  them  was  heavy  with 
warmth.  Nevertheless,  Ella  felt  her  fore- 
head grow  cold  as  though  a  hand  of  ice  had 
been  laid  upon  It.      No  one  was  in  sight. 

'  Well  ?'  said  Hubert  at  last  interrogatively; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  a  note  of 
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inflexible  significance  in  the  short,  smooth- 
sounding  monosyllable. 

What  power  moved  her  to  say  the  words 
she  uttered  in  reply  she  could  not  have  told. 
But  it  was  a  power  that  seemed  distinct  from 
herself.  She  felt  as  she  uttered  them  that 
they  were  the  most  fitting  she  could  have 
employed,  and  that  if  she  had  spent  days  and 
nights  in  thinking  over  them,  she  would  not 
have  found  any  to  serve  her  purpose  better. 

'  Hubert,'  she  began,  and  very  soft  and 
sweet  the  name  sounded  in  her  utterance  of 
it,  '  you  and  I  are  not  in  the  least  like  ordi- 
nary people,  so  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you 
not  like  an  ordinary  person.  I  am  not 
offended  by  anything  you  have  said — only 
don't  you  think  the  thing  you  have  been  pro- 
posing sounds  rather  a  cold-blooded  arrange- 
ment ?  You  say  that  you  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  I  have  no  prejudices,  and  there 
you  are  right.  I  know  I  have  often  thought, 
if  I  could  begin  my  life  over  again,  I  should 
not  care  to  be  bound  to  the  man  I  loved  by 
any  other  tie  than  the  one  of  mutual  inclina- 
tion ;  unless,  of  course,  there  were  the  ques- 
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tlon  of  children  and  their  interests  to  consider. 
But  holding  those  views,  I  could  not  feel 
hurt  by  your  wanting  me  to  care  for  you 
altogether,  situated  as  we  are.  Only  while 
you  were  walking  about  just  now  I  thought 
the  matter  over,  and  I  found  that  I  was  hurt 
and  wounded.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  It  is 
because,  instead  of  trying  to  win  me  by  being 
as  you  have  always  shown  yourself  until  now  ' 
— this  was  the  most  insidious  form  of  flattery 
that  could  have  been  employed — 'you  threaten 
me  all  of  a  sudden  that,  if  I  do  not  do  as  you 
want  instantly,  you  will  revenge  yourself  on 
the  family.  I  don't  believe  you  meant  what 
you  said.  You  only  wanted  to  try  me.  I 
would  not  insult  you  by  even  supposing  you 
were  in  earnest,  or  that  you  would  be  capable 
of  using  your  power  over  poor  miserable 
Dick  as  you  say.  What  would  be  the  object 
of  using  force  ?  Why  should  you  not  make 
me  care  for  you  by  fair  means  ?  Talk  to  me 
reasonably,  and  give  me  a  little  time  to  reflect. 
I  have  been  so  grateful  to  you  all  this  time, 
Hubert — you  can't  think.  I  have  been  want- 
ing for  ever  so  long  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
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proving  my  gratitude  and — and — affection. 
Don't  spoil  everything  so  needlessly.  It  is 
such  a  pity.  If  you  care  about  me  as  you 
say  you  do,  surely  I  am  worth  waiting  for  a 
little.  To  hold  me  to  the  terms  you  pro- 
posed would  be  to  treat  me  like  a  Circassian 
slave,  or  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Luxembourg 
grisettes.  And  I  have  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve it,  indeed.  I  thought  you  understood 
there  were  things  that  had  no  value  unless 
they  were  freely  given.' 

She  paused,  waiting  for  his  reply.  Hubert 
did  not  look  at  her  as  he  framed  his  answer. 
Her  stately,  well-poised  head  seemed  almost 
out  of  reach  of  his  lowering  eyes.  He  kept 
his  face  averted  and  spoke  with  passionate 
rapidity  : 

'  Your  reasoning  is  clever,  Ella — too  clever. 
It  is  not  the  true  expression  of  what  you  feel. 
You  only  want  to  gain  time.  All  that  you 
say  would  be  perfectly  true  as  applied  to 
other  people.  It  is  not  true  of  us.  If  I  w^ere 
an  "  ordinary  man  " — as  you  said  just  now — 
if  I  were  free  of  the  accursed  deformity  that 
has  ruined  all  my  life,  I  would  not  speak  to 
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you  as  I  have  done  :  I  would  trust  to  winning 
you  by  gentler  means.  But  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  Is  against  Nature  that  you  should 
feel  for  me  as  I  feel  for  you.  Whether  now 
or  later,  our  union  must  be  a  violence  done 
to  your  Instincts.  But  herein  lies  my  sole 
excuse.  I  have  a  presentiment  that,  once 
you  are  wholly  mine,  I  can  make  you  fond  of 
me.  It  sounds  outrageously  fatuous,  doesn't 
it  ?  But  I  maintain  my  point,  notwithstand- 
ing. You  are  like  a  person  who  is  asked  to 
take  a  leap  over  a  precipice.  As  long  as  you 
linger  on  the  edge,  you  will  shrink  from  the 
prospect  with  terror  and  horror.  But  once 
the  leap  is  taken,  I  swear  to  you  that  you 
will  have  no  cause  to  regret  It.  If  I  tried  to 
drive  you  over  by  unfair  means,  you  must 
not  be  too  angry  with  me.  It  was  for  your 
sake  as  much  as  my  own.  I  am  so  certain 
of  being  able  to  make  your  life  a  happy  one. 
The  present  position  is  not  tenable.  If  I 
pass  for  a  monster,  I  am  none  the  less  a  man  ; 
and  I  love  you  with  all  the  accumulated  in- 
tensity and  passion  of  a  man  who  has  been 
starved  of  love  all  his  life.' 
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'  What  a  number  of  different  ways  of  loving 
there  are !'  interrupted  Eila  reflectively,  her 
mind  reverting  to  Reginald's  vows  of  utterly 
disinterested  fidelity.  '  Tell  me  truly,  Hubert, 
would  you  marry  me  if  I  were  free  ?' 

'  Would  to  God  you  were !'  he  said  fer- 
vently. '  Would  you  marry  me  ?  That  is 
more  to  the  purpose.' 

'  I  would  soon  answer  you  if  I  were,'  she 
replied  quickly. 

There  was  no  direct  affirmation  in  her 
words,  but  he  caught  at  the  assent  Implied  in 
them. 

'  That  Is  all  I  wanted  to  know,'  he  said. 
'  There  are  women  without  end  who  pretend 
to  be  horrified  at  the  notion  of  free  marriages 
who  would  yet  sell  themselves  without  scruple 
under  cover  of  the  Church.  But  you  are  not 
one  of  those.  If  you  were  to  send  me  away, 
it  would  be  simply  because  I  am  repugnant 
to  you.' 

'  Oh,  no — no  !  Don't  say  that !'  she  cried. 
'  It  isn't  that  at  all.  It  Is  for  the  sole  and 
simple  reason  that  I  gave  you.  I  want  time 
to  2^et  used  to  the  Idea.      If  you  had  asked 
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me  to  marry  you,  I  should  have  said  just  the 
same.  I  should  have  begged  you  to  let  me 
think  over  it  for  a  little.  It  could  not  inspire 
confidence  in  a  person  to  hear  him  say  as  you 
did,  "  You  must  come  to  me  at  once — this 
moment — or  I  will  leave  you  and  all  your 
belongings  to  starve !"  ' 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture  of  denega- 
tion. 

*  You  don't  understand  ;  I  can't  bring  you 
the  conviction  I  want  until  you  have  trusted 
me,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  intolerant  of 
delay.  As  things  are  now,  I  have  the  con- 
stant terror  of  losing  you  before  my  eyes.  It 
makes  me  feel  almost  like  a  devil  sometimes. 
Once  I  am  sure  of  you,  my  sole  object  in  life 
will  be  to  make  you  rejoice  that  you  con- 
sented to  listen  to  me.  I  will  refuse  you 
nothing.  What  do  you  most  desire  in  all 
the  world  for  your  brothers  and  sisters  ?  I 
will  be  your  slave  of  the  lamp,  ready  to  do 
your  secret  bidding,  and  no  one  in  the  world 
will  suspect  where  your  magic  cave  lies  hidden.' 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  doubtful  half- 
smile. 
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'  People  would  know,  all  the  same  ;  and 
there  are  things  that  even  you  could  not  do. 
Supposing  that  I  were  ambitious  for  Mamy, 
and  that  I  cherished  a  dream  of  seeing  her 
figure  in  fashionable  society  ?' 

'  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  with 
money,'  declared  Hubert  promptly.  '  We 
would  give  her  the  income  of  an  imaginary 
fortune  in  the  background,  and  find  some 
impecunious  old  dowager  to  present  her  at 
Court,  and  take  her  to  balls  and  parties  in 
the  season.  Is  that  the  summit  of  your 
ambition  for  your  sister  ?' 

'  No ;  I  would  rather  she  had  singing 
lessons,  and  I  only  wanted  to  see  what  you 
would  say.  Hubert ' — she  turned  towards 
him  suddenly  with  a  pleading  gesture — *  you 
will  let  Dick  come  back  to  us  to-night  ?' 

'  That  is  as  you  choose,'  he  replied 
doggedly  ;   'you  know  the  conditions.' 

*  Oh,  don't  say  that !'  she  cried  piteously. 
*  Don't  use  your  power  over  me  so  cruelly. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  your  sake,  as  much  as  for 
mine,  that  I  want  you  to  give  me  time.  To 
force  me  like  that  would  be  to  spoil  every- 
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thing.  Let  things  remain  as  they  are  for  a 
little  bit  longer.  Don't  you  want  me  to  be 
fond  of  you,  too  ?' 

'  You  fond  of  me !'  he  repeated  incredu- 
lously. 'Why,  what  new  ''Midsummer 
Night's  "  miracle  would  you  tempt  me  with, 
Eila  ?' 

*  It  would  not  be  a  miracle  at  all,'  she 
answered  earnestly.  '  Already  I  could  worship 
you  for  all  you  have  done  for  the  family.  I 
don't  care  whether  it  was  for  me  you  did  it 
or  not.  The  good  to  them  was  the  same. 
It  would  not  take  such  a  77izic/i  longer  time 
before  I  was  ready  to  prove  my  gratitude. 
I  should  want  to  prove  it.  But  there  are 
things  one  cannot  do  all  of  a  sudden.  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  feel  so.  But  it 
almost  seems  as  though  it  would  kt//  me,  if 
you  refused  to  give  me  a  little  time.' 

'  You  could  not  plead  more  vehemently  if 
you  were  pleading  for  your  life,'  he  observed 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

'  Oh,  but  you  frighten  me  so !'  she  said  in 
childishly  quavering  accents,  '  when  you  speak 
as  you  did  a  few  minutes  ago  ;   I   feel  then 
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as  though  there  were  nothing  left  to  appeal 
to,  and  it  makes  me  desperate.  Besides 
which  I  am  really  tired.  So  many  ups  and 
downs  do  tire  one  so.'  She  broke  off  to 
wipe  her  eyes  apologetically,  and  continued  : 
'  One  never  seems  to  be  able  to  think  properly 
when  one  is  so  upset — only  you  don't  want 
to  make  me  afraid  of  you,  do  you,  Hubert  ? 
You  would  rather  it  was  out  of  gratitude  and 
trust,  and — and — fondness  than  for  any  other 
reason  that  I  was  willing  to  go  to  you  in  the 
end  ?     It  would  be  all  so  different  then.' 

She  stopped  short  once  more.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  for  her  at  this  instant  to 
define  the  limit  of  the  true  and  the  false  in 
her  appeal.  To  let  Hubert  escape  was  ruin, 
hopeless  and  irretrievable,  yet  her  soul  re- 
volted at  the  notion  of  becoming  his  mistress. 
Her  only  hope  of  salvation  lay  in  gaining 
time.  But  if  Hubert  should  suspect  that 
there  was  a  hidden  motive  in  her  urgent 
prayer  for  a  delay,  he  would  be  merciless  in 
the  conditions  he  imposed. 

No  condemned  criminal,  pleading  for  a 
respite   at    the    eleventh    hour,    could    have 
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attached  more  value  to  every  moment  won 
than  she.  Nor  were  her  prayers  entirely  in 
vain.  If  Hubert  had  sought  in  the  first 
instance  to  storm  the  citadel,  It  was  with  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  It  would  never  yield 
to  pacific  measures.  But  upon  the  bare 
possibility  that  it  might  surrender  of  its  own 
accord,  he  was  prepared  to  be  generous  as 
regarded  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 

After  the  interview  was  over,  Ella  marvelled 
at  the  craft  with  which  she  had  conducted  her 
own  defensive  operations.  Dissimulation  is 
the  legitimate  arm  of  weakness,  but  she  could 
not  have  believed  that  It  was  In  her  to  handle 
the  unaccustomed  weapon  so  adroitly.  Look- 
ing back  upon  the  part  she  had  played,  it 
seemed  as  though  Hubert  had  fallen  into  the 
trap  she  had  laid  for  him  with  a  naivete 
worthy  of  a  guileless  devil  of  mediaeval 
legends,  who  Is  represented  to  us  as  con- 
tinually fooled  and  overreached  by  the  mortals 
he  seeks  to  ensnare.  The  trap  was  the  im- 
plied possibility  that  she  might  train  her  heart 
to  surrender  Itself  In  the  end,  provided  due 
time  was  allowed  her  for  the  operation.     This 
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point  conceded,  the  limit  of  time  only  re- 
mained to  be  fixed.  A  rapid  mental  calcula- 
tion of  the  space  in  which  a  letter  could  be 
sent  to  Tasmania  and  an  answer  received, 
allowing  for  possible  delays  in  the  interval, 
was  gone  through  before  Eila  pronounced 
herself  upon  this  point.  But,  like  the  dealers 
who  demand  the  highest  price  for  their  wares 
with  a  mental  reserve  of  what  they  will  accept 
as  the  lowest,  she  began  reflectively  : 

'  One  hears  of  very  long  engagements 
sometimes,  doesn't  one  ?' 

'  One  does  ' — there  was  a  half-scornful,  half- 
amused  note  in  Hubert's  assent — 'but  the 
obstacles  are  not  supposed  to  come  from  the 
lovers  themselves.  In  our  case  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  date  of  our  unofficial  union 
should  be  delayed.  You  shall  have  the 
trousseau  of  a  princess  after,  instead  of 
before  the  ceremony.' 

'  Oh,  don't  say  that,  please  f  she  protested 
in  a  pained  voice,  her  face  suffused  with  a 
crimson  flush  ;  then,  diffidently  :  '  Are  you  so 
tremendously  rich,  Hubert  ?' 

He  laughed. 
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'  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  had 
Aladdin's  cave  in  the  mountains  of  Australia  ? 
It  is  true,  but  I  have  sworn  that  no  living 
person  shall  say  ''Open,  sesame"  to  it  save 
one.  So  far  I  have  only  opened  it  a  very 
little  way.  When  you  choose  to  use  the 
magic  password,  you  may  tumble  out  the 
treasures  at  your  pleasure.  Tell  me,  Eila, 
when  will  you  give  me  the  joy  of  hearing 
you  say  it  ?' 

She  was  silent.  Confused  thoughts  of 
making  him  devote  the  bulk  of  his  money  to 
some  grand  philanthropic  purpose,  refusing 
all  but  a  modest  competence  for  herself  and 
her  belongings,  were  surging  up  in  her  mind. 
Surely  if  there  were  any  moral  blame  attached 
to  the  selling  of  herself,  the  blessing  of  thou- 
sands of  her  unknown  fellow-creatures  must 
help  to  condone  it. 

'  When  is  the  "  Open,  sesame  "  to  be  pro- 
nounced ?'  he  continued,  seeing  her  hesitate. 
*  But  I  am  not  going  to  urge  you  any  more 
after  what  you  have  said,  though  to  remain 
here  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  seeing  you 
every  day,    is   out   of  the   question.      I    will 
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leave  Paris  to-night ' — he  saw  her  face  pale 
with  a  sudden  apprehension — '  but  you  shall 
have  my  address,  and  wherever  I  may  be,  you 
can  recall  me  by  a  word.  The  signal  I  told 
you  of  will  be  sufficient.  When  you  are  ready, 
telegraph  those  two  words,  "  Open,  sesame." 
I  shall  know  what  they  signify,  and  I  will 
come  at  once.  By  leaving  you  now  I  shall 
be  giving  you  the  best  proof  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  taking  undue  advantage  of  the 
situation,  as  you  accused  me  of  doing  a  few 
moments  ago.  Furthermore,  I  will  send  your 
brother  home  to  you,  and  leave  it  to  his  own 
conscience  to  punish  him  for  his  ingratitude 
towards  me.  As  for  you,  Eila,  you  and  your 
belongings  will  only  be  in  the  position  in 
which  I  found  you — neither  better  nor  worse. 
I  take  my  solemn  oath  that  whenever  you 
send  me  the  password  we  have  settled  upon, 
I  will  make  your  family  rich  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  Meanwhile  let  there  be  no 
mistake.  To  write  to  me  would  be  useless. 
I  will  not  answer  your  letters.  There  is  only 
one  summons  I  shall  answer,  and  that  will  be 
in  person.     I  shall  leave  for  London  to-night. 
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Telegraph  to  me  at  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  when  you  are  ready  to  enter  the  en- 
chanted cave.  Wherever  I  may  be,  your 
message  will  bring  me  to  you  instantly. 
Should  I  die,  you  will  be  informed  of  it. 
And  now  good-bye  ;  you  will  neither  see  me 
nor  hear  of  me  again  unless  .  .  .  But  I  will 
not  repeat  what  I  said  just  now.  Yours  is 
not  the  childish  intelligence  to  which  repeti- 
tion brings  conviction.  You  know  that  every 
word  I  have  uttered  is  the  absolute  and  final 
expression  of  what  I  feel  and  of  what  I  intend 
to  do.  I  have  given  you  your  password  ;  it 
only  remains  for  you  now  to  use  it.' 

'  But  why  need  you  go  at  all  ?'  urged  Eila, 
in  a  low  voice  ;  '  you  cannot  say  it  is  my  fault 
if  you  take  yourself  away  from  us  like  that. 
All  I  asked  for  was  time  to  think  over  the 
plan  you  proposed.' 

She  brought  out  the  last  words  jerkily,  after 
hesitating  painfully  in  quest  of  them.  She 
could  not  forget  that  Hubert's  departure 
would  mean  an  immediate  cutting- off  of 
supplies.  She  would  have  liked  to  persuade 
him  to  remain  until  she  had  found  at  least  a 
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solution  or  a  compromise,  or,  rather,  until 
such  time  as,  unknown  to  him,  she  had  com- 
municated with  Reginald  and  received  his 
reply.  But  Hubert  was  obdurate.  It  was 
evident  that  he  intended  to  reduce  the  gar- 
rison by  starvation,  having  failed  to  achieve 
its  capitulation  by  gentler  means.  The 
shadow  of  the  Future  seemed  already  to  loom 
before  Eila  with  eyes  of  spectral  hunger. 

'  I  do  wish  you  would  not  go,'  she  pleaded 
once  more,  as  he  grimly  extended  his  hand 
in  leave-taking.  '  We  shall  feel  so — so  /os^ 
without  you.' 

This  appeal  was  undoubtedly  genuine,  but 
it  had  the  contrary  effect  of  fortifying  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  made  in  his  resolu- 
tion. Hubert  was  not  acting  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  He  had  considered 
deeply  the  plan  of  action  into  which  his  de- 
parture entered  as  a  consequence  of  his  beau- 
tiful cousin's  attitude.  In  his  own  mind  he  did 
not  give  her  many  weeks  to  hold  out  against 
his  abandonment  of  the  family.  The  most 
impolitic  thing,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  would 
have  been  to  remain  by  her  side  at  present. 
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As  long  as  he  was  at  hand  and  she  could  be 
sure  of  obtaining  what  she  wanted  for  her 
belongings — he  had  long  ago  discovered  that 
she  took  first  thought  for  them  and  second 
for  herself — she  would  find  a  thousand  pre- 
texts for  delaying  to  give  him  a  definite 
answer.  He  had  but  small  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  personal  influence  in  his  own 
particular  case.  Propinquity,  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  makes  so  powerful  a  factor  in  the 
bringing  about  of  marriages,  had  been  given 
a  fair  trial.  Absence,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  benefits  that  his  presence  conferred, 
might  prove  more  effective.  Let  the  beau- 
tiful Bacchante  feel  for  a  second  time  the 
pinch  of  poverty,  let  her  find  herself  con- 
strained once  more  to  apply  the  dieting  pro- 
cess to  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  cabalistic  words— so 
meaningless  to  all  save  himself — would  sum- 
mon him  back  to  her  side,  never,  please 
Heaven,  or  the  other  place,  to  leave  It  again. 
In  reply  to  Ella's  renewed  appeal,  he 
pulled  the  Rubens  cloak  resolutely  over  his 
shoulders,   throwing   the   long  fold  over  the 
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hump  with  a  leftward  gesture  of  the  right 
hand  that  signified  resistance  unto  death. 
In  vain  she  essayed  to  make  him  listen  to 
her  pleading.  He  cut  her  short  with  the 
same  inflexible  words  : 

'You  know  my  conditions.  Nothing  can 
alter  them.  You  have  three  months  to  think 
it  over.' 

And  before  she  had  bethought  herself  of 
recasting  her  petition  in  another  form,  he  was 
gone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


EILAS    LETTER. 


While  Eila  moves  about  In  a  white  and 
wintry  world,  Hobart  is  basking  in  the  ra- 
diant glow  of  an  Antipodean  summer.  Mount 
Wellington  wears  his  summer  robe  of  purple- 
hued  velvet,  and  even  upon  the  topmost  peak 
of  his  lofty  head  no  trace  of  his  winter  crown 
is  visible.  The  little  Sandy  Bay  cottage  is 
almost  hidden  under  the  trailing  embrace  of 
roses,  convolvuli,  and  jessamine,  and  the 
cherries  hanging  in  profusion  to  the  boughs 
are  red  and  ripe  to  bursting-point. 

Upon  one  of  the  loveliest  of  these  lovely 

summer  evenings,  Reginald  was  walking  up 

and  down  the  gravelled  path  of  the  cottage 

garden  between  the  thyme-borders,  with  his 

[  133  ] 
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dog  at  his  heels  and  his  pipe  between  his 
lips.  Every  time  he  turned  his  face  sea- 
wards his  gaze  rested  upon  the  Queen  of  the 
Sotitk,  lying  In  dismantled  state  with  bare 
masts  against  the  Hobart  wharf.  He  had 
hardly  waited  for  the  vessel  to  cast  anchor 
before  he  had  boarded  her,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Ella's  ship-dlary,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  (quite  unnecessarily,  seeing  that  he 
knew  every  word  of  the  manuscript  by  heart), 
had  reconstituted  the  voyage  of  the  Clare 
family  almost  day  by  day.  He  knew  the 
exact  spot  where  young  Mrs.  Frost  had  sat 
at  table  by  the  side  of  the  first  mate,  and  he 
even  went  to  the  trouble  of  reverslnof  the 
swing-back  of  the  bench  In  order  that  he 
might  Introduce  himself  Into  the  Identical 
place  she  had  occupied.  By  cross-examining 
the  bo'sun  in  a  circuitous  fashion,  he  was 
enabled  to  determine  In  the  same  way  the 
portion  of  the  bulwarks  upon  which  Ella 
had  been  wont  to  perch  herself  upon  moon- 
light nights  In  the  tropics.  But  most  joyful 
discovery  of  all,  upon  the  edge  of  the  rough 
bunk   she   had  occupied   in  the  stern  cabin. 
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which  Upon  the  present  voyage  was  filled  up 
with  a  consignment  of  sausage-machines  for 
a  hardware  dealer  in  Hobart,  he  found  a 
capital  R  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  on  the  inner  side.  Eila  had  told 
him  in  her  diary  of  this  performance  of  hers, 
perpetrated  upon  a  day  when  the  heavy  seas 
near  the  Horn  had  well-nigh  swamped  the 
Queen.  It  had  been  impossible,  she  said,  to 
keep  one's  feet,  and  the  cuddy  was  running 
with  water.  Against  the  ports  there  was 
nothing  but  the  angry  green  of  a  boiling 
boisterous  sea  to  be  descried.  It  had  been 
too  dark  in  the  stern  cabins  to  read,  and  it 
was  bitterly,  bitterly  cold.  Eila  confessed 
that  her  thoughts  had  wandered  miserably 
enough  in  the  direction  of  the  octagonal  blue 
bottle  ;  and  that  to  give  herself  courage  she 
had  traced  with  infinite  pains  the  first  letter 
of  Reginald's  name  as  she  lay  prostrate  in 
her  berth.  He  had  never  thought  to  find 
the  precious  memento.  It  was  more  than 
probable,  he  told  himself,  that  it  had  been 
painted  out  when  the  Qtteen  was  overhauled 
previous  to  her  departure  for  Tasmania.     But 
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there  it  was,  and  when,  after  displacing  the 
sausage-machines  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences, the  young  man  discovered  it,  in 
the  exact  place  that  had  been  described  to 
him,  he  committed  the  extravagance  of  hoist- 
ing himself  on  the  berth  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  pressing  his  lips  to  it.  He  would  have 
liked,  had  he  dared,  to  cut  out  the  piece  of 
planking  upon  which  the  R  was  traced  and 
to  carry  it  away  with  him.  But  no  pretext 
for  performing  this  act  of  mutilation  occurring, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  behind  in  the  un- 
sympathetic neighbourhood  of  the  sausage- 
machines  ;  only  the  ship's  carpenter  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  discovery  in  the  shape  of 
an  unexpectedly  munificent  tip. 

Seawards,  then,  he  beheld  the  Queen  from 
the  garden  this  evening,  and  the  Queen  meant 
Eila,  and  Eila  alone.  On  the  land  side,  as  he 
paced  backwards  and  forwards,  he  saw  the 
mountain,  and  the  mountain  signified  Eila, 
and  none  but  Eila.  The  mountain  and  the 
sea,  the  whole  universe,  indeed,  was  full  of  her 
presence.  Yet  what  reward  could  he  hope 
to  reap  from  his  constancy  }     The  more  he 
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clung  to  Ella's  image,  the  more  he  cherished 
it,  the  deeper  the  iron  entered  his  soul.  He 
would  not  have  forfeited  his  love  for  all  the 
gold  of  the  Australias  ;  but  so  far,  instead  of 
bringing  him  any  happiness,  it  was  the  cause 
of  a  perpetual  and  heart-corroding  anxiety. 
More  than  ever  was  he  anxious  now,  for  the 
news  of  the  total  failure  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, on  which  the  Clare  family  depended 
for  their  sole  means  of  living,  had  been  con- 
firmed only  that  very  day.  Hitherto  he  had 
hoped  that  something  might  be  saved  from 
the  wreck  for  the  families  of  the  shareholders, 
and  it  was  rather  with  a  view  to  helping  his 
friends  in  Paris  to  tide  over  the  evil  day 
occasioned  by  a  temporary  stoppage  of  sup- 
plies, than  in  the  fear  of  their  being  left 
literally  without  a  penny,  that  he  had  sent 
fifty  pounds  to  Eila  some  three  months  ago. 
But  now  the  disastrous  certainty  of  their 
being  left  without  any  resources  of  their  own 
was  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  Reginald 
was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  as  he 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  little  thyme-scented 
garden.      He  could  have  cursed  his  poverty 
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that  kept  him  chained  like  some  worn-out  old 
steed  to  the  same  jog-trot  round  of  daily- 
duties,  and  that  prevented  him  from  rushing 
across  the  world  to  succour  his  love.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  mother,  he  would  have  thrown 
up  his  employment  upon  the  spot,  placed  the 
few  hundred  pounds  he  possessed  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  gone  to  Paris  to  pour  them 
at  Eila's  feet.  He  felt  as  though  he  would 
have  found  the  strength  to  rescue  the  whole 
family  for  her  sake.  They  sorely  needed  a 
man  with  a  practical  head  to  take  charge  of 
them.  He  would  have  found  an  ally  in 
Willie,  the  only  one  of  the  Clares  whom  he 
was  inclined  to  credit  with  an  ounce  of  com- 
monsense,  and  Dick  should  have  been  made 
to  work,  if  only  as  a  house-painter.  Reginald 
himself  would  have  been  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  the  rest,  and  it  would  have  gone 
hardly  with  him,  he  thought,  if  he  had  not 
found  the  means  of  keeping  a  decent  roof 
over  their  heads.  What  they  would  do  now, 
Heaven  only  knew.  His  fifty  pounds  had 
probably  saved  them  from  going  under  com- 
pletely, but  the  little  fund  would  soon  be  ex- 
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hausted,  and  then  what  was  to  become  of 
them  ?  He  was  earning  himself  a  salary  of 
some  four  hundred  a  year,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  sustenance  of 
a  paralyzed  mother.  Old  Mrs.  Acton  re- 
quired a  special  attendant  of  her  own.  It 
had  also  been  Reginald's  delight  to  surround 
her  with  every  imaginable  comfort  he  could 
devise  for  her.  No  empress  could  have  had 
a  softer  couch  or  choicer  wines.  All  the 
appliances  that  modern  science  has  Invented 
for  giving  a  poor  helpless  body  the  delusion 
of  being  independent  were  purchased  by  him 
almost  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  The  cottage 
spare-room  was  filled  with  automatic  couches 
and  reading-tables  that  had  been  supplanted 
one  after  the  other  by  still  later  patented  con- 
trivances. A  happy  old  lady  was  Mrs.  Acton, 
despite  her  helpless  limbs,  for  she  lived  in  the 
belief  that  she  occupied  the  first  place  In  the 
heart  of  the  best  of  sons.  It  was  certain 
that  her  dependence  upon  him  had  intensified 
his  filial  tenderness.  Constant  contact  with 
suffering  and  weakness  acts  upon  different 
natures  In  very  different  ways.      Some  grow 
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indifferent  and  callous  ;  others  (and  these  are 
not  necessarily  the  most  unfeeling)  become 
irritated  and  resentful.  It  is  only  a  few  rare 
natures  that  are  able  to  remain  constantly 
pitying  and  patient,  and  to  remember  that,  if 
we  can  grow  used  to  witnessing  pain,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  sufferers  get  used  to  feel- 
ing it.  Reginald's  was  one  of  these  rare 
natures.  A  sentiment  that  had  once  found 
place  in  his  heart  remained  unchanged  to  the 
end.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  anti- 
pathies were  as  steadfast  as  his  sympathies, 
though  he  found  but  rarely  the  occasion  for 
manifesting  them.  As  he  continued  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  thyme-bordered  path  turn- 
ing the  question  of  Eila's  situation  over  in 
his  mind,  and  pondering  ways  and  means  of 
helping  her,  the  postman  handed  him  a  letter 
over  the  garden  fence.  Even  before  he  felt 
it  in  his  hands  he  knew  whence  it  came ; 
these  Paris  missives  did  not  arrive  very 
regularly,  though  he  would  continue  to  hope 
against  hope  whenever  mail-day  came  round. 
His  heart  throbbed  now  with  an  anticipation 
that  was  almost  painful  as  he  carried  off  his 
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prize  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  garden, 
Hke  a  dog  with  his  bone,  before  examining 
the  contents.  Despite  all  his  philosophy,  it 
jarred  upon  his  nerves  to  be  spoken  to  by 
anyone  whomsoever  when  he  was  reading 
one  of  his  Paris  letters.  Habitually  he 
skimmed  through  them  rapidly  at  a  first 
reading,  and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  regret 
to  him  that  Eila  wrote  so  clear  a  hand,  for  it 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  prolonging 
this  preliminary  examination.  The  next 
reading  was  more  deliberate.  Phrases  were 
studied  with  reference  to  what  was  left  un- 
said as  well  as  to  what  was  said.  The  next 
perusal,  and  the  next — Reginald  could  not 
have  told  you  how  many  nexts — suggested 
numberless  questions  he  would  have  to  ask 
the  writer  when  he  came  to  answer  her  letter. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  feel  even  before  he  opened  it  that 
the  envelope  was  more  than  usually  thick. 
Eila  had  already  acknowledged  the  arrival  of 
his  fifty  pounds  with  grateful  outpourings  that 
had  moved  and  pained  him  as  he  read  them, 
and  this  time  she  would  possibly  have  some- 
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thing  more  to  tell  him  about  the  mysterious 
hunchback  cousin,  whose  discovery  she  had 
narrated  in  one  of  her  former  letters.  He 
leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  walnut-tree, 
surrounded  by  a  screen  of  currant-bushes, 
and  pulling  his  wideawake  over  his  eyes,  and 
sticking  his  pipe  in  a  branch — he  could  not 
have  committed  the  sacrilege  of  approaching 
a  pipe  to  Eila's  letter — proceeded  to  read  as 
follows  : 

'  Dear  Reginald  '  (sometimes  it  was  '  Dear 
Friend  '), 

'  I  am  going  to  write  you  the  most 
curious  letter  a  woman  ever  wrote  to  the 
man  who  cared  for  her,  as  I  know  and  feel 
you  do  for  me.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
will  almost  make  you  inclined  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  monster,  but  indeed  I  am  the  same 
Eila  you  knew  at  Cowa,  the  same  about 
whom  you  said  once  that  nothing  she  might 
do  would  take  you  very  much  by  surprise 
— you  remember  saying  that,  don't  you  ? 
The  same,  too,  from  whom  you  exacted  a 
solemn  promise  that,  in  consideration  of  your 
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love  for  her,  she  would  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
about  herself,  no  matter  what  it  might  be.' 

At  this  point  in  his  reading  it  behoved 
Reginald  to  summon  all  his  resolution.  The 
dread  of  what  was  to  come  was  so  great  that 
a  mist  seemed  to  hide  the  characters  from 
his  eyes.  His  fingers  were  trembling.  He 
closed  them  fiercely  round  the  paper  and 
read  on  : 

'  Furthermore,  that  she  would  let  nothing 
important  happen  in  her  life,  and  make  no 
change  in  it  of  her  own  accord,  without 
giving  you  due  warning,  and  waiting  to 
hear  what  you  might  have  to  say  about  it 
first.' 

The  mist  cleared  away,  and  the  reader 
gave  unconscious  vent  to  a  profound  sigh  of 
relief.  Let  her  say  her  worst  now.  He 
could  brace  himself  to  hear  it.  There  was 
time  still,  for  she  had  kept  her  promise  to 
him,  and  he  blessed  her  for  it  in  his  heart. 
The  letter  went  on  : 
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'  I  hardly  know  how  to  put  into  words 
the  step  I  contemplate  taking,  or,  rather,  the 
fate  that  is  hanging  over  me  :  for  when  I  try- 
to  put  it  down  in  cold  blood  I  seem  to  realize 
exactly  the  horror  my  conduct  would  inspire 
in  other  people.  To  say  that  I  feel  it  is 
inevitable,  and  to  resign  myself  to  it  before- 
hand, almost  looks  as  though  I  were  con- 
niving at  it,  but  indeed  this  is  not  so.  It 
is  simply  that  I  cannot  help  myself.  Of 
course  I  C02M  escape  my  fate  if  I  chose,  but 
it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  five 
persons  to  one  ;  or,  to  speak  the  strict  truth, 
/our  persons,  for  Willie  ca7i  manage  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  in  a  way.  Those  four 
persons  are  my  mother,  and  Mamy,  and 
Dick,  and  Truca,  and  when  I  have  told  you 
this  you  will  be  prepared  to  understand  a 
little  better  how  it  is  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  bring  myself  to  accept  the  fate  that  is  in 
store  for  me,  without  counting  the  cost.  It 
is  dreadful  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  you, 
for  I  feel  that  I  am  tormenting  you  all  this 
time  by  not  coming  to  the  point,  and  yet  I 
can't  summon  up  the  courage  to  make  my 
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confession  to  you  before  I  have  put  down  all 
the  extenuating  circumstances.' 

Reginald's  face  grew  grim  again  at  this 
point.  He  was  preparing  to  read  eagerly 
on,  when  the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice, 
faintly  calling  to  him  from  her  bath-chair, 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  wheeled  in  his 
vicinity,  reached  his  hiding-place. 

'  Reginald !  Reginald  !'  it  said,  with  mild 
persistency.  *  I  shall  say  to  you,  like  the 
rude  boy  in  Punch,  ''Is  it  from  Frederic,  or 
Frederica,  my  dear  ?"  I  never  knew  you  so 
absorbed  in  a  letter  before.  I  want  you  to 
wheel  me  round  to  the  kitchen  door,  if  you 
please.  If  I  don't  warn  Mary  once  more 
about  putting  your  new  merino  vests  into 
hot  water,  she  will  make  them  quite  unwear- 
able,  just  as  she  did  the  last' 

Reginald  came  forward  mechanically. 
There  was  an  expression  of  such  intense  and 
suffering  abstraction  in  his  clouded  blue 
eyes  that  even  his  mother,  who  had  come  to 
believe  that  she  possessed  the  sole  monopoly 
of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  people  who  had 
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the    use    of    their    limbs,    could    not    fail    to 
notice  it. 

*  Tell  me  what  has  happened,  Reginald,' 
she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  alarmed  curiosity, 
eyeing  the  letter  suspiciously. 

*  Happened  ?  Nothing  !'  He  smiled  down 
at  her  with  an  effort,  thrusting  the  letter  into 
his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  '  Let  us  go  and  save 
the  merino  vests  while  there  is  time.' 

But  after  he  had  wheeled  the  bath-chair 
to  the  kitchen  door  he  found  means  to  slip 
away  without  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  merino  vests  after  all,  for  when 
Mrs.  Acton  looked  round  to  appeal  to  him, 
it  was  the  sedate  face  of  the  attendant,  and 
not  her  son's  blue  eyes,  that  answered  her 
inquiring  glance. 

The  invalid  shivered,  though  the  evening 
was  very  warm.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  perhaps,  that  a  young  man  should 
occasionally  find  the  company  of  a  paralytic 
old  woman  somewhat  tedious,  even  though 
the  latter  should  be  his  mother.  But  if  the 
writer  of  the  letter  he  had  been  reading  was 
able  to   make   him   happier  than  she   could, 
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why  had  he  worn  so  pained  an  expression 
when  he  looked  up  from  reading  it,  and  why 
did  he  exclude  his  mother  from  his  confi- 
dence ? 

Old  Mrs.  Acton  would  not  have  asked  this 
question  twice  if  she  had  been  able  to  look 
over  her  son's  shoulder  as  he  continued  to 
peruse  Eila's  missive.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  she  would  have  read  on  after  she 
had  reached  the  point  he  had  come  to,  and 
especially  after  a  comprehension  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  communication  had  dawned 
upon  her.  It  is  more  likely  she  would  have 
drawn  the  letter  from  her  son's  hands,  and 
adjured  him,  as  he  valued  his  soul,  to  cease 
all  intercourse  with  so  utterly  depraved  a 
creature  as  the  writer.  She  would  not  have 
understood,  indeed,  how  depravity  could  go 
to  the  length  of  pleading  its  own  cause  in  so 
shameless  a  fashion. 

But  she  never  knew  what  the  mysterious 
epistle  contained,  for  the  reason  that  Reginald 
carried  it  beyond  the  walnut-tree  this  time. 
He  carried  it  as  far  out  of  reach  of  his 
mother's  voice  as  possible,  to  the  lane  behind 
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the  house,  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  inmates  that  he 
drew  it  from  his  pocket  once  more.  No  one 
being  in  view,  he  walked  slowly  on,  reading 
as  he  went,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  un- 
conscious cruelty  of  the  contents. 

Eila  could  not  bear  to  inflict  pain.  Yet 
her  manner  of  beating  about  the  bush  before 
imparting  the  tidings  at  which  she  had  hinted 
in  the  beginning  of  her  letter  was  like  torturing 
a  patient  with  prods  of  the  lancet  before  per- 
forming an  operation  upon  him.  His  appre- 
hensions increased  with  every  line.  He  felt 
as  though  he  were  being  dragged  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  before  being  hurled  over 
it  to  (bottomless)  perdition.  '  Why  cannot 
she  come  to  the  point  ?'  he  said  to  himself 
resentfully  ;  and  he  remembered  the  nick- 
names of  'Jesuit'  and  'special  pleader'  that 
he  had  heard  applied  to  her  by  her  brothers 
and  sisters  at  Cowa.  She  had  always  been 
a  casuist.  He  remembered  her  telling  him 
that  when  she  was  a  child  she  had  liked  to 
take  sides  against  herself  with  reference  to 
every  point   she  held  for   truth,  and   how  it 
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had  often  happened  that  the  assumed  opponent 
had  been  too  strong  for  her,  and  that  she  had 
been  obHged  to  leave  untied  the  knot  she  had 
herself  woven.  She  had  also  told  him  how 
she  had  discovered  at  a  very  early  age  that 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  will 
convert  it  into  sound  without  sense,  and  how 
the  discovery  had  tempted  her  to  mak€  experi- 
ments that  were  not  quite  fair  in  her  argu- 
ments with  the  family,  and  to  entangle  them 
in  a  mesh  of  words  when  she  found  she  was 
losing  the  day.  But  surely  she  need  not  have 
had  recourse  to  such  a  subterfuge  in  writing 
to  ktm.  He  loved  her.  Was  not  that 
enough  ?  She  might  tell  him  she  had  broken 
all  the  Commandments  in  a  string.  He  must 
go  on  loving  her  in  spite  of  all.  Some  men 
will  love  a  woman  for  her  beauty ;  others  for 
her  virtue  ;  others  for  some  abstract  qualities 
which  they  find  incorporated  in  her.  Reginald 
loved  in  quite  another  fashion.  No  matter  what 
might  befall  her,  she  would  always  be  the  same 
for  him.  If  she  should  lose  herself  in  the 
world's  estimation,  he  would  hate  and  execrate 
theevil  chance  or  the  weakness  that  had  proved 
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her  undoing.  But  nothing  could  sully  the 
image  he  cherished  of  her  in  his  heart.  But 
it  was  cruel  of  her  to  inflict  this  long  preamble 
upon  him.  The  sooner  he  knew  what  fatal 
step  she  was  contemplating,  the  sooner  he 
could  devise  a  way  of  saving  her  from  it. 
And  she  ought  to  have  taken  this  into  con- 
sideration when  she  wrote.  The  letter  con- 
tinued from  the  part  where  he  had  broken  off : 

*  I  wish  you  could  be  more  reasonable 
about  me,  Reginald  ;  it  is  the  exaggerated 
kind  of  value  you  set  upon  me  that  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  the  particular 
kind  of  way  in  which  I  should  have  to  sacri- 
hce  myself.  If  you  did  not  feel  about  me  as 
you  do,  I  am  sure  I  should  think  much  less 
of  the  matter  myself.  I  should  try  to  re- 
member the  principle  of  the  political  econo- 
mists, that  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  that  for  one  person  out  of  six  to  come  to 
grief,  or  what  the  world  calls  coming  to  grief, 
really  matters  very  little  if  all  the  rest  are  saved  ' 

*  You  see,  it  is  on  your  account  much  more 
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than  on  my  own  that  I  am  so  troubled. 
As  far  as  my  own  feelings  are  concerned,  I 
have  really  almost  reasoned  them  Into  subjec- 
tion. The  experience  we  went  through  some 
months  ago  taught  me  a  lesson  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  would  not  tell  you  about  it  then, 
for  you  were  too  far  away  to  help  us,  and  it 
could  only  have  given  you  pain.  But  all  our 
money  was  spent.  Mother  was  ill,  and  I 
realized  the  horror  of  feeling  that  we  might 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  bread  in  a  few 
days,  and  that  we  should  have  to  go  through 
the  degradation  of  begging  for  assistance 
{though  I  don't  know  where  we  could  have 
applied  for  it).  It  was  so  awful  that  I  cannot 
look  back  upon  it  now  without  shuddering. 
That  time  is  like  a  black  nightmare  in  my 
memory,  and  it  was  worse  for  me  than  for  the 
others,  because  I  did  not  let  them  know  quite 
how  bad  things  were.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  that  rather  than  go  through  such  an 
experience  again,  or  see  Truca  go  to  bed 
with  the  pinched,  hungry  look  I  saw  once  in 
her  face,  I  would  sell  myself.  After  writing 
down  these  two  words  I  have  prepared  you 
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for  the  worst,  and  now  you  will  be  able  to 
nerve  yourself  to  hear  me  to  the  end,  espe- 
cially as  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honour 
that  I  am  referring  to  the  future  and  not  to 
the  past,  that  I  have  taken  no  irretrievable 
step  so  far,  and  that  I  mean  to  keep  my  pro- 
mise of  telling  you  everything — beforehand.' 

The  evening,  as  I  have  said,  was  very 
warm.  The  sun  shone  redly  on  the  waters 
of  the  harbour  as  upon  the  night  when  Regi- 
nald had  made  Eila  turn  round  to  behold  the 
glories  of  the  sunset  sky  from  the  rugged 
heights  of  Knocklofty.  Yet  as  he  read 
this  paragraph  to  the  end  the  young  man 
shuddered  as  though  the  chill  of  winter  had 
descended  upon  him.  Was  it  too  late  ?  Was 
the  long  preamble  but  a  slow  preparation  for 
the  inevitable  fall  of  which  an  ensuing  letter 
would  bring  him  the  hideous  details  ?  If 
this  were  so  !  If  it  were  indeed  too  late  1 
But  it  could  not  be  too  late.  Had  she  not 
given  him  her  word  of  honour  in  this  very 
letter  that  she  was  the  same  Eila  he  loved 
and  trusted,  the  same  who  had  bound  herself 
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by  a  solemn  promise  to  make  no  change  in 
her  Hfe  without  consulting  him  ?  But  the 
letter  was  written  six  weeks  ago,  and  the 
writer  had  evidently  been  skirting  the  preci- 
pice when  she  wrote.  She  could  not  have 
approached  much  nearer  without  falling  over 
altogether.  But  surely  such  a  sacrilege  could 
never  have  been  permitted  ;  the  pity  of  it 
would  have  been  too  tremendous.  Eila,  with 
all  her  beauty,  her  youth,  her  power,  and  her 
purity — her  generous  instincts,  and  her  love 
for  her  belongings — to  seek  her  place  volun- 
tarily among  the  outcasts  of  her  sex  !  To 
ruin  and  degrade  herself  beyond  redemption 
in  the  zenith  of  her  sweetness  and  charm  ! 
A  curse  upon  her  exaggerated  solicitude  for 
her  family !  She  had  always  carried  it  to  a 
point  that  bordered  upon  insanity.  Curses, 
too,  upon  her  cheap  estimation  of  herself  and 
her  attractions  !  What  inexplicable  delusion 
made  her  act  as  though  her  sole  mission  in 
life  were  to  grovel  in  the  dust  and  mud  in 
order  that  her  family  might  walk  clean-shod 
over  her  body  ?  If  the  hideous  sacrifice 
should   have    been   accomplished,    the   world 
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would  suppose  she  had  bargained  herself 
away  for  her  own  profit.  None  but  he  would 
know  how  in  truth  she  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  and  that  object  was  her  family.  But 
she  had  brothers.  If  they  possessed  the 
least  spark  of  manhood  among  them,  they 
would  not  suffer  their  sister  to  go  to  her 
destruction.  Ought  not  two  strong  lads  to 
be  capable  of  working  for  their  mother  and 
sisters  ?  But  the  vision  of  Dick  in  his  sandals 
rose  before  Reginald's  mind  at  this  moment, 
and  his  discouragement  returned  afresh.  He 
could  not  take  comfort  in  the  hope  that  Dick 
would  be  a  staff  to  lean  upon  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  and  it  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that 
he  resumed  once  more  the  reading  of  his 
letter  : 

'You  have  not  forgotten  the  story  I  told 
you  that  night  upon  Mount  Knocklofty  about 
our  cousin  Hubert  de  Merle,  and  the  ruby 
that  ought  to  have  belonged  to  mother  which 
he  had  in  his  possession  ?  I  know  you  looked 
upon  him  as  a  mythical  personage,  and  though 
you  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  I  could 
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guess  from  your  tone  that  you  thought  we 
must  be  mad  to  expect  to  find  him  in  Europe. 
Well,  we  /lave  found  him,  and  though  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  ruby,  he  has  taken 
us  under  his  protection.  From  the  day  that 
he  first  came  to  visit  us,  the  cloud  of  poverty 
has  been  lifted  from  our  lives.  We  have  had 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  rich  people 
enjoy,  and  oh  !  Reginald,  if  you  could  know 
what  it  means  to  be  poor  and  hungry  in  a 
place  like  Paris,  to  be  afraid  to  stir  out  of 
doors  because  your  clothes  are  shabby,  and 
to  have  people  treat  you  almost  as  though 
you  were  a  criminal,  you  would  not  wonder 
at  our  appreciating  the  difference  in  our  posi- 
tion now.  The  thought  of  going  back  to 
our  former  misery  is  the  nightmare  of  my 
life.  I  need  not  say  It  is  not  for  myself  that 
I  mind.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
sure  of  it  even  without  my  telling  you.  You 
know  that  if  I  were  alone  in  the  world  I 
would  turn  nurse  or  parlourmaid  (I  should 
not  be  fit  for  much  else),  and  make  a  respect- 
able livelihood.  But  no  ;  I  think  I  would 
come  straight   to  you,  and  we  would  go  off 
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somewhere  into  the  wilds,  out  of  the  reach 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  build  ourselves  a  little 
hut,  and  earn  the  right  to  live  by  the  sweat 
of  our  brow.' 

A  sudden  flush  suffused  Reginald's  face  as 
he  read  these  words.  One  cannot  wish  for 
the  demise  of  an  entire  family  without  being 
a  kind  of  potential  Tropmann,  but  there  is 
no  crime  in  wishing  that  they  might  never 
have  existed,  and  if  the  desire  of  Reginald's 
heart  could  have  been  realized  at  this 
moment,  the  writer  of  the  letter  he  held  in 
his  hands  would  have  been  a  foundling. 

'  But  I  am  not  alone,'  Eila  continued,  '  and 
my  one  thought  night  and  day  is  how  to 
place  the  others  out  of  the  reach  of  want. 
Coming  to  Europe' — Reginald  noticed  she 
no  longer  spoke  of  coming  'home' — 'has 
taught  me  a  great  many  things.  It  has 
shown  me  that  we  are  really  worth  nothing 
as  a  family  in  the  world,  excepting  to  each 
other.  We  have  no  kind  of  marketable 
accomplishments  or  qualities.  From  what  I 
have  seen  here  of  the  struggle  for  life,  one 
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must  have  a  talent  for  some  particular  kind 
of  profession,  or  else  one  must  remain  among 
the  unskilled  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
living  if  one  has  no  vocation.  Besides,  it 
would  kill  my  mother,  or  Mamy,  or  Truca, 
to  be  put  to  any  sort  of  drudgery,  even  if 
they  were  capable  of  performing  it.  They 
do  not  need  much  to  live  upon,  but  what 
they  have  must  be  something  they  can 
depend  upon,  and  it  must  leave  them  free 
to  go  out  and  come  in  as  they  choose,  and 
to  be  at  nobody's  bidding.  Then  Dick  may 
have  to  practise  his  art  for  many  years  (and 
he  is  not  even  at  the  beginning  of  it)  before 
he  can  hope  to  keep  himself.  You  see 
now  what  our  position  is.  The  one  thing 
we  had  to  reckon  upon,  namely,  the  sum 
paid  us  by  the  insurance  company  during 
mother's  lifetime,  is  gone.  Even  while  we 
had  it  we  could  not  manage  to  keep  our 
heads  above  water,  but  now  we  should  be 
literally  beggars  without  our  cousin.  Your 
munificent  and  generous  gift '  (Reginald 
winced    as    he     read     these     grandiloquent 
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words)  '  would  have  been  our  salvation  under 
other  circumstances,  but  we  should  have 
come  to  the  end  of  it  in  time.  (Even  as 
it  is  I  am  troubled  by  the  thought  that  you 
may  have  deprived  yourself  of  many  things 
that  are  really  necessary.)  And  when  that 
money  was  spent,  what  was  to  become  of 
us  ?  The  future  lay  black  before  us,  like 
the  coal-hole  in  infinite  space  we  used  to 
look  up  at  in  the  Hobart  sky.  We  had  no 
plans  and  no  prospects.  The  most  likely 
thing  to  happen  to  us  was  that  the  family 
would  be  broken  up,  and  that  each  one 
would  make  an  attempt  to  earn  a  miserable 
livelihood  alone.  But  we  are  all  so  awfully 
unfitted  for  regular  or  constant  work  of  any 
kind.  I  could  see  only  one  means  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  was  in  Mamy's  marriage  with 
Sydney  Warden.  But  Mamy  is  without 
pity.  Sydney  is  not  of  age,  and  when  his 
mother  came  to  find  we  were  utter  paupers, 
standing  on  the  brink  of  beggary,  she  would 
naturally  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage. Now  you  understand  just  how  we 
would    be    situated    if  it    were    not    for    our 
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cousin.  Without  his  making  any  kind  of 
definite  proposals  or  arrangement,  and  simply 
upon  the  grounds  of  his  being  a  connection 
and  apparently  very  rich,  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  to  let 
him  spend  a  small  fortune  upon  us  every 
day,  take  us  to  dine  at  grand  restaurants, 
treat  us  to  the  theatre,  make  us  drive  out 
with  him  in  a  splendid  carriage,  and  send  us 
presents  of  money  for  clothes.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  lasted  for  some  months. 
Poor  mother  quite  believes  that  it  is  a  tacit 
recognition  on  Hubert  de  Merle's  part  of  the 
claims  we  have  on  the  ruby.  But  he  has 
spent  the  price  of  a  hundred  rubies  on  us 
already,  whatever  mother  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  and  now  he  proposes  taking  us  all 
for  a  grand  tour  through  Europe.  The 
others  are  beside  themselves  with  delipfht. 
We  were  already  making  our  preparations, 
when  the  awful  news  of  the  crash  of  the 
insurance  company  reached  me,  with  your 
beautiful  telegram  and  present,  and  I  have 
been  coward  enough  to  say  nothing  of  it  yet 
to  the  rest.     It  would  be  too  awful  a  wet- 
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blanket  in  the  midst  of  their  joy.  But  the 
thought  is  ever  present  with  me,  that  we 
are  walking  over  the  thin  crust  of  a  volcano. 
We  have  no  earthly  claims  upon  our  cousin. 
Even  our  imaginary  claims  have  been  paid, 
and  more  than  paid.  Supposing  he  should 
suddenly  tire  of  us,  and  turn  his  back  upon 
us !  I  do  believe  in  that  case  there  would 
be  nothing  but  the  octagonal  blue  bottle  to 
fly  to.  But  no !  I  don't  quite  mean  that. 
I  can  see  your  vexed  look  even  while  I  write 
the  words.  But  you  will  admit  that  our 
position  would  be  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

*  Now,  Reginald,  I  have  been  making  this 
long  explanation  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
already  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of  my 
letter.  It  is  given  to  me  to  be  able  to  save 
the  others,  and  to  put  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  want  once  and  for  ever.  I  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  this  all  along,  and  now  I 
have  the  certainty  of  it.  Our  cousin  is  not 
a  Don  Quixote.  Neither  has  he  taken  such 
a  fancy  to  the  family  all  round  as  to  feel 
that  he  must  provide  for   us  all  to  the  end 
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of  our  lives.  He  is  what  I  vaguely  sus- 
pected him  to  be  from  the  beginning,  a  man 
with  a  fixed  and  unswerving  purpose,  to 
gain  which  he  would  sacrifice  not  one  poor 
family  alone,  but  the  whole  world,  if  it  were 
in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  if  it  could  further 
the  object  he  had  in  view. 

*  It  is  awfully  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  the 
price  he  demands  for  saving  the  family  from 
poverty.  More  difficult  in  one  way  to  tell 
you  than  any  other  person  in  the  world, 
although  you  are  so  pitiful  and  understand- 
ing, and  although,  strangely  enough,  being 
my  father  confessor,  you  are  the  only  living 
soul,  save  myself  and  the  partner  of  my  guilt 
(for  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  must  be 
expressed),  who  will  know  anything  about 
the  matter.  But  I  am  telling  you  without 
telling  you,  and  oh,  Reginald,  do  keep  your 
pity  and  some  little  affection  for  me  in  spite 
of  all.  I  shall  be  driven  to  accept  my  fate, 
because  there  will  be  no  help  for  it.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  it,  whichever  way  I  look. 
Why  is  life  made  so  hard  for  us  ?  I  do 
desire   to  walk  along   a   straight   path  with 
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all  my  heart,  but  things  have  been  so  dread- 
fully against  us  from   the  beginning.      How 
can   I  let  my  mother  and  Mamy  and  Truca 
suffer    cold    and    hunger?       If    I    were    not 
married,    and     Hubert    were    to    propose    to 
marry    me    (and    you    may    believe    on    my 
sacred  word  of  honour  that  this  is  the  solu- 
tion he  would  offer  if  I  were  free),  I  would 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  depraved  woman  for 
accepting  his  offer,  even  though  I   could  not 
possibly  love  him.      It  would   be  considered 
quite    a   meritorious    action    on    my   part    to 
marry  a  deformed  man  with  a  great  fortune 
and  to  enrich  all  my  belongings.      But  if  one 
looks  at  the  matter  in  its  true  light — remem- 
bering that  my  marriage  is  really  no  marriage, 
and   that    I    am  free  in  fact,  if  not  In  name 
— there    is    no    greater  wrong    in    becoming 
Hubert's  mistress  than  in  becoming  his  wife. 
The  wrong  lies  in  the  violence  done  to  my 
own   sentiment ;    but  whether   I    sell    myself 
with  the  sanction  of  the  world  or  without  it, 
the  deed  In  itself  must  surely  remain  the  same. 
In  truth,  when  it  comes  to  selling  one's  self,  I 
almost  think  the  offence  to  morality  must  be 
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less  if  one  does   not  ask   the   Law  and  the 
Church  to  ratify  it. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  am  tutor- 
ing myself  weakly  to  accept  an  alternative 
which  I  might  escape  if  I  were  to  act  differ- 
ently. You  will  say,  "  Eila  was  always  a 
wretched  creature  without  any  backbone ; 
why  does  she  not  appeal  to  her  cousin's 
honour  and  chivalry,  and  make  him  feel  that 
he  is  acting  like  a  villain  ?"  But  oh,  Reginald, 
if  you  knew  Hubert  de  Merle,  you  would 
know  how  little  such  reasoning  meant.  He 
is  not  like  other  men.  It  is  the  one  fixed, 
unchanging  idea  of  a  solitary  and  brooding 
life  that  he  is  resolved  to  carry  out  at  all 
costs.  And  because  it  has  never  been 
realized,  he  is  the  more  determined  to  put 
it  into  execution  now.  He  would  see  one 
after  the  other  of  the  family  perish  of  hunger 
at  his  feet,  and  I  with  them,  unmoved. 
I  feel  it  when  I  am  with  him.  He  has  put 
us  under  even  greater  obligations  than  I 
knew  of.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you 
of  them  all.  He  even  has  Dick  in  his  power, 
and  can  save  him  or  lose  him  at  his  pleasure. 
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He  has  told  me  that  Dick's  fate  and  the  fate 
of  all  my  dear  ones  rests  with  me,  and  is  in 
my  hands  alone.      If  I   listen  to  him  he  will 
have   a  proper  act    drawn   up  (you   know  I 
don't    understand    legal  terms,  but  it  would 
be  something  that  a  great  firm   of   London 
lawyers    would    undertake)    by    which     five 
hundred  pounds  would  be  paid  mother  yearly 
for    the    whole    term    of    her    life,    and    two 
hundred   a  year  to  each    of  the  others.     I 
have  always   thought — and  really  this   is  no 
pretence — that,  if  I  could  procure  a  certainty 
for    the   others    like    the   one   contained    in 
Hubert's  offer,  I  would  gladly  consent  to  die. 
Of  course  I  should  bargain  for  an  easy  death, 
for    I    hate   pain.      Every  fibre   in   my   body 
seems    to   shrink  from  it.      But    if   I    would 
accept  actual   physical    death,  why  should   I 
not   accept    the  social   death    that  an   acqui- 
escence in  his  plan  would  bring  upon  me  ?     I 
know  which   course  the  family  would  prefer 
me  to  take  if  you  were   to   ask  them   their 
opinion  by  turns  quite  independently  of  each 
other. 

*  I   have  thought   the  matter  over  until  I 
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seem  to  have  no  power  of  judgment  left.     I 
believe  thinking  of  a  subject  too  long  and  too 
intently  must  trouble  our  point  of  view  about 
it,   like   repeating  the   same  word   over  and 
over  again.     Both  subject  and  word  cease  to 
have  any  meaning  after  a  time.     Sometimes 
I  think  what  a  wicked  fool  I  must  be  not  to 
close   with    the    bargain  at  once.     Between 
forcing   Mamy   to   marry   without   love,    and 
acting  upon  the  same  principle  myself — with- 
out marriage — the  last  course  would  be  much 
less  wrong  than  the  first.     I  have  no  position 
to  lose,  and  my  own  feelings  are  much  fainter 
than    M amy's.      It    could   not    be   otherwise 
after  the  dreary  experience  of  my  first  mar- 
riage.    Before  you  give  me  advice,  Reginald, 
try  for  pity's  sake  to  put  yourself  in  my  place. 
Remember  that  there  can  be  no  scandal  in 
taking  the  step  I  contemplate,  and  no  wrong 
done  to  another.      Hubert  is  free,  and  if  I  go 
to  live  with  him  after  a  time  (for  that  is  part 
of  the  contract)  he  would  take  me  to  some 
foreign  place  where  I  would  pass  for  his  wife, 
and  be  respected  by  the  people  about  us.     If 
I  should  become  a  widow,  or  we  can  obtain  a 
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divorce,  he  would  marry  me.  But  mean- 
while all  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  him 
is  a  few  weeks'  respite  to  allow  me  to  make 
up  my  mind.  And  all  this  time  the  others 
are  wondering  why  the  journey  they  have 
been  counting  upon  for  so  long  has  been 
delayed.  If  I  say  "  No  "  to  Hubert's  pro- 
posal he  will  abandon  us  for  ever.  He  has 
told  me  so  in  a  way  that  forces  me  to  believe 
him.  Then  there  would  be  nothing  to  look 
for  but  utter  misery  and  shame.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  face  the  thought  of  telling  my  mother 
that  we  are  without  a  penny  in  the  world, 
and  that  Hubert  has  left  us  to  our  fate.  I 
might  as  well  dole  out  the  contents  of  the 
octagonal  bottle  at  once,  for  to  be  left  stranded 
in  Paris  would  mean  to  die  by  slow  starva- 
tion, and  that  is  worse  than  poison. 

*  I  told  you  I  could  not  think  clearly  of  the 
situation  any  longer,  for  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  have  thought  of  it  too  much. 
Hubert  has  placed  the  knife  against  my 
throat,  as  they  say  here  when  one  is  forced 
nolens  volens  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the 
stronger  party.     The  only  definite  notion   I 
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have  clung  to  is  my  promise  to  tell  you  every- 
thing that  concerns  me.  If  it  were  not  for 
you,  the  arrangement  I  told  you  of  would 
have  been  carried  out  already.  You  will  say 
I  am  a  poor  specimen  of  what  a  true  woman 
ought  to  be.  My  feeling  for  Hubert  should 
by  rights  be  one  of  intense  horror  and 
loathing,  but  really  it  comes  nearer  to  in- 
difference than  anything  else.  There  is  a 
vague  wonder  in  my  mind  all  the  time  at  his 
attaching  such  a  tremendous  price  to  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  annexing  an  indifferent 
woman  ;  but  I  have  given  up  trying  to  under- 
stand men's  natures.  They  are  so  different 
from  one's  own.  Even  you  are  beyond  my 
comprehension  ;  I  only  know  that  if  I  were 
free  I  should  feel  quite  safe  and  happy  by 
your  side,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  sur- 
render my  judgment  to  yours.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  no  head  for 
practical  matters  ;  and  as  for  abstract  ones, 
after  all,  Pilate's  question  is  the  only  fitting 
answer  to  them, 

'  Now  good-dye,  Reginald — though  it  is  not 
good-bye  unless  you  choose  it  to  be  so  ;  and, 
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at  any  rate,  when  you  receive  this  letter,  there 
will  be  nothing  that  need  hinder  your  thinking 
of  me  as  you  say  you  like  to  recall  me.  If  it 
were  not  that  it  would  be  cowardly  and  selfish 
to  abandon  the  others  to  their  fate,  I  some- 
times think  the  solution  of  the  octagonal 
bottle  emptied  by  me  alone  would  be  the  best 
and  easiest,  after  all.  One  does  get  so  tired 
sometimes  of  the  contrariness  of  everything 
in  the  world.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Reginald's  resolution. 

For  long  hours  after  Reginald  had  read  the 
foregoing  letter,  he  remained  outside  in  the 
soft  evening  air  pondering  over  its  contents. 
He  had  wandered  down  the  lane  as  far  as 
the  beach,  and  found  a  rock  that  served  him 
for  a  resting-place.  Mount  Wellington  behind 
him  had  turned  from  purple  to  rose,  and  from 
rose  to  misty  gray.  The  harbour  had  lost 
the  flame-coloured  reflection  cast  upon  it  by 
the  sunset,  and  mirrored  now  a  full-globed 
moon,  whose  rays  lay  spread  like  a  silver 
shield  upon  the  quiet  waters.  The  sea-breeze 
was  soft  as  a  zephyr,  hardly  ruffling  the 
smooth  expanse  of  liquid  light  and  shade. 
Only  the  lazy  advance  of  the  tide  was  marked 
[  169] 
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by  the  oncoming  of  a  swirling  fringe  of  sea, 
that  wetted  the  sand  near  Reginald's  feet, 
and  then  retired  noiselessly  as  though  regret- 
ful for  having  intruded  upon  his  solitude. 

Yet  he  took  but  scant  notice  of  moonlight 
reflection  or  gently-curling  tide.  '  Only  the 
heart,'  salth  the  Bible,  '  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness.'  No  one  passing  by  the  spot 
where  he  was  seated,  and  observing  the  quiet 
figure  ruminating  upon  a  stone,  would  have 
thought  of  connecting  it  with  the  elements 
out  of  which  a  five-act  tragedy  is  made.  Yet 
if  the  reflections  of  this  solitary  figure  had 
found  utterance  in  words,  if  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  love  and  hate,  and  hope  and 
despair,  that  tortured  its  soul  had  been  ren- 
dered in  Greek  hexameters,  the  Impression 
of  a  very  true  and  overwhelming  mental 
anguish,  which  constitutes,  after  all,  the  un- 
derlying theme  of  all  tragedy,  would  certainly 
have  resulted  from  the  experiment. 

What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  Reginald's 
reflections  ?  They  were  of  so  complex  a  kind 
that  his  condition  might  have  been  compared 
to   that  of  a  man  who,   undergoing  various 
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kinds  of  torture  at  the  same  moment,  is  unable 
to  say  which  inflicts  the  acutest  pain.  That 
if  Eila  had  loved  him  she  could  not  have 
written  as  she  did,  could  not  have  reasoned 
so  coldly  upon  the  hideous  barter  of  her 
person ;  that  under  happier  circumstances 
she  might  and  could  have  loved  him  ;  that 
she  was  going  to  perdition,  and  that  her 
letter  was  really  an  appeal  to  him  to  save 
her  ;  that  he  was  powerless  to  save  her,  and 
that  she  would  not  thank  him  for  doing  so, 
even  were  he  able — all  these  conjectures, 
and  a  thousand  others  of  a  like  description, 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  a  con- 
fused succession,  and  added  each  its  fresh 
quota  of  torment.  Worst  of  all  was  a 
degrading  idea  that  came,  he  knew  not 
whence,  and  that  took  possession  for  an 
instant  of  his  troubled  brain,  though  he  could 
have  loathed  himself  for  having  harboured 
it  directly  afterwards — the  idea  that,  though 
he  could  not  cease  to  love  Eila,  he  would 
love  her  upon  a  lower  level ;  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  not  himself,  but  his  senses, 
that  she  had  enchained,  and  that  in  that  case 
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she  need  not  be  lost  to  him  irretrievably. 
She  did  not  love  her  monstrous  adorer.  She 
was  only  terrified  at  the  spectre  of  poverty 
and  misery  that  he  had  invoked  to  coerce 
her.  If  she  listened  to  him,  it  was  not 
because  he  had  won  her  heart,  but  simply 
because  he  had  threatened  the  family  with 
ruin.  Supposing  she  were  to  accept  the 
arrangement  he  tried  to  force  upon  her, 
would  he  not  be  treated  according  to  his 
deserts  if  the  first  use  she  made  of  the 
liberty  his  money  conferred  should  be  to 
follow  the  inclination  of  her  heart  in  another 
direction  ?  To  gain  her  for  himself,  Reginald 
felt  that  the  shortest  plan  would  be  to  thrust 
her  into  Hubert's  arms.  For,  once  she  had 
been  dragged  down  from  her  pedestal,  the 
motive  for  worshipping  her  like  a  saint  from 
a  distance  would  exist  no  longer.  From 
a  purely  material  point  of  view  there  was 
everything  to  gain  by  the  execution  of  the 
plan  she  had  divulged  in  her  letter.  As  she 
had  herself  said,  she  had  no  social  position  to 
lose,  no  children  with  a  future  to  consider. 
Whether    she    sent    her    cousin    away    and 
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Starved  with  her  family  in  a  garret,  or 
whether  she  went  to  Hve  with  him,  and 
placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  want,  neither 
her  lunatic  husband  nor  his  aged  parents, 
living  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
world,  would  be  affected  by  her  decision. 
Moreover,  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frost  had 
already  marked  her  place  among  the  goats 
assembled  before  the  Judgment-seat  at  the 
Last  Day,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
culprit  might  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as 
for  a  lamb. 

Reginald,  however,  did  not  allow  his  idea 
to  reach  so  advanced  a  stage  as  this.  It  had 
hardly  suggested  itself,  like  the  whisper  of  an 
unseen  Mephistopheles,  before  he  had  repelled 
it  with  horror. 

Among  the  doubtful  benefits  which  the 
gradual  refining  of  our  natures  has  conferred 
upon  us  may  be  reckoned  the  capacity  for 
an  enormous  amount  of  suffering  through 
those  intangible  appurtenances  called  the 
sentiments.  If  Reginald  could  have  divested 
himself  of  these,  his  way  would  have  been 
easy.      But  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to 
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find  comfort  in  the  '  lower  level '  theme  of 
love,  that  I  believe  if  a  magician  had  appeared 
to  him  upon  the  Hobart  beach  at  this  moment, 
and  had  offered  to  convey  young  Mrs.  Frost 
to  a  nunnery  where  she  might  have  lived 
and  died  in  chaste  seclusion  out  of  the  reach 
of  Reginald  himself,  as  well  as  of  all  mortal 
men,  he  would  have  fallen  at  that  magician's 
feet  and  blessed  him.  Yet  what  advantage 
could  he  hope  to  reap  from  such  a  solution, 
save  that  of  being  able  to  preserve  his  ideal 
intact  in  the  exalted  shrine  he  had  fashioned 
for  her  ?  And  it  was  the  ideal  herself  that 
now  besought  him  to  couple  her  image  with 
an  act  that  would  topple  it  down  from  its 
shrine  like  the  idol  in  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
and  shatter  it  to  pieces  at  his  feet !  At  one 
moment  he  could  have  spurned  Eila  for  her 
confidence  in  him,  and  the  moment  after  he 
could  have  blessed  her  for  it. 

But  I  think  it  was  the  latter  mood  that 
prevailed,  after  all.  Through  all  the  elaborate 
arguments,  the  special  pleading  of  which  her 
letter  was  so  full,  the  one  clear  truth  was 
evident  to  him.     She  confided  In  him   and 
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trusted  him,  not  because  she  loved  him,  but 
because,  as  far  as  her  heart  could  be  moved, 
it  had  been  moved  by  his  love  for  her.  She 
had  been  loyal  to  the  promise  she  had  made 
him,  and  in  the  closing  part  of  her  letter,  '  It 
is  not  good-bye  unless  you  wish  it  to  be  so,' 
he  read  between  the  lines  that  she  hoped  he 
might  yet  be  able  to  save  her  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  Unless,  indeed,  the  cynical  suggestion 
that  had  flitted  through  his  mind  had  occurred 
to  -^^r  as  well  as  to  him,  and  she  meant  him 
to  understand  that  her  alliance  with  her  cousin 
would  not  put  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween them  as  far  as  her  own  affections  were 
concerned.  But  he  repelled  the  thought  with  a 
'  Retro,  Satanas  !'  as  it  rose.  If  such  a  solu- 
tion were  monstrous  in  his  eyes,  it  should  be 
doubly  monstrous  in  hers,  and  he  would  not 
sully  his  thought  of  her  by  dwelling  upon  it. 
The  first  interpretation  he  had  given  to  her 
words  was  the  only  one  worthy  of  her,  and 
instead  of  sitting  like  a  moon-struck  fool  all 
night  upon  the  beach  he  should  be  up  and 
doing  in  her  behalf.  If  she  were  really  in 
earnest,  he  could  save  her  still.      There  is 
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an  unspeakable  relief  in  presence  of  a  soul- 
crushing  disaster  in  the  mere  act  of  consider- 
ing practical  ways  and  means.  Hope  revives 
with  the  possibility  of  action.  Reginald  con- 
sidered first  what  money  he  had  to  dispose 
of.  Never  had  he  found  more  reason  to 
rejoice  over  his  simple  and  economical  habits 
of  life  than  now,  for  with  w^hat  he  had  saved, 
and  with  what  he  could  borrow  (and  even  at 
this  crisis  he  would  not  borrow  more  than  he 
could  see  his  way  to  returning),  he  foresaw 
that  he  would  be  able  to  raise  at  least  five 
hundred  pounds.  Now,  five  hundred  pounds 
in  ready  money  will  accomplish  a  great  deal 
under  proper  management.  With  five  hun- 
dred pounds  he  could  bring  Eila  and  all  her 
belongings  to  Tasmania  again,  and  feed  them 
and  house  them  and  look  after  them  until 
some  kind  of  position  should  have  been  found 
for  them.  To  have  them  back  would  be  an 
immense  step  gained.  Here  in  this  generous 
land  there  need  be  no  fear  of  their  starving. 
Their  peculiarities  would  be  all  forgotten  in 
their  misfortunes.  But  how  was  he  to  let 
Eila  know  his  plan  ?     It  would  be  more  than 
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five  weeks  before  she  could  receive  a  letter 
from  him,  and  what  might  not  happen  if  the 
wolf  were  at  the  door  of  the  Paris  apartment, 
and  a  worse  wolf  in  the  shape  of  Hubert  de 
Merle  were  lying  in  wait  outside  it  while  the 
five  weeks  were  passing  away  ? 

He  could  telegraph,  however.  He  could 
send  a  few  short  words  of  passionate  appeal 
to  Paris,  adjuring  Eila  to  wait.  No  doubt  it 
is  difficult  to  condense  an  impassioned  appeal 
into  words  with  the  knowledge  that  each  word 
costs  half  a  guinea.  But  Reginald  was  not 
to  be  debarred  by  such  considerations  as 
these.  He  made  his  way  the  very  next 
morning  ^to  the  telegraph-office,  and  wired 
the  despatch  he  had  thought  of  in  the  night. 
The  words  for  which  he  paid  at  the  afore- 
mentioned rate  were  as  follows :  '  Plenty 
money  coming.  Wait !'  *  Plenty  money  ' 
was  not  unlike  an  aboriginal  rendering  of 
English,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  constitute 
the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  prac- 
tical form  of  appeal.  He  had  thought  in  the 
first  instance  of  giving  expression  to  his 
passionate  distress,  of  telling   Eila  that   she 
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was  killing  him.  But  by  dint  of  repeating 
the  words,  'You  are  killing  me,'  over  to  him- 
self, they  seemed  to  lose  their  force.  Besides, 
though  telegraph  operators  should  be  regarded 
as  priests  in  a  confessional,  he  could  not  hand 
this  formula  in  cold  blood  to  a  clerk  with 
whom  he  had  played  cricket  only  a  few  years 
before.  It  had  also  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  wire  one  word  only — '  Dont ;  but  this 
was  discarded  in  its  turn,  as  he  remembered 
that  it  contained  Mr.  Punch's  advice  to  young 
ladies  about  to  marry. 

How  Reginald  went  through  his  work  that 
day  he  could  not  have  told.  His  figures  were 
as  correct  as  usual.  He  was  eve-n  able  to 
enter  into  technical  questions  of  a  kind  that 
would  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  any 
but  a  clear-headed  adept,  before  a  board  of 
directors,  the  same  afternoon.  And  all  the 
time  he  was  aware  that  an  automatic  double 
of  himself  was  casting  up  the  figures  and 
arguing  about  the  technicalities,  and  that  his 
real  self  was  twelve  thousand  miles  away,  in 
that  garish  apartment  that  Eila  had  described 
to  him  in  her  letters,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
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the  woman  he  loved,  and  beseeching  her  for 
pity  of  herself  and  him  to  refrain  from  going 
to  perdition. 

When  he  left  his  office  at  the  end  of  his 
day's  work,  though  hardly  at  the  end  of  the  day 
itself,  for  the  sun  was  still  above  the  moun- 
tains, he  turned  his  steps  mechanically  in  the 
direction  of  the  hilly  street  that  led  to  Eila's 
old  home.  His  memory  travelled  back  to 
the  evening  when  he  had  ascended  it  for  the 
last  time  to  take  his  final  leave  of  her.  If  he 
could  have  foreseen  what  had  come  to  pass 
now,  would  he  have  let  her  go  away  then  ? 
Would  he  have  spoken  to  her  as  he  had 
spoken,  while  they  sat  upon  the  bench  in  the 
moonlight  side  by  side  ?  Had  he  not  almost 
opened  the  door  to  the  catastrophe  that 
threatened  now  ?  He  had  told  her  that 
nothing  she  might  do  would  surprise  him  or 
detach  him  from  her,  and  that  even  if  she 
should  listen  to  words  of  love  from  another 
man,  she  must  not  be  afraid  to  avow  the 
same  to  him.  But  he  had  never  contemplated 
such  a  disaster  as  this.  He  had  thought  it 
possible  that  her  impressionable  nature  might 
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be  touched  by  someone  more  gifted  than 
himself,  and  had  she  written  to  him  that  she 
had  truly  lost  her  heart,  he  would  have  done 
his  utmost  to  perform  a  brother's  part  towards 
her.  Though  in  that  case  the  position  would 
have  been  tenfold  worse  than  now.  Reginald 
wandered  on  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  heed- 
less of  the  path  he  was  following,  until  he  had 
left  the  town  behind  him,  and  found  himself 
in  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  hills.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  slantwise  upon  the  dark 
trees  that  towered  above  him  in  the  solitude, 
turning  the  layers  of  foliage  of  the  native 
cherry-tree  into  screens  of  verdant  velvet, 
and  warming  the  red-splashed  gum-leaves 
into  fiery  splendour.  Did  Eila  really  mean 
what  she  had  written  about  going  away  with 
him  into  the  wilds,  and  earning  the  right  to 
live  by  helping  him  to  redeem  the  wilderness, 
or  was  this  only  one  of  the  vague  phrases  in 
which  she  occasionally  indulged,  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  could  not  be  taken  at  her 
word  ?  What  was  the  secret  of  the  witchery 
she  exercised  over  him  ?  Apart  from  her 
love  for  her  family,  which  was  bound  up  with 
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the  Strongest  fibres  of  her  being,  he  doubted 
whether   she  was    capable    of  harbouring   a 
strong  or  steadfast  sentiment.     Would  not  a 
woman    who    could    feel    deeply    have    been 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  such  experiences  as 
she  had  been  through?     Yet  they  had  not 
brought  her  one  gray  hair,  or  set  the  shadow 
of  a  wrinkle  on   her   face.      How    came    it, 
then,  that  she   had   the   power  of  inspiring 
such  passionate  devotion,  of  making  all  other 
women  seem  as  puppets  by  her  side  ?     Was 
it  her  beauty  ?     Was   it   magnetism  ?     Had 
she  inherited   some  secret  charm    from    her 
mysterious  ancestors  in  the   East  ?     He  re- 
called  her  image  in    the  washed-out  cotton 
frock  that  clung  so  meagrely  to  her  Hebe- 
like form,  and  shrank  away  from  her  wrists 
and  ankles,  and  he  thought  for  the  thousandth 
time    how    beautiful    and    lovable    she    had 
looked  in  this  guise,  as  she  came  down  the 
garden  path  to  wish  him  good-bye.     She  had 
spoken  to    him  of   Lucy   Warden    that   last 
night ;  he  would  rather  she  had  spoken  less 
of  Lucy  and  more  of  herself.     The  Wardens 
were   in    Europe    now,  but    since    Eila   had 
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spoken  it  had  been  hinted  to  him  In  other 
quarters  that  Miss  Warden  was  still  un- 
married. Supposing,  if  all  other  expedients 
failed,  he  should  travel  to  Europe  and  ask 
Lucy  to  marry  him,  with  the  sole  end  In  view 
of  saving  Ella  with  her  money  ?  Which  of 
two  evils  would  be  the  worst — to  see  Ella 
cut  off  from  him  by  her  or  by  his  undoing  ? 
For  in  either  case  she  would  be  cut  off  from 
him.  Only  marriage  with  Lucy  would  make 
the  separation  final  and  Irretrievable.  Then, 
what  right  had  he  to  sacrifice  Lucy  upon  the 
altar  of  his  flame  for  Ella  ?  Though  he  had 
said  Miss  Warden  was  made  of  gutta-percha, 
she  had  proved  that  she  possessed  a  heart, 
and  it  would  be  a  sorry  return  for  her  con- 
stancy to  break  it  in  behalf  of  her  rival. 

If  our  power  of  obtaining  a  thing  were  In 
proportion  to  our  power  of  wishing  for  it,  we 
may  be  sure  that  as  the  sun  went  down  that 
evening,  and  Reginald  turned  his  back  upon 
the  solitary  gorge  and  followed  a  cross-cut 
over  the  hills  that  led  to  the  Sandy  Bay  cot- 
tage, Ella  would  have  come  to  meet  him  in 
her  shrunken  cotton  frock  with  outstretched 
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arms,  and  together  they  would  have  turned 
their  steps  towards  the  wild  hills,  and  there 
dwelt  in  an  Eden  composed  of  a  bark  hut  of 
their  own  building.  But  though  the  wish 
may  be  father  to  the  thought,  it  is  not  father 
to  the  accomplishment,  and  no  living  Eila, 
only  a  shadowy  and  tantalizing  semblance  of 
her  walked  by  Reginald's  side  that  night  over 
the  hills. 

By  half-past  eight  the  normal  condition  of 
the  little  Sandy  Bay  cottage  was  one  of  dark 
abandonment.  The  helpless  occupant  would 
be  in  bed,  and  only  a  faint  light  shining 
through  the  drawn  blind  of  a  side-window 
would  prove  that  her  attendant  was  reading 
to  her.  Reginald  had  made  it  a  rule  that 
he  should  not  be  waited  for.  He  was,  there- 
fore, not  a  little  astonished  to  see  an  apparent 
illumination  in  the  two  front  rooms  as  he 
opened  the  garden-gate.  Hurrying  up  the 
path,  he  discerned  the  shadow  of  an  unknown 
figure — clearly  a  man's — of  large  girth,  seated 
in  a  chair  at  the  table.  His  mother's  condi- 
tion had  long  debarred  him  from  inviting 
friends  of  his  own  sex  to  drop  in  in  the  even- 
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ing,  for  an  hour  of  man's  talk  over  whisky- 
and-water  and  cigars,  and  as  he  entered  the 
room  his  transparent  face  wore  the  expres- 
sion of  uneasy  expectancy  which  makes  the 
unbidden  caller  feel  so  like  an  intruder.  The 
man  who  corresponded  to  the  shadow  of  large 
girth  on  the  blind  did  not  appear,  however, 
to  notice  Reginald's  expression.  He  rose 
from  his  chair  and  stood  in  the  full  light  of 
the  gas,  while  saying  in  plain-spoken,  deli- 
berate accents,  with  a  strong  suggestion  of 
provincialism,  '  I  shall  have  to  introduce  my- 
self to  you,  sir,  I  expect.  My  name  is  Clare 
— William  Clare.  Maybe  you've  heard  the 
family  up  on  the  hill  speak  of  me — though  I 
won't  answer  for  it,  notwithstanding  that  I'm 
their  nearest  relative  on  this  side  of  the  world.' 

*  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Clare  ;  I'm  very  glad 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  Of  course  I've 
heard  your  nephews  and  nieces  speak  of  you 
many  a  time,'  Reginald  said. 

This  was  not  the  strict  truth,  for  only  once 
had  Eila  mentioned  her  uncle's  existence  to 
him.  However,  he  shook  the  new-comer 
cordially    by     the     hand.       This     delightful 
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Stranger  had  evidently  come  to  speak  about 
Eila,  whose  very  kith  and  kin  he  was,  and 
who  had  possibly  dandled  her  on  his  knees 
in  the  days  of  her  entrancing  babyhood.  Mr. 
Acton  would  fain  have  discovered  some  far- 
off  suggestion  of  the  niece  in  the  face  of  the 
uncle  ;  but  Mr.  Clare's  features,  of  the  broad, 
fleshy,  clean-shaved,  honest  description,  which 
might  belong  equally  to  Farmer  John  or  to 
the  first  gentleman  in  the  land,  conveyed  no 
hint  of  exotic  lineage.  A  not  unpleasant 
aroma  of  recently-smoked  pipes  clung  about 
his  person.  His  clothes  were  of  country 
make,  but  good  and  new.  Altogether  a  fresh- 
coloured,  likeable,  trust-inspiring,  and  to  all 
appearance  inwardly  and  outwardly  clean  in- 
dividual was  Mr.  Clare. 

'  Pray  sit  down,'  said  Reginald  again.  He 
drew  forward  a  chair  for  himself  and  motioned 
his  visitor  to  his  former  seat  by  the  table. 
'  You  don't  often  come  to  town,  I  think,  Mr. 
Clare  ?  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  at  Cowa  that  I  remember.' 

Mr.  Clare  did  not  answer  immediately. 
Then  : 
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'  There  were  reasons  why  I  kept  away,'  he 
said  shortly,  and  Reginald  detected  a  motion 
of  the  left  eyelid  that  might  almost  have  been 
construed  into  a  wink.  '  It's  not  my  way  to 
speak  ill  of  people  behind  their  backs,  more 
than  that  my  brother's  children  was  as  nice  a 
family  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  But  my  sister- 
in-law  was  a  peculiar  woman,  there's  no  gain- 
saying it.  She  had  her  notions,  and  it  wasn't 
any  use  to  run  counter  to  them.  One  of  'em 
was  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  uncles  that  sold 
half-chests  of  tea.  Well,  IVe  never  been  yet 
where  I  wasn't  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  that's 
why  you  didn't  see  me  oftener  at  Cowa,  if 
you  want  to  know  the  truth.  No  ;  never 
mind ' — as  Reginald  made  a  gesture  of  polite 
deprecation — '  I  know  what  you're  going  to 
say.  But  I  never  cared  a  snap  of  the  fingers 
for  Mrs.  Clare's  opinion,  good  or  bad.  I 
liked  the  children  ;  I  liked  'em  for  their 
father's  sake,  and  their  own  as  well.  A  fine 
girl,  the  eldest!  A  pity  they  let  her  throw 
herself  away  like  that !  But  it's  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning,  and  it  seems  we've  come 
to  the  end  of  it  at  last.     And  by-the-by,  Mr. 
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Acton,  that's  just  the  business  I've  come  to 
speak  to  you  about  this  evening.  It  seems 
you're  such  friends  with  my  brother's  family 
that  you've  got  their  address  in  Paris.  But 
I  want  you  to  give  It  me  now  for  a  very 
particular  reason.  You  see,  I  got  word  to- 
day that  my  niece's  husband,  Charles  Frost, 
died  quite  sudden-like  in  the  Norfolk  Asylum 
this  morning.  .  .  .  Why,  whatever's  up  with 
you  ?  Your  face  has  turned  just  as  white  as 
my  shirt.  I  hope,  sir,  I  haven't  been  in- 
discreet ?  I  wasn't  aware  the  young  man 
was  a  friend  of  yours.  Anyhow,  it  was  a 
hopeless  case  ;  and  what's  a  man  without  his 
reason  ?  Better  far  for  him,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  him,  that  he  should  be  out  of  the 
world.      Don't  you  agree  w^ith  me,  sir  ?' 

The  anxiously -inquiring  expression  por- 
trayed in  the  honest  eyes  of  Mr.  William 
Clare  would  have  struck  Reginald  as  some- 
what serio-comic,  or  comic-serious,  at  any 
other  time  ;  but  now  there  was  room  for  one 
thought,  and  for  one  only,  in  his  mind.  True, 
it  was  a  thought  that  made  his  brain  reel 
and  his  temples  throb.      Eila  was  free  ;  she 
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was  free  at  last.  Like  the  hero  in  Long- 
fellow's '  Dream,'  her  burden  had  fallen  from 
her  ;  it  had  fallen  into  the  sea.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  in  the  position  of  one  of  those 
criminals  of  legendary  times  who  were  chained 
for  their  lives  to  a  corpse.  She  might  wander 
where  she  would  over  the  world.  All  she 
could  do  was  to  lengthen  her  chain  a  little. 
The  ghastly  thing  at  the  other  end  was 
always  there.  Wherever  she  might  go,  she 
must  feel  its  clogging  weight  —  must  be 
haunted  by  the  certainty  that  it  would  drag 
her  back  in  the  end.  But  now  it  was  gone, 
and  she  was  free — free  to  listen  at  her  will 
to  a  suitor's  wooing  ;  in  a  certain  sense,  she 
was  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Reginald 
went  down  upon  his  knees  before  her  in 
imagination,  and  laid  his  love  and  his  life  at 
her  feet.  His  first  impulse  was  to  telegraph 
the  news  instantly  to  Paris  ;  but  hardly  had 
this  idea  occurred  to  him  than  it  was  rejected. 
Had  she  not  hinted  in  her  terrible  epistle 
that  Hubert  would  undoubtedly  have  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her  had  she  been  free,  and 
that  for  her  own  part  she  would  have  jumped 
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at  his  offer  ?  Reginald  never  doubted  that 
she  would,  indeed,  in  this  respect  have  been 
as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  her  word.  With  the 
fear  before  her  eyes  of  seeing  the  family 
starve,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  with- 
held her.  Even  the  most  impassioned  letters, 
the  most  urgent  appeals,  might  fail  to  move 
her  at  a  distance.  He  believed  her  to  have, 
among  other  womanly  qualities,  a  quality 
which,  though  a  womanly  one,  is  none  the 
less  a  defect.  She  was  curiously  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  personal  persuasion. 
Though  she  might  fill  reams  of  paper  with 
carefully  considered  arguments,  it  was  not  to 
counter-arguments  that  she  might  be  expected 
to  yield  most  readily.  A  tender  word,  a 
heart-felt  caress,  had  more  effect  than  all  the 
reasoning  in  the  world.  A  wild  desire  to  be 
by  her  side  took  possession  of  Reginald's 
soul.  It  was  true  that  he  had  nothing  to 
offer  her  but  the  shelter  of  a  modest  roof, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  fairly  well  nourished 
and  clothed.  But  had  she  not  told  him  of 
her  own  accord  that  she  would  like  to  go 
into  the  wilds  with  him  ?     He  felt  that  he 
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could  have  performed  prodigies  of  work  to 
place  her  in  a  setting  worthy  of  her.  .  .  . 
But  the  family  —  the  poor,  helpless,  un- 
practical, visionary  family !  How  should  he 
provide  for  them  ?  How  dispose  of  them  ? 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  he  would  bring 
them  to  Tasmania.  They  must  live  when 
they  got  there,  and  slave  as  he  would,  to 
provide  for  five  people  (he  would  not  even 
include  Willie  in  the  number)  is  a  different 
matter  to  providing  for  one.  The  almost 
miraculous  rapidity  with  which  one  impres- 
sion will  follow  upon  another  when  the  brain 
is  abnormally  excited  was  the  reason  why 
the  silence  wherewith  Reginald  greeted  Mr. 
William  Clare's  announcement  lasted  for  so 
relatively  short  a  time.  In  the  course  of  a 
very  few  seconds,  joy,  hope,  terror,  despair, 
and,  last  of  all,  a  great  and  supreme  resolu- 
tion, had  held  alternate  sway  over  his  mind. 
'  The  resolution,  however,  had  driven  the 
other  emotions  away.  Come  what  might, 
and  though  he  should  sacrifice  his  last  penny 
in  the  effort,  Reginald  told  himself  that  he 
would  start  that  week  for  Europe.      In  five 
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weeks  he  would  clasp  Eila  in  his  arms,  and 
if  he  let  her  escape  from  them  again,  why, 
all  that  could  be  said  would  be  that  he  de- 
served his  fate.  But  would  he  let  her  escape 
from  them,  once  he  held  her  ?  To  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Acton  under  his  ordinary  and 
demure  aspect  of  a  quiet,  unemotional  Hobart 
bachelor,  his  expression  as  this  question  surged 
up  in  his  mind  would  have  been  a  revelation. 
Mr.  William  Clare,  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  and  who  could  not  therefore  establish  a 
comparison  between  the  man  with  his  face 
working  under  the  gaslight  and  the  business- 
like, phlegmatic  secretary  who  mechanically 
walked  up  and  down  Macquarrie  Street  to 
and  from  his  office  every  day,  was  only  aware 
that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  his  new  ac- 
quaintance was  strangely  and  unduly  agitated. 

'  Maybe  you  were  a  friend  of  that  poor 
fellow's,  sir,'  he  ventured  at  last,  moving  un- 
easily in  his  seat.  '  If  that's  so,  why,  I  must 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  being  so  abrupt.' 

'  No — no  ;  you  weren't  abrupt  at  all,' 
Reginald  said,  mastering  himself  by  a  tre- 
mendous effort ;  '  but   I    certainly  never  ex- 
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pected  to  hear  of  his  going  so  suddenly.  You 
see,  it  was  a  sacred  charge  I  had  undertaken 
(I  undertook  it  at  Eila's — at  Mrs.  Frost's 
— request),  to  see  her — her  husband  every 
week.  He  was  in  his  usual  condition  last 
Friday.  There  was  no  reason  for  supposing 
then  that  he  would  not  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred  ' 

' 'Twas  a  stroke,'  interposed  Mr.  Clare  in 
relieved  tones.  '  I  had  to  come  down  to  town 
on  business  this  morning,  and  I  timed  myself 
to  catch  the  train  from  New  Norfolk.  The 
first  man  I  met  in  the  compartment  as  I  got 
in  was  a  chap  who's  got  a  brother  in  the 
asylum.  Drink,  of  course.  ''  You've  got  a 
nephew — or,  rather,  you  /lad  a  nephew — in 
there,  too,  Mr.  Clare,"  says  he,  looking  at  me 
solemn-like.  '*A  nephew  by  marriage,"  I 
said  ;  "  and  a  damned  bad  job  for  everybody 
concerned."  **  Well,  you're  quit  of  him  now," 
he  says,  '*  for  I've  just  come  away  from  seeing 
his  dead  body."  "What  do  you  mean?"  I 
asked  him.  I  was  kind  of  dazed  by  the  news, 
and  didn't  rightly  know  for  a  minute  whether 
I  was  glad  or  sorry.      "He  had  a  stroke,"  he 
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says.  '*  It  was  on  the  brain,  so  I  was  told. 
And,  upon  my  word,  it's  a  happy  release." 
'*  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  it  is,"  I  said. 
And  I  got  out  my  traps  and  left  the  train 
there  and  then.  I  went  up  to  the  asylum  and 
^ot  the  news  confirmed.  I  had  a  sight  of  the 
body,  too.  It  looked  just  as  calm  and  rational 
as  if  the  poor  fellow  had  died  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  senses.  They  telegraphed  the 
news  to  his  old  father  and  mother  here  in 
Hobart ;  but,  from  what  IVe  heard  of  them, 
they  ain't  the  people  to  wire  it  on  to  his  wife ; 
and,  anyhow,  if  they  do,  they  won't  break  the 
news  very  gently.  I  guessed  you  were  the 
right  person  to  come  to  ;  and  I  wasn't  mis- 
taken, since  it  appears  you  were  delegated  by 
my  niece  to  keep  a  kind  of  watch  over  her 
husband.  Now,  sir,  will  you  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  tell  her  the  news  ?  Tell  her,  too, 
that  she  knows  I'm  no  hand  at  letter-writing 
— if  it  isn't  a  business  letter  ;  but  if  she  wants 
a  home,  or  assistance  of  any  kind,  why,  she's 
only  got  to  write  to  me,  and,  whatever  her 
mother  may  say,  she'll  find  blood's  thicker 
than  water  in  the  end.  I'm  not  of  opinion 
VOL.  III.  54 
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that  it  would  be  advisable  to  wire  the  news. 
It's  a  heavy  expense,  and  there's  nothing  to 
be  gained,  if  it  isn't  giving  a  body  an  extra 
start.  Still,  if  you  think  it's  our  duty  to  do  it, 
you'll  please  draw  on  me  for  what's  necessary. 
And  that  reminds  me  again,  Mr.  Acton.  It's 
a  delicate  matter  to  speak  about,  and  I  don't 
rightly  know  how  the  widow  and  children 
were  provided  for  by  my  brother,  but  I  cal- 
culate they're  pretty  hard  up,  if  they're  not 
too  proud  to  confess  it  ;  and  wouldn't  you 
advise  me  to  just  send  'em  a  hundred  pounds 
or  so  to  help  them  along,  without  waiting  to 
be  asked  ?' 

'  Indeed,  I  think  it's  an  excellent  idea,  Mr. 
Clare,'  Reginald  said  earnestly. 

He  scanned  the  face  of  Eila's  uncle  closely 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  what  he  saw 
there  prompted  him  all  upon  a  sudden,  and 
without  premeditation,  to  speak  as  he  had 
never  thought  to  speak  to  a  living  soul  of  his 
relations  with  the  family  on  the  hill.  He  did 
not  say,  or  even  hint,  that  his  heart  was  hope- 
lessly and  irretrievably  bound  up  in  one  of 
their  number,  and  that  this  was  the  real  true 
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reason  why  he  pleaded  for  them  now  as  though 
he  had  been  their  brother.  But  he  spoke, 
nevertheless,  as  one  who  speaks  of  the  thing 
that  lies  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  described 
their  home-life  as  he  had  known  it  at  Cowa  : 
their  strong  affection  for  each  other,  their 
quixotic  ideas,  their  illusions,  their  terrible 
lack  of  any  practical  comprehension  of  the 
realities  of  existence.  He  showed  how  Fate 
as  well  as  their  own  natures  had  worked 
against  them  in  depriving  them  of  what  con- 
stituted their  only  means  of  existence.  He 
declared  that  the  failure  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany in  which  Mr.  Clare  had  insured  his  life 
had  left  them  actually  penniless;  and  in  answer 
to  a  sympathizing  request  for  advice  as  to  how 
best  to  help  them  in  this  pass,  he  answered 
that  to  assist  the  family  back  to  Tasmania, 
and  reinstate  them  at  Cowa,  would  be  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  saving  them  from 
starvation — or  worse.  But  the  worst  he  kept 
to  himself,  deeming  the  '  starvation  '  a  suffi- 
cient plea  in  itself  He  did  not  tell  Eila's 
uncle  of  the  existence  of  the  silver  -  king 
cousin,  whose  help  had  been  offered  at  a  price 
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which  it  made  him  shudder  to  contemplate  ; 
nor  did  he  say  that  he  had  himself  sent  the 
wherewithal  to  stave  off  the  first  inroad  of 
want.  That  he  had  said  enough,  however,  to 
gain  his  friends  the  help  they  needed  so  sorely 
was  evident  from  the  reassuring  manner  in 
which  Mr.  William  Clare  received  his  account 
of  their  troubles.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  men  of  business  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  sympathize  with  the  misfortunes 
that  unpractical  dreamers  bring  upon  them- 
selves. But  if  his  manner  was  that  of  a  busi- 
ness man,  his  expression  was  that  of  Eila's 
uncle,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  Reginald  found  the  courage  to  speak. 

Before  Mr.  William  Clare  took  his  de- 
parture that  night,  the  liking  of  two  honestly- 
intentioned  men  for  each  other  had  sprung 
up  between  himself  and  his  host.  The  Sandy 
Bay  cottage  showed  its  illumined  blind  until 
long  after  midnight,  and  it  was  Reginald  him- 
self who  placed  on  the  table  the  whisky-and- 
water  over  which  the  pipe  of  counsel  was 
smoked.  After  his  visitor  had  gone  and  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hands  had  been  exchanged 
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with  him  at  the  little  garden-gate  under  the 
rays  of  the  descending  moon,  Reginald  re- 
turned to  the  cottage  to  ponder  over  all  that 
had  been  said  and  accomplished  that  night. 
He  had  been  through  emotions  enough  in 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  to  turn  his  hair 
white  like  that  of  the  hero  of  Byron's  poem. 
And  now  the  great,  the  crowning  emotion  of 
all  had  come.  Eila,  his  love,  was  free.  No 
maniac  form,  armed  with  a  husband  s  rights, 
need  mingle  itself  henceforth  with  his  dreams 
of  her.  She  was  free — free  in  mind  and 
in  body.  But  stay !  Had  she  not  spoken  to 
him  of  an  accursed  chain  that  threatened  to 
fetter  her  in  yet  another  direction  ?  Well, 
from  this  danger  he  trusted  to  be  in  time  to 
deliver  her.  His  talk  with  her  uncle  had 
raised  his  hopes  and  his  spirits.  He  recapitu- 
lated to  himself  the  essential  points  that  had 
been  discussed  that  evening,  and  the  resolu- 
tions arrived  at.  First  of  all,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  he  himself  should  be  responsible 
for  carrying  the  news  of  her  bereavement  (for 
such  was  the  conventional  word  that  had 
been  employed)  to  young  Mrs.  Frost.      Uncle 
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William  had  appeared  to  look  upon  the  curious 
fact  that  Mr.  Acton  was  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing himself  for  Europe  as  a  mere  happy  co- 
incidence and  nothing  else.  If  he  thought 
more  than  this,  he  disguised  it  successfully, 
like  the  non-loquacious  parrot  of  the  proverb. 
It  had  also  been  arranged  that  Reginald 
should  be  the  bearer  of  a  hundred  pounds  to 
the  family  on  Uncle  William's  account,  with 
the  offer  of  assistance  towards  re-embarking 
them  for  Tasmania.  Likewise  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  William  Clare  was  prepared 
to  help  Willie  towards  a  selection,  and  to 
find  a  place  for  Dick  in  his  store.  And  at 
this  proposal  it  had  been  Reginald's  turn  to 
think  thoughts  he  refrained  from  divulging. 
Another  point  arranged  between  the  friendly 
conspirators  was  that  Reginald  should  inform 
Eila's  parents-in-law  of  the  plans  that  had 
been  made  in  the  family's  behalf,  and  like- 
wise sound  them  as  to  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  their  son's  widow.  All  this  appeared 
to  Reginald  to  constitute  a  good  night's  work 
when  he  came  to  think  it  over.  Of  the  part 
of  the  programme  that  Uncle  William  knew 
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nothing  about,  or  professed  to  know  nothing 
about,  Reginald,  we  may  be  sure,  thought 
the  most  of  all.  He  had  not  closed  his  eyes 
the  night  before,  but  his  wakefulness  to-night 
was  appalling.  The  intensity  of  his  appre- 
hension of  the  situation  was  so  keen  that  he 
felt  as  though  he  were  all  one  throbbing 
sentient  brain.  Instead  of  mocking  rest  by 
going  to  bed,  he  went  to  his  room  for  his 
towels,  turned  out  the  gas  and  stole  softly,  in 
order  not  to  disturb  his  mother,  through  the 
back-garden  down  to  the  strip  of  beach.  The 
moon  had  quite  disappeared.  Only  the  ashy 
light  that  precedes  the  dawn  made  the  sea 
dimly  visible.  The  tide  was  high,  and  the 
waves  looked  cold  and  gray.  He  threw  off 
his  clothes  and,  running  like  the  primitive 
man  into  the  advancing  sea,  swam  far  out 
upon  its  swaying  surface — almost  too  far, 
indeed,  for  the  flood  of  thoughts  and  fears 
that  overwhelmed  him  made  him  unmindful 
of  the  distance.  He  took  his  strokes 
mechanically,  pricked  on  by  the  cold  and  a 
certain  inward  fever  of  excitement.  It  was 
only  when  he  saw  how  near  the  crimson  band 
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that  scored  the  sky  over  the  opposite  shore 
looked  to  his  eyes,  and  when  a  feeUng  of 
physical  lassitude  began  to  creep  upon  him, 
that  he  understood  the  danger  of  what  he 
had  done.  Could  there  be  folly  more 
monstrous  than  to  go  to  his  death  when 
Eila  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world  ?  The  thought  seemed  to  para- 
lyze him  at  first,  and  then  to  give  him  a 
desperate  strength.  He  turned  with  the 
skill  of  a  practised  swimmer  upon  his  back, 
and  slowly,  and  with  infinite  care,  paddled 
himself  gently  along  in  the  direction  of 
the  beach.  The  incoming  tide  helped  his 
efforts,  and,  staring  up  at  the  sky  with  eyes 
that  smarted  from  the  washing  of  the  sea 
over  them,  he  saw  the  stars  pale  gradually 
in  the  lightening  sky.  Arrived  within  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  of  shallow  water,  he 
struck  out  again  with  renewed  vigour,  but 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  it  was 
touch-and-go  with  him  more  than  once  before 
his  feet  finally  found  the  bottom. 

The   anger  he  felt  against  himself  as  he 
threw  himself  down,  utterly  exhausted,  upon 
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the  beach,  and  realized  how  near  he  had 
been  to  his  death,  was  more  on  Eila's 
account  than  on  his  own.  But  the  physical 
fatigue  had  had  the  effect  of  a  strong  nar- 
cotic. He  never  remembered  clearly  how  he 
had  dried  himself,  or  put  on  his  clothes,  or 
made  his  way  back  to  the  cottage.  But  that 
he  must  have  done  these  things  mechanically 
was  certain,  for  when  he  next  regained  con- 
sciousness it  was  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
he  was  in  his  own  bed  in  his  own  room.  A 
profound  and  blessed  sleep  had  obliterated 
all  sense  of  being  in  him  during  the  inter- 
vening hours.  He  admired  the  certainty  of 
his  mother's  instinct,  that,  instead  of  causing 
him  to  be  waked  in  time  to  go  to  his  office, 
had  actually  sent  the  servant  with  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  detained  at  the  house 
by  illness.  He  felt  like  a  giant  refreshed 
by  wine  as  he  rose  and  dressed  himself,  his 
mind  full  of  all  the  things  he  had  undertaken 
to  do.  There  was  leave  of  absence  to 
obtain,  in  the  first  instance.  He  was  en- 
titled to  a  two  months'  holiday,  having  pur- 
posely postponed  taking  his  month  when  his 
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turn  had  come  in  the  course  of  the  last  half- 
year.  He  must  make  interest  with  the 
board  of  directors  to  obtain  a  six  months' 
leave  upon  '  urgent  private  affairs.'  To 
prepare  his  mother  for  the  separation  would 
be  worse  than  to  confront  all  the  directors 
of  all  the  companies  in  Australia.  Then  he 
must,  in  popular  parlance,  'raise  the  wind,' 
and  contrive  to  have  at  least  five  hundred 
pounds  in  cash  within  two  days'  time.  He 
must  be  ready  himself  in  three  days  to  catch 
the  Launceston  boat,  which  was  bound  to 
deliver  passengers  and  letters  in  Melbourne 
in  time  for  the  outgoing  mail-steamer.  But 
he  must  not  neglect  to  see  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frost  in  the  interval,  and  to  use  his 
best  and  most  diplomatic  endeavours  in 
behalf  of  young  Mrs.  Frost.  Diplomacy, 
indeed,  would  be  needed,  for  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  asked  by  what  right  he  had  con- 
stituted himself  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
the  family  on  the  hill.  To  this,  however, 
he  had  his  answer  ready,  the  answer  being 
nothing  but  the  truth,  pure  and  simple.  It 
was  a  curious  circumstance  that,    had  there 
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been  anything  to  conceal  (though  none  but 
he  and  the  woman  he  loved  should  have 
been  in  the  secret),  that  answer  could  not 
have  been  uttered  by  him.  Now  he  could 
look  old  Mr.  Frost  straight  in  the  face — and 
he  meant  to  do  so — could  meet  his  inquisi- 
torial eyes  unflinchingly,  could  say  to  him  in 
so  many  words  :  '  Why  do  I  take  it  upon  my- 
self to  speak  to  you  of  your  responsibilities  ? 
Well,  if  your  daughter-in-law  had  been  free, 
she  would  have  been  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  I  would  have  desired  to  make  my 
wife.  She  is  free  now,  and  I  intend  to  try 
to  win  her  heart.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
interest  myself  in  her  family  as  well  as  in 
herself.' 

Even  judged  by  the  old  man's  own  narrow 
and  Calvinistic  creed,  such  an  avowal  could 
not  be  an  offence  either  to  God  or  to  man. 
So  much  for  the  tasks  that  Reginald  had  to 
perform  before  he  took  his  departure.  As 
to  the  course  he  would  follow  when  he 
reached  his  destination,  there  would  be  time 
and  to  spare  to  think  of  that  during  the  long 
journey  across  the   Indian  Ocean,  the  vacant 
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days  of  panting  idleness  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  slow  steaming  along  the  Mediterranean 
towards  Marseilles  (slow  it  must  be  in  any 
case,  judged  by  kzs  sensations).  No  earthly 
plea,  no  reasonable  excuse,  save  his  great 
and  overmastering  love,  could  he  urge  when 
he  should  appear  before  Eila.  He  would 
tell  her  he  had  come  to  save  her.  If  she 
went  to  Hubert,  it  could  only  be  by  treading 
upon  his  own  dead  body  stretched  at  her 
feet.  He  would  not  live  to  see  the  work 
of  desecration  accomplished.  True,  he  had 
no  money.  He  would  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  thing  he  had  done  was  wild,  un- 
reasonable, unpardonable,  from  a  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  But  love  is  beyond 
common-sense.  With  what  he  had  and 
what  had  been  confided  to  him,  he  was 
bringing  at  least  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  convey  the  family  back  to  Tasmania,  and 
once  there,  he  and  his  new  ally  would  not 
let  them  come  to  grief.  Looked  at  in  this 
light  the  enterprise  was  not,  perhaps,  so  wild 
as  it  appeared  at  first  sight. 

Though  promising  himself  that  he  would 
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not  think  of  the  real  object  for  which  he  had 
undertaken   the   voyage    until  he   was  fairly 
started,   Reginald  did  in  point  of  fact  think 
of  little   else  during   the    few   agitated  days 
that  preceded  his  departure.     We  may  take 
it  for  granted   that  he  carried  out   the   pro- 
gramme he  had  laid  down  to  the  letter ;  that 
he  scraped  together  five  hundred  pounds  in 
cash,  whereof  almost  a  hundred  went  imme- 
diately for   the  purchase  of  a  return   ticket 
by  the  Messageries   steamer  to   Marseilles  ; 
that  he  broke  the  news  of  his  projected  flight 
to  his  mother  without  breaking  her  heart  at 
one  and  the  same  time  ;   that  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  skill  of  a  born  tactician  in 
his  interview  with  old  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Frost, 
whom    he   found    more    incensed    than    ever 
against    their    daughter-in-law,    anger    being 
a  derivative  from  grief ;  that  he  obtained  the 
necessary  leave    from    his    directors  without 
forfeiting  his   position  ;    that  he   packed  the 
things    into    his    portmanteau    with    a    true 
sailor's  adroitness,  and  that  all  the  time  he 
was  carrying  on  these  multifarious  operations 
his  spirit  was   leaping  on  before  him  to  the 
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garish  apartment  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  Boulevard  de  I'Observatoire  inhabited 
by  young  Mrs.  Frost.  To  discover  what 
the  latter  was  doing  meanwhile  will  oblige 
us  to  return  to  Paris,  and  to  take  up  our 
narrative  from  the  time  when  Hubert  quitted 
her,  with  the  menace  made  at  the  last 
moment,  giving  her  only  three  months  in 
which  to  make  up  her  mind  to  accept  or 
reject  the  plan  he  had  proposed  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


WHAT    EILA   WAS    DOING    MEANWHILE. 


Three  months'  respite  !  Twelve  weeks — 
nay,  fourteen,  well  counted — in  which  to  lay 
her  plans  and  find  a  door  of  escape !  This 
was  the  thought  that  was  paramount  in  our 
heroine's  mind,  as,  pale  and  weary,  she  toiled 
up  the  polished  steps  that  led  to  the  quatrieme 
after  her  interview  with  Hubert  was  over. 
He  was  gone.  Adieu  henceforth  to  the 
dinners  at  the  restaurant,  the  drives  to  the 
theatre  in  the  closed  landau,  the  intoxicating 
taste  of  the  splendours  of  the  brilliant  Paris 
of  the  rich.  Back  to  her  ashes  must  Cin- 
derella return.  Her  fairy-coach  was  once 
more  a  common  pumpkin,  her  gorgeously- 
caparisoned  chargers  eight  mean  rats,  and 
[  207  ] 
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her  own  bejewelled  train  a  blue  kitchen  apron. 
True,  by  means  of  two  little  words  she  might 
transform  herself  into  a  princess  again,  and 
drive  in  a  carriage  and  eight  once  more  ;  but 
it  was  just  these  two  words  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  pronounce.  Whether,  by- 
dint  of  rehearsing  them  in  her  thoughts  by 
day  and  her  dreams  by  night,  she  would  find 
the  strength  to  utter  them  by  the  time  the 
three  months  were  at  an  end,  Eila  dared  not 
ask  herself.  It  would  depend  upon  so  many 
things.  If  the  wolf,  for  instance,  should  show 
his  fangs  at  the  door  of  the  quatrieme,  she 
could  not  answer  for  what  she  might  be  driven 
to  do.  For  the  time  being,  at  least,  she  had 
the  wherewithal  to  throw  him  sops  in  plenty. 
But  supposing  a  malignant  Fate  should  de- 
prive Hubert  of  life  and  fortune  before  the 
period  of  probation  was  over !  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  catastrophe  made  Eila 
shake  and  shiver.  Before  she  had  reached 
the  door  of  the  apartment  she  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  run  down  the  staircase  again,  hail 
a  cab,  drive  to  the  Louvre,  and  fling  herself 
into  her  cousin's  arms.     There  should  be  no 
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more  half-measures.  She  would  take  her  place 
by  his  side  in  the  full  light  of  day,  call  herself 
boldly  Madame  de  Merle,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  her  life  in  making  him  devote  his  great 
fortune  to  worthy  purposes — first,  and  above 
all,  to  securing  the  prospects  of  the  family. 

How  many  diverse  points  of  view  suc- 
ceeded each  other  In  her  mind  as  she  mounted 
the  steps  can  never  be  told.  If  she  could 
have  felt  towards  Hubert  as  she  felt  towards 
Reginald,  she  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  But  then  where  would  have  been 
the  virtue — where  the  self-sacrifice  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Hubert  had  shown  himself 
capable  of  behaving  as  Reginald  had  done, 
might  he  not  really  have  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring her  with  something  more  than  mere 
cousinly  gratitude  and  affection  ?  She  had 
no  shrinking  from  his  person.  Deformed, 
distorted,  Vulcan-like  as  he  might  be,  there 
was  nothing  that  repelled  her  In  his  ugliness. 
Had  she  not  told  him  she  would  have  married 
him  had  she  been  free  ?  '  Then  how  doubly 
illogical  and  unreasonable  I  am,'  she  reflected, 
perplexed  by  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
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her  scruples.  '  What  do  I  want,  after  all  ? 
Since  I  would  marry  Hubert  if  I  were  free, 
and  since  I  attach  no  particular  value  to  the 
institution  of  marriage,  what  is  the  obstacle 
to  my  living  with  him  at  once,  as  he  wishes, 
and  making  everything  right  for  the  family  ? 
It  is  Reginald  who  prevents  me,  and  nothing 
but  Reginald.  Whatever  I  may  come  to  in 
the  end,  I  cannot  act  without  warning  him. 
Perhaps  I  shall  do  just  the  contrary  to  what 
he  advises.  But  at  least  he  cannot  say  that 
I  have  not  kept  my  promise.' 

The  short  February  day  had  merged  into 
darkness  as  Eila  entered  the  ante-chamber, 
where  Mamy's  bright  head,  bending  over  the 
table  under  the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp, 
was  the  first  object  her  eyes  encountered. 
To  be  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  to  the  family 
was  the  heaviest  burden  that  could  be  laid  on 
young  Mrs.  Frost's  shoulders.  She  instantly 
cast  about  for  a  formula  by  which  to  soften  the 
unwelcome  announcement  that  Hubert  had 
suddenly  been  called  away — 'pour  affaires,* 
she  repeated  to  herself,  using  unconsciously 
the  French  form  she  had  heard  employed  in 
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this  connection — and  that  the  coveted  Con- 
tinental tour  must  be  put  off  for  a  whole  three 
months,  during  which  it  would  behove  the 
family  to  live  very  sparingly.  But  Mamy 
lifted  two  eyes  that  reflected  almost  as  much 
brightness  as  her  auburn  crown  to  her  sister, 
while  the  latter  dropped  with  a  fatigued  air 
into  the  nearest  chair. 

*  You  don't  ask  me  where  I've  been,'  cried 
Mamy,  with  some  elation  in  her  voice.  '  To 
the  Hotel  du  Louvre  !  And  who  with  ?  Why, 
with  the  Mr.  Wilton  we  saw  in  the  court- 
yard last  night.  He  came  to  call  this  after- 
noon and  we  found  him  trying  to  explain  who 
he  was  looking  for  to  the  concierge  below, 
for  he  had  forgotten  our  names.  The  man 
and  his  wife — you  know  how  greedily  curious 
they  are — were  pretending  not  to  understand 
him,  just  to  find  out  all  they  could  about  him. 
He  brought  us  the  solemn  promise  we  should 
see  Dick  to-morrow,  Hubert  had  told  him 
so.  Dick  has  committed  some  escapade — • 
nothing  more  ' — a  certain  triumph  was  ob- 
servable in  Mamy's  manner  at  this  point,  for 
was  she  not  the  first  to  whom  the  secret  had 
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been  confided  ? — '  nothing  that  matters,  you 
know  ;  but  it  had  to  be  settled  (or  the  con- 
sequences had  to  be  settled)  before  he  could 
come  home.  And  Mr.  Wilton  was  so  awfully- 
kind  about  it,  Eila,  you  can't  think.  He  in- 
sisted on  making  us  drive  back  to  the  hotel 
with  him  in  a  closed  fiacre — and  a  very  good 
one  it  was,  too,  for  a  wonder ;  and  he  made 
it  wait  for  us  the  whole  time  we  were  there, 
and  he  simply  wouldnt  let  us  go  away  until 
he  had  given  us  afternoon  tea  in  the  Louvre 
dining-room — that  wonderful  place,  you  know, 
where  I  dined  with  the  Wardens,  only  it 
doesn't  look  quite  so  wonderful  now.  And 
what  do  you  think?  He  remembers  seeing 
me  there  !  It  was  the  evening  of  my  day  at 
Robinson's,  when  you  stayed  out  so  late  after 
you  had  been  to  give  a  lesson  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix — you  remember  ?' 

Assuredly  Eila  remembered.  Yes,  it  was 
certainly  a  coincidence,  but  there  were  yet 
stranger  coincidences  than  this,  of  which 
Mamy  must  know  nothing. 

'  He  asked  about  you,  too — a  little  curi- 
ously, I  thought,'  continued  Mamy  ;   '  not  too 
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curiously,  though.  He  had  been  so  surprised 
to  hear  you  were  married.  He  thought  you 
were  quite  a  young  girl' 

Remembering  under  what  circumstances 
Mr.  Wilton  had  probably  made  his  first  esti- 
mate of  her  age,  Eila  maintained  a  troubled 
silence,  and  Mamy  rattled  on  : 

'  I  said  it  was  a  pity  you  were  not.  I  could 
not  help  telling  him  a  little  about  the  reason 
why  you  came  to  be  here  without  your  hus- 
band, Eila — or  else  he  would  think  it  so 
strange.  And  he  does  so  want  to  be  allowed 
to  come  in  and  out  like  Hubert  while  he  is  in 
Paris.  It  is  the  first  time  of  his  being  here, 
and  you  know  how  dull  it  is  going  about 
by  one's  self.  But  the  best  of  all  is  that 
mother  has  actually  promised  to  give  him 
some  French  lessons.  You  never  saw  any- 
one so  eager  about  learning.  He  wanted  to 
begin  to-night,  straight  off.  But  mother 
won't  do  anything  till  she  has  looked  up  the 
books.  You  may  think  how  proud  she  is  at 
producing  the  old  dog's-eared  school-books, 
and  proving  they  have  actually  come  in  useful 
again.       But,    anyhow,    she    wouldn't    begin 
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until  Dick  comes  back.  Still,  Mr.  Wilton  is 
coming  to-morrow  to  see  if  she  is  ready  for 
him.  Fancy  mother  with  a  pupil !  Won't  it 
be  fun  !' 

*  Truca  will  be  having  one  next,'  said  Eila, 
with  a  faint  smile,  but  it  was  obviously  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something.  '  We'd  better  set 
up  a  school,  I  think.  Mamy  dear,  would  you 
be  very  much  disappointed  if  our  trip  were 
put  off  until  the  summer  ?' 

'  Disappointed  !'  Astonished  indignation 
almost  deprived  Mamy  of  utterance.  *  Dis- 
appointed is  no  word  for  it !  Who  talks  of 
putting  it  off,  I  should  like  to  know !' 

'  I  was  afraid  you  would  mind,'  said  Eila 
apologetically  ;  '  but  something  has  happened 
that  nobody  could  foresee.  Hubert  is  called 
away  suddenly  on — on — business,  for  three 
months.  That  is  not  a  long  time  to  wait, 
after  all  ;  and  travelling  will  be  so  much 
pleasanter  in  the  warm  weather.  You  must 
help  me  to  reconcile  mother  and  Truca  to  it.' 

'  But  I  can't  reconcile  myself,'  cried  Mamy, 
in  doleful  accents.  '  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  it 
was  too  much  happiness.     I  felt  this  morning 
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it  couldn't  last — something  would  have  to  go 
snap/ 

'  But  nothing  has  gone  snap.  We've  only- 
got  to  v^ait  a  little  for  the  treat.  We  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  forward.  Don't 
you  remember,  Mamy,  when  you  were  quite 
a  little  girl  you  used  to  say  things  were  so 
much  nicer  if  one  waited  for  them.' 

*  Oh  yes,  if  one  waited  to  eat  the  straw- 
berries and  cream  at  the  top  of  the  hill  instead 
of  the  bottom.  I  did  not  mean  waiting  half 
a  lifetime.  One  may  wait  until  all  the  zest  is 
gone  at  that  rate.' 

Eila  did  not  continue  the  discussion.  She 
had  taken  off  her  thick  boa — a  present  from 
Hubert — and  was  smoothing  it  absently  across 
her  knees.  Seeing  M amy's  face  working  as 
a  preliminary  to  shedding  a  few  relieving 
tears  of  mortification,  she  said  quickly  : 

'  Oh,  don't  cry,  Mamy  dear !  I  never 
dreamt  you  would  have  minded  it  so  much. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  arranged  still.' 

'  Our  b-boxes — all  p-packed  !'  whimpered 
Mamy.  '  How  can  one  ever  settle  d-down  to 
anything  again  ?' 
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*  Mamy,'  said  her  sister  suddenly,  '  if  by 
marrying  Sydney  you  could  set  out  at  once 
on  the  journey — not  only  you,  but  all  of  us 
together — just  as  it  was  arranged,  with  the 
courier  and  all,  would  you  make  the  sacri- 
fice ?' 

Mamy  dried  her  eyes  before  she  answered 
decidedly  : 

'  No  ;  having  to  take  Sydney  along  would 
spoil  it  all.  He'd  be  so  dreadfully  in  the 
way — as  a  husband,  I  mean.  I  should  like 
him  to  come  well  enough  in  any  other 
capacity.' 

*  Supposing  we  invited  him  to  come  with 
us  .'^'  said  Eila.  *  I'm  sure  he'd  ask  no 
better ' 

'  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't,  either,'  agreed 
Mamy  ;  '  but  he  would  tease  me,  as  he  always 
does  when  we  are  together.'  Then,  after  a 
short  silence  :  '  I  had  a  letter  from  him  to-day, 
from  Nice.' 

*  A  letter  from  Sydney  !  Oh,  tell  me  what 
he  says.' 

'  I  haven't  read  it  all,'  pulling  a  crumpled 
document  from  her  pocket.     '  What  a  school- 
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boy  hand  he  does  write,  to  be  sure  !     Shall  I 
read  It  you  ?' 
'  Do !'  eagerly. 

*  ''  My  dear  Mamy,  I "     Oh,  the  rest 

doesn't  matter.' 

'  It  does — it  does  matter,'  protested  her 
sister  ;  '  it's  just  what  I  want  to  hear/ 

'  Then  I'll  give  it  you  to  read  for  yourself. 
But  wait  till  I  look  at  the  rest  of  it.  He  says 
he  could  almost  fancy  himself  back  in  Aus- 
tralia, because  of  the  gums  and  wattles.' 

*  Nothing  more  ?' 

'That  his  mother  has  found  out  It's  '*the 
thing"  to  go  to  the  gambling-tables,  and 
since  she  won  forty  francs  one  evening  she 
can't  be  kept  away  from  them.' 

*  Is  that  all  ?' 

*Oh,  read  it  yourself!'  said  Mamy  Im- 
patiently, flinging  the  letter  across  the  table 
to  her  sister. 

Sydney  Warden  was  not  more  eloquent 
with  his  pen  than  with  his  tongue ;  but  words 
spoken  straight  from  the  heart  move  us  more 
than  the  most  elaborately-concocted  phrases. 

The  letter  furnished  a  list  of  the  names  of 
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various  fashionable  young  ladies  upon  whom 
Sydney's  mother  had  cast  an  eye  for  her  son. 
*  But  there  isn't  any  of  them  a  patch  on  you,' 
he  declared  ;  *  and  if  my  mother  showed  me 
the  greatest  beauty  in  creation  I  wouldn't 
look  twice  at  her.  When  a  fellow  cares  for 
anyone  as  I  do  for  you,  he  hasn't  eyes  for 
other  girls.' 

Eila's  only  comment  upon  the  epistle  was 
a  significant  sigh  as  she  handed  it  back  to  the 
owner.  The  same  evening  she  informed  the 
family,  in  the  persons  of  her  mother  and 
Truca,  of  the  proposed  delay  in  their  long- 
expected  Continental  trip.  Mrs.  Clare's  first 
comment  upon  the  news  was  an  outburst  of 
righteous  wrath  against  her  cousin. 

'  And  he  is  gone,  you  say  ?  No  chance  of 
speaking  to  him  ?  But  I  will  write  and  tell 
him  what  I  think.  All  these  moves  and 
counter-moves  are  mere  pretexts  for  deferring 
to  execute  the  just  exchange  I  proposed.  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  send  the  picture  after 
him.  We  have  the  packing-case — or  did  you 
burn  it,  Eila,  in  the  winter  ?  I  hope  not.  He 
will  know  what  it  means  when  he  sees  it.      I 
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won't  have  my  girls  kept  out  of  their  inherit- 
ance any  longer.' 

*  If  it  is  the  ruby  you  mean,  mother,'  said 
Eila  wearily,  *we  have  no  legal  claim  to  it, 
and  we  owe  Hubert  enough  by  this  time  to 
buy  a  hundred  rubies.' 

'  There  you  are  wrong,'  cried  Mrs.  Clare 
with  the  calmness  of  a  certainty  that  nothing 
could  alter  or  swerve  ;  '  that  ruby  was  a  stone 
that  could  not  be  valued.  It  was  beyond 
value.  I  believe  myself  it  was  like  the  Koh-i- 
Nur,  and  if  we  have  no  legal  claim — a  point 
about  which  I  am  not  at  all  sure — we  have  a 
moral  claim,  and  that  is  worth  all  the  legal 
claims  in  the  world.' 

Truca  looked  in  dismay  from  her  mother 
to  her  elder  sister  while  this  discussion  was 
going  on.  As  Eila  made  no  reply,  but 
stared  drearily  in  front  of  her,  the  child  went 
and  took  her  stand  by  her  sister's  side  with 
an  arm  clasped  round  her  neck.  Eila  felt  for 
the  small  hand  that  was  fondling  her  neck, 
and  held  it  tightly  in  her  own  as  Mrs.  Clare 
continued,  '  When  I  am  dead  and  gone  you 
will  discover  the  truth  of  what  I  say.     Why 
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my  children  spend  their  lives  in  thwarting  my 
plans  for  them,  Heaven  only  knows.  Did  I 
not  bring  you  home  on  purpose  to  discover 
Hubert  ?  And  how  long  had  we  been  here 
before  we  found  him  ?  Has  not  every  word  I 
told  you  proved  to  be  the  exact  truth  ?  But  if  I 
was  so  anxious  to  find  your  cousin,  it  certainly 
was  not  for  his  company  alone — though  he 
has  been  very  kind  and  cousinly  ;  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  it :  still,  I  could  not  know 
before  we  met  him  w/za^  he  might  turn  out 
to  be — my  real  object  in  coming  was  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  the  family  heirloom, 
of  which  my  mother  was  defrauded — which 
belongs  of  right  to  me  first,  and  to  my 
daughters  after  me — and  through  the  posses- 
sion of  which  Hubert  de  Merle  is  now  in  the 
position  of  a  millionaire.' 

'  But,  mother,  a  ruby  does  not  give  interest ! 
He  cannot  have  the  jewel  and  the  revenue 
too,'  expostulated  Mamy,  while  Eila  con- 
tinued to  gaze  gloomily  in  front  of  her. 

'You  reason  like  a  child,'  said  her  mother 
impatiently.  *  The  possession  of  a  jewel  of 
that  value  is  a  fortune  in  itself.      Perhaps  it  is 
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hired  out  to  some  potentate.  I  have  heard 
of  people  hiring  diamonds  for  court  balls. 
Money  may  always  be  raised  upon  jewellery. 
How  else  could  people  pawn  their  jewels — a 
thing  which  is  done  every  day  ?' 

That,  if  Hubert's  address  had  been  forth- 
coming at  this  moment,  Mrs.  Clare  would 
instantly  have  carried  out  her  threat  her 
daughters  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant.  Eila, 
however,  declared  that  she  had  no  means  of 
making  it  known  until  Hubert  wrote,  and 
Mamy  adroitly  diverted  her  mother's  thoughts 
into  another  channel  by  asking  when  the  self- 
constituted  pupil  was  to  have  his  first  lesson. 

The  answer  was  given  by  the  pupil  him- 
self the  following  day.  Jack  had  taken  the 
best  means  of  ensuring  a  cordial  welcome 
by  bringing  the  runaway  Dick  with  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  regretted  that  the 
first  effusions  called  forth  by  the  prodigal's 
return  were  held  in  check  by  the  presence  of 
a  stranger,  for  in  the  face  of  Dick's  drawn  coun- 
tenance and  solemn  eyes,  and  in  the  relief  from 
the  tension  they  had  endured,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  mother  and  sisters  would  have 
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cried  over  him  as  a  victim  and  a  martyr. 
Dick  in  his  turn  would  have  been  tempted  to 
make  plenary  confession,  and  the  first  result 
would  have  been  a  procession  of  the  family  to 
the  refuge  of  the  penitent  Adele,  with  an  en- 
thusiastic offer  of  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
the  apartment  of  the  qicatrieme.  Dick  would 
have  sworn  to  assist  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion, and  would  have  actually  believed  in  his 
own  power  of  keeping  his  oath.  Stranger 
still,  Mrs.  Clare  and  her  daughters  would 
guilelessly  and  uncomprehendingly  have  sub- 
scribed thereto  in  their  turn  ;  and  as  for  the 
consequences,  none  could  have  foreseen  them. 
Mr.  Wilton's  presence,  however,  prevented 
this  inevitable  sequel  from  taking  place,  and 
before  the  procession  to  Mademoiselle  Adele's 
apartment  could  be  organized,  that  young 
person  had  taken  herself  and  Hubert's  five 
hundred  francs  to  pastures  new.  She  dis- 
appears henceforth  from  these  pages.  Sub- 
sequent to  her  disappearance,  Dick  went 
through  a  phase  of  savage  cynicism  and 
misanthropy.  But  this  is  a  forestalling  of 
history.      For   the  present  it  is  enough   to 
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know  that  he  is  safely  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family. 

As  for  Mr.  Wilton,  it  was  edifying  to  wit- 
ness the  zeal  which  animated  him  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  French  language  under  the 
guidance  of  the  blue-eyed  seraph's  mother. 

*  Nothing  on  earth,'  he  vehemently  assured 
the  assembled  family,  'had  ever  interested 
him  so  much  as  the  French  grammar. 
Hubert  isn't  best  pleased  at  my  giving  him 
the  slip,  I  tell  you,'  he  added  confidentially, 
*  but  I  wasn't  going  to  throw  away  a  chance 
like  that  to  please  him.' 

From  the  box  of  Cowa  books  that  still  en- 
cumbered Dick's  bedroom,  Mrs.  Clare  had 
triumphantly  disinterred  a  torn  volume  of 
Ollendorf  s  complete  method,  and  a  venerable 
copy  of  Hamel's  exercises.  It  would  have 
been  as  much  as  Jack's  place,  as  pupil,  was 
worth  to  suggest  that  he  should  provide  him- 
self with  more  recent  and  cleaner  publica- 
tions. In  her  first  enthusiasm  for  her  self- 
chosen  task,  Mrs.  Clare  would  suffer  none 
but  herself  to  approach  Jack  with  a  grammar 
or  exercise-book,  and  the  young  man  found 
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his  deep-laid  schemes  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  himself  rendered  very  uncomfortable,  one 
afternoon  when  Mamy  was  actually  requested 
to  leave  the  room  because  she  laughed  in 
concert  with  him  at  his  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  pronounce  a  French  u.  One  of  the 
strongest  symptoms  of  a  sincere  passion  is 
the  desire  to  prove  one's  self  worthy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beloved  object,  but  there  were 
days  when  Jack  could  have  cursed  his  fate 
for  providing  him  with  no  more  congenial 
field  for  his  exploits  than  the  French  irre- 
gular verbs.  Mrs.  Clare,  moreover,  was  quite 
oblivious  of  the  proverb  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
overwork  the  willing  horse.  Accustomed  to 
measure  the  capacities  of  others  by  those  of 
her  own  quick-witted  though  worldly-unwzse 
offspring,  she  set  her  defenceless  pupil  tasks 
of  appalling  length  to  get  by  heart. 

*  If  it  were  anything  but  French  now  !'  Jack 
said  helplessly  one  day,  after  floundering  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  conjugate  the  verb  bouillir. 
But  Mrs.  Clare  was  inflexible.  The  not  un- 
likely hypothesis  that  the  young  man  had 
some    other   end    in    view,  in    the    unfailing 
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regularity  with  which  he  came,  than  that  of 
merely  learning  to  assert  that  he  '  boiled '  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  never  suggested  itself 
to  her  mind.  How  Jack  might  regard  her 
daughters  did  not  concern  her  at  present. 
Before  and  above  all  he  was  her  pupil,  and 
Mrs.  Clare's  first  aim  in  amateur  teaching 
was  to  make  her  pupils  understand  that  she 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Still,  to  pay 
vicarious  court  to  the  object  of  his  adoration 
through  the  conjugating  of  the  verb  aimer 
was  a  pastime  Mr.  Wilton  had  no  intention 
of  continuing  indefinitely.  Never  since  the 
days  when  he  had  maintained  his  place  as 
bottom  boy  in  the  French  class  at  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School  had  his  mental  powers  been 
so  severely  taxed.  Had  it  not  been  for  those 
delicious  intervals  during  which  Eila  made 
the  tea,  and  Mamy  served  it,  and  Jack  could 
rest  his  tongue  by  talking  his  own  language 
in  the  form  of  Australian  slang,  he  told 
himself  he  could  never  have  endured  the 
strain.  But  there  were  episodes  that  took 
away  all  the  sting  from  his  task,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  Mamy  dropped  an  extra  lump  of 
VOL.  III.  56 
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sugar  (she  had  noticed  he  Hked  his  tea  sweet) 
into  his  cup  with  her  own  fingers  over  his 
shoulder  as  she  went  by.  Jack  had  to  hold 
himself  with  the  strength  of  four,  as  the 
French  say,  not  to  stoop  and  kiss  them.  He 
hoped  it  was  not  vanity  that  made  him  think 
Mamy  returned  his  liking  a  little,  but  he 
could  not  help  noticing  that  whenever  his 
eyes  rested  upon  her  (and  somehow  they 
were  always  turning  in  her  direction),  he  was 
sure  to  meet  with  an  answering  look  in  a 
second's  time.  He  was  secretly  filled  with 
gratitude  to  Hubert  for  taking  himself  off,  as 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  Inviting  the 
family  in  Hubert's  place.  He  found  to  his 
great  joy  that  they  rarely  refused  to  be 
*  treated.'  Thus,  he  took  seats  for  them  all 
at  the  Opera,  at  the  Frangals,  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  the  same 
week,  and  insisted  upon  their  coming  to  a 
sumptuous  supper  with  him  afterwards.  The 
family  prestige,  which  had  suffered  severely 
in  the  concierge's  estimation  from  Hubert's 
disappearance,  began  to  mount  higher  than 
ever.      Jack    bestowed    royal    tips  upon  the 
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evil-looking  pair  for  no  better  reason  than 
the  one  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  waltz- 
song,  'Oh,  be  glad,  my  heart!  Hilda' — or 
whoever  takes  Hilda's  'place' — 'smiled  to- 
day.' 

To  be  sure,  Jack  could  not  be  credited  with 
the  possession  of  a  ruby,  and  Eila  had  some 
misgivings  lest  he  should  be  spending  his 
money  too  freely.  Mrs.  Clare  was  convinced 
that  his  largesses  were  a  delicate  token  of 
his  appreciation  of  his  French  lessons,  and 
set  him  longer  tasks  than  ever.  Jack  was 
beginning  to  dream  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
and  was  convinced  that  his  severe  studies 
were  undermining  his  health.  It  was  time 
to  bring  things  to  a  climax,  but  how  ?  Kind 
fate  in  the  shape  of  a  fortunate  accident  sent 
him  the  longed-for  opportunity. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  April.  The 
Luxembourg  Gardens  had  broken  out  into 
myriads  of  tiny  crumpled  leaves  of  shimmer- 
ing green,  over  which  the  family  went  into 
ecstasies  regularly  every  morning  when  the 
sun  shone.  Eila  was  biding  her  time.  Spring 
clothes  were  sadly  needed,  but  she  dared  not 
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Spend  the  money  necessary  to  procure  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  had  abstained  from 
communicating  with  Hubert  since  his  de- 
parture, six  weeks  previously.  An  occa- 
sional terror  of  the  consequences,  should  he 
disappear  altogether,  weighed  upon  her  at 
times  ;  but  the  very  day  her  letter  to  Regi- 
nald should  have  reached  Tasmania,  a  tele- 
gram from  the  latter  was  handed  to  her  con- 
taining the  words,  '  Plenty  money  coming. 
Wait.'  Now  she  could  breathe  freely. 
Whence  the  money  was  to  be  procured  she 
did  not  stop  to  inquire.  Perhaps  Reginald 
had  been  fortunate  in  the  mines  (though  it 
was  not  like  him  to  speculate),  or  perhaps  he 
had  come  in  for  a  legacy.  In  any  case  his 
assurance  took  away  all  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  recalling  Hubert  for  the  present.  Eila 
even  ventured  to  invest  in  some  light-hued 
material  at  the  Bon  Marche  to  make  after- 
noon and  theatre-going  frocks  for  the  family. 
And  not  only  was  the  money  for  Dick's 
attendance  at  the  studio  regularly  forth- 
coming, but  her  constant  effort  was  to  keep 
intact  the  twenty  pounds  she  had  laid  aside 
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out  of  her  own  share  of  the  two  hundred 
wherewith  to  refund  the  money  abstracted 
by  him  from  Hubert.  Deep  would  have  been 
her  mortification  had  she  known  that  she 
was  only  restoring  to  her  cousin  what  was 
his  own,  for  Eila  still  believed  that  the  five 
thousand  francs  she  had  received  from  the 
director  of  the  theatre  had  been  legitimately 
awarded  her  as  the  price  of  the  exhibition  of 
her  charms  upon  the  stage  of  the  Folies- 
Fantassin. 

But  to  return  to  Jack.  The  accident  that 
favoured  his  suit  was  the  unlooked-for  ab- 
sence of  his  taskmlstress  one  afternoon  when 
he  presented  himself  as  usual  at  the  Boule- 
vard de  rObservatoire  with  his  French  exer- 
cises in  the  pocket  of  his  great-coat.  Never 
did  schoolboy,  with  a  caning  in  prospect, 
rejoice  more  heartily  over  the  providential 
disappearance  of  his  tyrant.  To  add  to  his 
delight,  it  was  Mamy  who,  after  opening  the 
door  to  him,  mischievously  proposed  to  give 
him  his  French  lesson  in  lieu  of  her  mother. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design,  young  Mrs. 
Frost  did  not  appear.      Her  voice  in  conver- 
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sation  with  her  little  sister,  and  the  snip  of 
her  scissors,  were  plainly  heard  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  Meanwhile  Jack  found  him- 
self alone  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  with  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  His  mind  was  made 
up.  He  had  only  been  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  himself  Upon  every  occa- 
sion of  his  seeing  the  blue-eyed  seraph  after 
her  first  apparition  at  the  Louvre  dinner- 
table,  his  impression  of  her  had  grown 
stronger  and  stronger.  He  thanked  Heaven 
that  he  was  a  rich  man — rich  enough  to  place 
the  seraph  in  a  golden  frame,  and  to  set  up 
the  family  properly.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
most  he  could  have  offered  her  would  have 
been  a  boundary  rider's  hut  on  a  station. 
But  times  were  changed  since  then.  He  had 
an  inexhaustible  bank  now  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Even  his  own  family,  whom  he 
had  also  '  set  up  '  in  the  first  instance,  did  not 
know  quite  how  rich  he  was.  And  excepting 
in  the  matter  of  horses  he  had  no  expensive 
tastes.  He  could  not  understand  why  people 
should  spend  so  much  upon  old  pictures  and 
china  when  new  were  to  be  had  at  a  quarter 
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the  price.  Nor  had  he  ever  felt  tempted  to 
deck  the  triumphal  car  of  some  queen  of  the 
demi-monde  with  golden  trophies.  A  wife 
after  his  own  heart  was  the  object  of  his 
worthier  ambition,  and  if  he  indulged  in  any- 
airy  castle-building  upon  the  strength  of  his 
silver-mine,  it  took  no  more  extravagant  form 
than  that  of  a  dwelling  in  the  Bush  of  princely 
dimensions,  with  a  tower  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  stables  and  loose-boxes  fashioned  after 
the  latest  and  most  approved  models. 

Finding  himself  alone  with  Mamy  this 
afternoon.  Jack  feigned  to  take  her  proposal 
to  play  the  part  of  professor  seriously.  He 
seated  himself  at  the  table  by  her  side,  stroked 
his  blonde  moustache  with  a  good-boy  air, 
and  produced  his  exercises  with  becoming 
gravity.  Mamy  performed  her  own  role  in 
the  comedy  with  equal  decorum,  but  her  eyes 
were  dancing  and  the  corners  of  her  lips  were 
twitching.  She  did  not  see  the  mistakes  in 
the  laboured  composition  upon  which  her 
eyes  rested.  She  did  not  even  gather  the 
meaning  of  the  words  she  was  looking  at  in 
Jack's    handwriting.     Though   her  face  was 
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bent  over  the  paper,  she  felt,  without  seeing, 
that  the  young  man  was  devouring  her  with 
his  eyes.  A  delicious  confusion  was  the 
clearest  sensation  Mamy  was  conscious  of. 
Her  hand,  that  lay  palm  down  upon  the  paper 
outspread  on  the  table,  was  trembling.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  was  aware  that  Jack  had 
stooped  down  and  kissed  it. 

Mamy's  face  and  neck  became  in  an  instant 
one  great  burning  blush. 

'  Why  do  you  do  that  ?'  she  whispered, 
raising  two  half-frightened,  half-acquiescing 
eyes  to  his  face. 

*  Because  I  love  you,'  said  Jack  boldly  ;  '  I 
love  you,  and  want  you  to  marry  me.  If  I 
took  a  month  telling  you,  it  would  come  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  And  you  don't 
dislike  me  altogether,  do  you,  Mamy? — I 
always  call  you  Mamy  to  myself.  You've  no 
idea  how  much  I  care  for  you,  I  tell  you.  If 
you'll  only  say  you'll  have  me,  I'll  be  the 
happiest  chap  in  creation.' 

He  had  not  only  kissed  her  hands  again, 
but  had  taken  them  in  his  own,  and  as  he 
pleaded  his  cause  with  her,  his  face  was  very 
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close  to  hers.  As  Mamy  looked  shyly  into 
it  while  she  listened  to  his  words,  a  great 
trust  in  him  grew  up  in  her  mind.  To  be 
sure,  Sydney  Warden  had  been  just  as  much 
in  earnest  when  he  had  asked  her  the  same 
question  in  almost  the  same  way,  but  Sydney's 
eyes  did  not  possess  the  same  magnetic 
quality  as  Jack's.  They  awakened  no  cor- 
responding message  in  her  own,  the  outcome 
of  sensations  too  deep  and  subtle  for  words. 
Mamy  wished  at  this  moment  that  no  one  in 
the  world  had  ever  spoken  of  love  to  her 
before  or  had  kissed  her  hands,  save  Jack. 
The  expression  of  her  face  was  so  complete 
and  artless  a  transcript  of  her  mood  that  the 
young  man,  still  holding  her  hands,  bent  for- 
ward instinctively  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers. 

*  My  own  Mamy — my  own  little  girl — you 
are  going  to  say  ''  Ves.'' ' 

Whether  she  ever  really  said  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt.  In  after  days  Mamy  de- 
clared that  this  *  Yes '  had  never  been  uttered, 
nor  her  consent  formally  given.  That  Jack 
should  have  taken  it  informally  was  perhaps 
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the  more  excusable  that  she  had  hidden  her 
face  against  his  shoulder  after  he  kissed  her, 
and  in  that  position  it  was  easier  to  take 
a  yes  for  granted  than  to  wait  until  it  was 
audibly  pronounced. 

A  proposal  of  marriage  is  for  the  most 
part  the  culmination  of  the  pleasant  process 
variously  described  under  the  headings  of 
courting,  billing  and  cooing,  flirting,  or,  more 
vulgarly,  spooning.  This  order  was  reversed 
in  Mamy's  case.  The  proposal  having  come 
first,  it  was  wonderful  how  matters  were 
facilitated  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  programme  afterwards.  It 
was  more  interesting  to  Mamy,  however,  than 
it  would  probably  prove  to  the  readers  of  her 
biography  to  hear  Jack  retrace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  his  passion.  If  he  had  studied 
the  Platonic  theory,  he  would  have  declared 
that  he  had  recognised  his  other  half  from  the 
first  instant  of  beholding  her  fair  sunburnt 
face  at  table  dlwte.  Mamy,  too,  might  have 
avowed  that  Jack's  glance  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  unaccountable  mood  of  serious- 
ness which  overcame  her  as  she  descended 
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the  Louvre  staircase  by  Sydney  Warden's 
side  after  their  laughing-match  at  the  dinner- 
table.  But  these  were  confessions  that  were 
to  come  later.  At  present  it  was  joy  enough 
to  discover  that  they  had  liked  each  other 
(this  was  Mamy's  way  of  expressing  it,  though 
Jack  used  a  stronger  term  to  depict  his  own 
feelings)  from  the  beginning. 

*  You  must  let  me  tell  your  sister — now,' 
the  young  man  urged  after  these  avowals  had 
been  satisfactorily  commented  upon. 

'  Oh,  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  angry,'  said  Mamy 
anxiously. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  her  to  wonder 
whether  Jack  had  the  means  of  keeping  a 
wife  ;  and  of  course  that,  and  the  paramount 
consideration  of  whether  he  was  in  a  position 
to  help  the  family,  were  the  first  things  the 
worldly-minded  Eila  would  think  of. 

'  Why  ?  She  doesn't  want  you  to  be  an 
old  maid,'  he  laughed.  *  She  looks  awfully 
nice — quite  worthy  to  be  your  sister,  in  fact  ; 
and  that's  the  highest  compliment  I  could  pay 
her.' 

'  Yes.     But  her  own  marriage  has  been  so 
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unhappy,'  murmured  Mamy.  Then,  vexed 
with  herself  for  prevaricating  In  Intention,  if 
not  In  words,  she  added  hurriedly  :  '  No  ;  it 
is  not  for  that.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason 
some  time.  And — and — If  you  want  to  tell 
her  very  much  now,  you  may.' 

'  I  will  call  her,  then,'  said  Jack  ;  and  he 
tapped  at  the  door  of  separation  and  uttered 
a  formal  '  Mrs.  Frost,  may  I  trouble  you  to 
come  for  a  minute  ?'  through  the  keyhole. 

'  She  wz//  be  astonished,'  said  Mamy,  with 
a  nervous  laugh,  as  the  door  opened,  and 
Ella,  serene  and  beautiful,  entered  with  her 
thimble  on  her  finger  and  a  threaded  needle 
hastily  stuck  In  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

*  Did  you  call  me,  Mr.  Wilton  ?' 

'  I  did,  Mrs.  Frost,'  replied  Jack,  with 
entire  composure.  *  I  wanted  to  ask  your 
permission  to  introduce  my  future  wife  to 
you.'  And  thereupon  he  took  Mamy  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  forward.  '  Won't  you  wish 
us  good  luck  ?' 

'  Mamy  !  Mr.  Wilton  !  You  don't  mean  it  ? 
What  will  mother  say  ?  I  can^  believe  you 
are  in  earnest.' 
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Eila  spoke  in  breathless  and  uncertain 
tones.  The  announcement  had  come  so  sud- 
denly that  she  had  no  time  to  weigh  the  '  for ' 
and  *  against '  with  any  kind  of  certainty,  or 
to  adapt  her  attitude  to  the  result.  To  lose 
Sydney  without  hope  of  recovery,  to  forfeit 
irretrievably  the  advantages  of  the  connection 
with  the  Warden  family,  was  a  blow  that 
might  well  make  the  against  weigh  down  the 
balance  at  once.  Certainly  M  r.  Wilton  seemed 
to  have  money  to  throw  about  as  he  liked  ; 
but  young  men  are  so  careless.  He  might 
have  been  living  on  his  capital,  squandering 
his  little  fortune  all  this  time,  for  anything 
Eila  knew  to  the  contrary.  And  how  deceit- 
ful Mamy  had  been  not  to  tell  her  how  things 
were  shaping  ;  for  of  course  she  must  have 
known  for  a  long  time  past  that  Jack  admired 
her,  and  that,  for  her  own  part,  she  was  ready 
to  fling  herself  at  his  head  with  the  least 
encouragement  he  gave  her.  Ella  felt  she 
had  not  deserved  to  be  treated  with  so  little 
confidence  by  her  sister.  It  was  not  because, 
in  her  anxiety  to  further  Mamy's  own  interests, 
and   perhaps   those  of  the   family  a  little  as 
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well,  she  had  favoured  Sydney's  suit  that  she 
merited  to  be  treated  as  a  stranger  now.  Her 
voice  was  drier  than  Mamy  had  ever  heard 
it  as  she  said,  after  a  long  pause  : 

*  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  giving  yourselves 
time  to  think.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
be  considered.  Mamy  is  still  very  young  ; 
and  so  are  you,  for  that  matter,  Mr.  Wilton. 
A  wife  is  sometimes  a  hindrance  to  a  man  in 
the  beginning,  if  he  has  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world.' 

A  smile  of  understanding  spread  upwards 
from  Jack's  moustache  to  the  corners  of  his 
bright  blue  eyes.  He  had  divined  the  cause 
of  young  Mrs.  Frost's  misgivings. 

*  Mamy  will  help  me  to  make  my  way,'  he 
said,  with  cheerful  assurance.  '  I've  got  a 
little  selection  out  in  Australia  that'll  keep 
two  people  very  comfortably  ;  and  when  weVe 
made  our  pile  we'll  come  back  and  have 
another  fling  in  Paris.' 

Eila  directed  a  glance  of  eager  interroga- 
tion at  her  younger  sister.    A  selector's*  wife  ! 

*  *  Selector ' — one  who  chooses  or  selects  350  acres  of 
good  land  upon  the  station  of  a  squatter. 
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Was  that  the  fate  that  Mamy  could  contem- 
plate exchanging  In  cold  blood  for  the  brilliant 
position  offered  her  by  Sydney  Warden  ?  A 
vision  of  Mamy  in  a  sun-bonnet,  baking  the 
bread  in  a  camp-oven  outside  a  bark  hut  in 
the  Australian  Bush,  In  the  midst  of  the  heat 
and  the  flies,  flitted  instantly  through  her 
brain.  And  the  family  ?  Their  only  resource 
would  be  to  drag  themselves  to  the  selection 
on  foot,  in  the  character  of  sun-downers,  and 
camp  down  round  the  hut  like  a  tribe  of 
primitive  blacks.  Well,  that  might  be  all 
they  were  fit  for ;  but  while  she  was  alive 
their  deserts  should  be  meted  out  to  them 
after  another  fashion.  If  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  she  could  still  telegraph  to  Hubert, 
and  it  would  be  Mamy  who  had  driven  her 
to  take  the  fatal  step. 

When  she  had  left  the  room,  Jack  had  his 
arms  about  his  betrothed  in  an  instant.  He 
was  so  much  taller  than  Mamy  that  he  had  to 
turn  her  face  up  to  his  like  a  child's  in  order  to 
look  into  her  eyes.  If  he  had  dreaded  to 
read  any  reluctance  in  them  upon  the  score  of 
the  selection,  her  bright  glance  reassured  him. 
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*  Your  sister  Isn't  best  pleased,  I'm  afraid,* 
he  said,  in  tones  of  feigned  concern.  *  But  I 
know  where  the  shoe  pinches  :  I'm  not  rich 
enough.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  asked 
you  first  of  all,  Mamy,  if  you'd  mind  very 
much  living  in  the  Bush.' 

This  time  the  anxiety  was  genuine.  But, 
strangely  enough,  even  the  threat  of  being 
exiled  to  the  wilds  of  Australia  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  Mamy's 
resolution. 

'  And  you'd  live  in  a  slab  hut  with  me  ?' 
cried  Jack  in  a  fervour  of  enthusiasm. 
'  You'd  give  up  Paris,  and  the  Fran^ais,  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  all  for  me  ?  Oh,  my 
darling,  it  beats  me,  I  tell  you !  Well,  I 
only  hope  I  may  be  able  to  reward  you  for 
it  some  day  as  you  deserve.' 

The  temptation  to  tell  the  truth  was  never 
stronger  than  at  this  moment.  Neverthe- 
less, Jack  went  away  leaving  his  betrothed 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  pledged 
her  future  to  a  poor  man.  Yet  radiant  as 
the  day  Mamy  looked  as  she  communicated 
the  news  to  her  mother,  upon  the  return  of 
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the  latter  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The 
matter  was  immediately  discussed  in  family 
conclave,  each  one  giving  a  different  and 
personal  opinion.  Jack  was  liked,  and 
heartily,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  all.  But 
Eila  contended  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  person  who  could  give  her  heart  to  Jack 
should  not  be  able  to  give  it  with  equal 
facility  to  Sydney.  One  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
more  interesting  as  a  companion  than  the 
other,  she  declared,  and  '  what  Mamy  can 
see  in  Jack  to  make  her  ready  to  sacrifice 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  for  him, 
to  say  nothing  of  ruining  all  the  chances  of 
the  family  for  evermore,  I  can^  see.' 

'  She'll  never  cure  him  of  his  English 
accent,  I'll  answer  for  that,'  said  Mrs.  Clare 
gloomily,  '  for  it's  quite  past  redemption.' 

The  argument  was  interrupted  by  the 
advent  of  a  litde  packet  for  Mamy,  who 
coloured  as  she  received  it  into  her  hands, 
remembering  that  Jack  had  insisted  upon 
measuring  her  finger  for  an  engagement-ring 
not  two  hours  ago. 

Six   curious  eyes,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
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of  the  owner  herself,  were  directed  at  the 
httle  leather  box  that  Mamy,  with  a  nervous 
smile,  detached  from  its  multifarious  wrap- 
pings. She  turned  it  over.  The  name  of  a 
great  Paris  house  was  printed  in  gold  letters 
round  the  lower  rim. 

*  How  extravagant!'  said  Eila  indignantly; 
'  what  right  has  a  selector  to  go  to  such  a 
jeweller's  as  that  ?' 

But  sheer  astonishment  prevented  her 
from  saying  more.  Mamy  had  lifted  the 
ring  from  its  resting-place  upon  a  mound  of 
white  velvet  with  a  half-frightened  look,  and 
slipping  it  upon  her  finger,  silently  thrust  it 
forward  for  approval.  The  length  between 
the  two  lower  joints  of  the  finger  was 
covered  by  a  triad  of  precious  stones  of 
dazzling  brightness  and  surpassing  beauty. 
A  ruby,  a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond,  of  grand 
dimensions  and  blazing  colour,  shone  and 
scintillated  upon  Mamy's  pretty  hand — pretty 
with  the  native  prettiness  of  youth  and 
smoothness,  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  it 
by  its  proprietor  was  of  the  slightest. 

Eila  drew  a  long  breath. 
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'  How  too  magnificent !  I  thought  only 
queens  could  have  such  rings.  But  Jack 
must  be  out  of  his  senses.  Who  ever  saw 
a  selector's  wife  washing  her  husband's 
Crimeans  with  such  a  ring  on  as  that  ?' 

Mrs.  Clare  meanwhile  had  fastened  an 
eager  gaze  upon  the  ruby. 

'  Why,  I  do  believe  it  isn't  very  far  behind 
the  one  Hubert  has  in  his  possession.  It  is 
very  strange.  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
make  a  few  inquiries  about  your  young 
man,  Mamy,  my  dear.  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  you,  but  there  have  been  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  burglars  passing  themselves 
off  for  gentlemen,  and  we  can't  be  too  care- 
ful in  a  place  like  Paris.' 

'  Oh,  but  Hubert  knows  Jack,  mother,' 
expostulated  Mamy  indignantly. 

Mrs.  Clare  raised  her  eyebrows  mean- 
ingly. 

'  I'm  not  too  sure  of  Hubert  himself. 
Where  has  he  disappeared  to  all  this  time 
and  what  has  he  done  with  the  ruby  ?' 


CHAPTER  XV. 


EILAS    REMORSE. 


It  was  the  first  European  spring  the  Clare 
family  had  seen,  and  indescribably  beautiful 
it  appeared  to  their  unaccustomed  eyes. 
Despite  the  sudden  clouding  over  of  a 
cerulean  April  sky,  and  the  scattering  of 
sleet  and  raindrops  upon  their  common 
umbrella,  the  days  were  few  when  Eila  and 
her  sisters  failed  to  reconnoitre  their  favourite 
haunts  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  and 
rhapsodize  over  the  circlets  of  green  that 
wreathed  the  black  elm  -  branches,  or  the 
sheets  of  pink  and  white  blossoms  that 
decked  the  apple-trees,  planted  espalier-wise, 
in  the  orchard  part  of  the  garden.  Jack,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  was  invariably  of  the  party, 
[244] 
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though  his  enthusiasm  for  spring  glories  was 
less  marked   than   that    of  his  companions. 
Perhaps  he  bestowed  so  much  upon  Mamy 
that  he  had  none  left  to  lavish  upon  Mother 
Nature.      Every    time   he    returned    to   the 
hotel,  he  would  tell  himself  that  the  comedy 
had  lasted  long  enough.      Next  day  he  would 
send  rivulets  of  precious  stones  and  moun- 
tains of  costly  stuffs  to  his  darling.     He  would 
tell  her  that  she  might  choose  a  palace  for 
her   habitation,   and    a   four-storied   mansion 
for  the  family.     What  would  she  say  when 
she  learnt  that  she  was  about  to  wed  a  silver- 
king,  and  to  become  in  her  own  sweet  little 
person  a  silver-queen  ?     If  she  had  read  the 
papers,     or    been    in    correspondence    with 
Australian  friends — nay,  if  the  Wardens,  of 
whom  she  had  spoken  to  him  so  often,  had 
known  that  she   was   engaged   to    him — the 
knowledge  of  his  wealth  must  perforce  have 
reached  her  ears.     But,  like  the  rest  of  her 
family,   Mamy   dwelt  (as    it    seemed    to    her 
lover)  in  a  kind  of  world  of  her  own.      Not 
the    real    world — as    Jack    knew    it    himself, 
where  men  and  women  nourish  all  sorts  of 
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worldly  ambitions,  and  are  tremendously 
interested  in  criticising  each  other's  sayings 
and  doings — but  in  a  fancy-world  belonging 
to  the  Clare  family  exclusively,  in  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  take  any  thought  for 
the  morrow,  though  one  might  speculate 
unendingly  upon  the  mysteries  of  a  far-off 
hereafter.  But  every  day,  after  making  the 
aforesaid  resolution,  Jack  would  defer  carry- 
ing it  out.  It  was  indescribably  sweet  to 
him  to  obtain  fresh  proof  that  he  was  cared 
for  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  worth  being 
cared  for  at  all — that  is  to  say,  for  himself 
alone.  He  had  had,  it  is  true,  to  submit  to  a 
cross-examination  concerning  his  princely  gift 
of  the  ring,  but  had  declared  that  the  jewels 
were  heirlooms  never  to  be  parted  with 
excepting  in  the  case  of  pressing  necessity, 
and  that  he  had  merely  had  them  reset  for 
Mamy,  to  whom  they  would  belong  hence- 
forth. Eila  was  quite  sure  now  that  he  was 
recklessly  spending  his  capital,  and  that  he 
would  take  Mamy  back  to  a  selector's  hut, 
bare  of  everything  save  a  camp-bed  and  a  tin 
basin.       He    was    like    those   shearers,    she 
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declared,  who  knock  down  their  cheque  in  a 
week's  orgy  in  town.  It  could  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  Jack's  orgy  was  of  a  highly 
respectable  kind.  Mrs.  Clare  had  washed 
her  hands  of  him  as  a  pupil,  and  he  found 
courting  Mamy  a  more  congenial  occupation 
than  the  conjugating  of  the  irregular  verbs. 
He  still  invited  the  family  to  the  theatre, 
and  though  they  protested  upon  principle, 
and  Eila  would  say,  '  There  goes  an 
easy -chair  for  Mamy,' or,  'You  might  have 
had  no  end  of  rugs  for  the  hut  for  the 
money  those  tickets  cost,'  upon  every  fresh 
occasion,  they  invariably  ended  by  accept- 
ing. Jack  had  given  them  but  few  details 
concerning  his  family,  who  were  in  London 
at  that  moment.  He  suggested  that 
the  wedding  should  take  place  quietly  in 
Paris,  after  which  he  would  write  to  his 
people,  and  announce  that  he  intended  intro- 
ducing his  bride  to  them  on  his  way  through 
London. 

'  I  always  told  em  I  should  be  married  that 
way  if  I  ever  married  at  all,'  he  said.  '  My 
sisters  are  so  curious.      If  1  let  out  that  I  was 
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engaged  they'd  be  wanting  to  come  over  to 
Paris  directly,  and  we  shouldn't  have  a  mo- 
ment to  ourselves.  I'm  of  age,  and  I'm  my 
own  master.  I  know  what  I'm  about,  I  tell 
you  ;'  and  so  forth. 

The  explanation  of  Jack's  conduct,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  divulge  to  his  Paris 
friends,  was  a  fear  lest  the  quatrieme  and  its 
inmates  might  reflect  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
conventional  belongings  upon  the  wife  he  had 
chosen.  When  he  had  Mamy  to  himself  it 
would  be  all  right.  And  meanwhile,  as  for- 
tune had  decreed  that  he  should  suddenly 
become  a  millionaire,  and  as  father,  mother, 
and  sisters  owed  the  astonishing  circumstance 
that  they  had  likewise  come  into  unexpected 
wealth  to  himself  alone,  Jack  considered  that 
he  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  conducting 
his  private  affairs  as  privately  as  he  might 
please,  and  of  presenting  his  bride  to  his  kith 
and  kin  after,  instead  of  before,  his  wedding, 
if  such  were  his  good  pleasure. 

Eila,  meanwhile,  was  greatly  exercised 
upon  the  question  of  the  coming  marriage. 
Mamy  gone,  there  would  be  one  mouth  less 
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to  feed.  Then,  Reginald  had  promised  sup- 
plies, and  if  she  could  hold  out  until  they 
came,  Hubert  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
away  indefinitely.  If  Reginald  had  only  been 
at  hand  to  counsel  her!  She  waited  with 
ever-increasing  anxiety  for  the  answer  to  her 
letter  to  him.  The  telegram  had  doubtless 
contained  the  pith  of  his  arguments,  but  she 
still  had  to  learn  how  her  communication  had 
affected  his  sentiment  for  her.  She  felt  that 
things  would  have  been  easier  if  her  brother 
had  behaved  differently,  but  since  his  return 
Dick  had  relapsed  into  a  mood  of  self-con- 
centrated gloom  that  made  it  difficult  for 
her  to  confide  in  him.  Mamy's  engagement 
seemed  to  have  had  the  unaccountable  effect 
of  estranging  him  from  her  as  well.  He 
never  took  part  in  the  walking,  driving,  or 
sight-seeing  expeditions,  and  only  made  a 
concession  in  favour  of  the  theatre  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  see  some  particular  play.  He 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  money 
must  be  forthcoming  when  necessary,  and 
Eila  found  a  secret  excuse  for  her  own 
weakness  in   hiding  the    news    of  the   cata- 
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Strophe  from  him  on  the  plea  that  It  would 
divert  his  mind  from  his  work.  Dick  went 
mechanically  to  the  studio,  but  brought  back 
no  more  amusing  tales,  as  In  former  times,  of 
the  students.  One  or  two  life-studies  of  a 
model's  back  that  his  sister  found  in  cleaning 
his  room  appeared  to  her  uninitiated  eyes 
marvels  of  promise.  Who  could  tell  ?  He 
might  be  pondering  some  great  work  in  his 
mind,  the  achievement  of  which  would  bring 
him  fame  and  fortune  In  one  glorious  day. 
A  favourite  dream  of  Ella's  at  this  time  was 
that  the  family  should  discover  that  ^/le  pic- 
ture of  the  year  at  the  Salon  had  been  painted 
by  Dick.  As  by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand 
they  would  all  be  lifted  to  a  pinnacle  of  pros- 
perity immediately,  and  by  what  a  joyful 
means  !  The  vision  was  such  a  fascinating 
one  that  Ella  felt  as  though  she  would  have 
consented  to  lay  down  her  life  to  have  It 
realized. 

But  there  were  times  when  these  fancies 
brought  her  no  consolation.  In  spite  of 
all  her  efforts,  her  little  hoard  was  fast 
melting  away.     She  could  not  accuse  herself 
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of  extravagance.     The    family   mentis   were 
very  elementary  and  simple,  though  the  days 
of  bone-broth  and  boiled  eggs  for  dinner — or 
of  bone-broth  and  bread  alone — were  over. 
This  hard  cash — these  diabolical  little  rounds 
of  metal  without  which  we  may  starve  as  in 
a  desert  in  the  mxidst  of  plenty — were  begin- 
ning to  be  sorely  needed.      Reginald's  fifty 
pounds   had  gone  to  settle   the  doctor's  bill 
for  her  mother's   illness   and  other  pressing 
claims.      Her    own    savings    were    well-nigh 
exhausted.     And   yet   while   there   were   so 
many  possibilities  of  rescue,  she  told  herself 
that  she  could  surely  have  patience  for  a  little 
while  longer.     A  great  oppression  seemed  to 
have  been  lifted  from  her  daily  life  by  the 
absence  of  Hubert.     If  he  could  but  have 
continued  to  play  the  part  of  the  slave  of  the 
lamp  without  wanting  to  appropriate  her,  she 
felt   that  she   would   have  hailed   his   return 
with  unfeigned  joy  and  relief.      But  now  he 
appeared  almost  like  an  ogre  lying  in  wait  to 
devour  her.     Another  fancy  she  indulged  in 
was  that  she  would  call  Hubert  back  (and  it 
occasioned  her  a  half-sympathizing   shudder 
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when  she  pictured  his  feelings  as  he  came 
to  open  the  telegram  containing  the  words 
*  Open,  sesame  !')  and  agree  to  all  his  condi- 
tions.     He   should    thereupon   settle  a  sum 
upon  the  family  that  would  place  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  want  for  evermore.     Then  she 
would  pay  her  debt.      He  should  not  be  able 
to  say  she  had   cheated   him.     And   then — 
having  written  a  letter  to  her  mother  and  to 
Reginald — she  would  uncork  that  long-neg- 
lected octagonal  blue  bottle,  the  gift  of  the 
true-hearted    chemist's    assistant   in    Hobart, 
and,  applying  it  to  her  lips,  gasp  away  in  one 
short  second  all  the  burden  of  shame  and  dis- 
honour and    dreary   struggle    and    shattered 
hopes    that    overcame    and    ruined    her   life. 
The  impossibility  of  providing  Mamy  with  a 
suitable  trousseau  under  the   actual  circum- 
stances  was   another  argument  in  favour  of 
recalling  Hubert.      In  her  lighter  moods  she 
would  pack  an  imaginary  trunk  with  an  ima- 
ginary outfit  for  the  Bush.     And  there  was 
nothing,   even  to  the  buff  leather  shoes  for 
board-ship  wear,  that  she  neglected  to  take 
account  of  In  filling  in  the  details  of  the  un- 
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real  equipment.  The  question  of  the  trous- 
seau was  settled,  however,  unexpectedly  one 
day  by  no  other  person  than  the  bridegroom- 
elect,  who  disposed  of  it  in  an  off-hand  way 
that  charmed  and  terrified  Eila  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his  an- 
nouncing triumphantly  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  Mamy's  consent  to  an  immediate 
marriage  at  the  Embassy  under  the  sanction 
and  protection  of  English  laws. 

'  Oh  !  but  she  has  nothing  ready,'  pleaded 
Eila.  She  was  walking  home  with  her  future 
brother-in-law  across  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens, while  Mamy  and  Truca  hurried  on  in 
front  to  waylay  Dick  on  his  return  from  the 
studio. 

'  That  doesn't  matter.  We'll  fix  her  up  all 
right  after  the  wedding's  over,'  said  Jack, 
with  an  air  of  easy  assurance. 

'  But  she'll  need  so  many  things,'  objected 
Eila,  'and  we  kave  to  calculate,  you  know; 
and — and  Paris  is  very  expensive,'  she  added, 
crimsoning. 

Jack  feigned  to  look  concerned. 

'  Is  it.'^    Well,  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped. 
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Anyhow,  Mrs.  Frost,  Mamy's  my  property 
now,  so  I'll  only  ask  your  help  in  the  matter 
of  advising  her  what  to  choose.  But  if  she 
wants  a  frock  to  be  married  in,  and  a  few 
little  things  at  once,  I've  got  a  hundred 
pounds  I'll  ask  you  to  lay  out  for  me.  You 
know  I  can't  get  her  to  take  anything  but 
the  ring  until  we're  man  and  wife.  But  she'll 
be  more  reasonable  by-and-by,  I  expect.' 

Joy  mingled  with  alarm  filled  Eila's  breast. 
The  handling  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  imme- 
diate use  on  Mamy's  behalf  was  such  an  un- 
expected realization  of  her  vision  that  she 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  Luxembourg  elms, 
with  their  sprouting  green  leaves,  to  assure 
herself  that  they  were  real  and  tangible.  As 
the  leaves  continued  to  flicker  under  the 
April  sun,  and  Jack's  voice  sounded  very 
real,  she  concluded  that  her  dream  was  a 
reality,  and  her  next  step  was  to  utter  the 
hesitating  disclaimer : 

'  You  won't  mind  if  I  say  something  that 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say.  Only  you  do 
seem  a  little  careless  about  money.  Don't 
you  think  you  and  Mamy  may  be  very  sorry 
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some  day  that  you  spent  so  much  in  Paris  ? 
You  know  she  has  not  a  penny  of  her  own  in 
the  world.' 

Jack  stroked  his  blond  moustache  with  an 
air  of  reflection,  successfully  concealing  by 
this  manoeuvre  the  smile  that  hovered  round 
his  lips. 

*  I  was  never  much  of  a  hand  at  saving, 
that's  a  fact,'  he  said  penitently  ;  '  but  you 
needn't  be  afraid,  Mrs.  Frost,  I  assure  you. 
I've  no  intention  of  outrunning  the  constable, 
I  tell  you.  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  my 
little  selection  in  New  South  Wales  brings 
me  in  a  year?  You'll  see  that  there  is  a 
margin  for  putting  by  if  one  cares  about  it.' 

Jack  had  yielded  to  a  sudden  and  childish 
desire  to  astonish  his  sister-in-law  to  be,  for 
once  in  her  life,  by  revealing  to  her  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  Why,  indeed,  should  he 
prolong  the  mystery  any  longer  ?  He  had 
received  all  the  proofs  his  heart  could  wish 
for  that  his  sweet  little  betrothed  was  marry- 
ing him  for  himself,  not  for  a  silver-mine  of 
the  very  existence  of  which  she  was  ignorant, 
and  as  for  this  lovely  and  enigmatic  young 
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matron,  whom  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  character  of  an  undress  JiguranU  upon 
the  boards  of  a  low  theatre,  and  ever  since  in 
that  of  a  pure  household  guardian  angel,  he 
was  convinced  that  she  was  as  disinterested, 
and  guileless,  and  innocent,  and  generally- 
helpless,  as  the  remainder  of  her  helpless 
family.  It  would  be  good  fun,  Jack  thought, 
to  see  her  open  those  beautiful  dark  eyes  in 
wonder.  And  the  time  seemed  ripe,  too,  for 
conveying  to  her  the  welcome  information 
that  mere  money  troubles  need  weigh  upon 
her  mind  no  longer,  as  he  had  reason  to 
think  that  the  family  was  suffering  from 
peculiarly  straitened  means  at  the  present 
moment. 

'Well,  you  don't  give  a  guess,'  he  said, 
laughing,  as  he  watched  her  puzzled  ex- 
pression. 

It  flashed  across  young  Mrs.  Frost  s  mind 
at  this  moment,  as  a  kind  of  wild,  unreasoning 
hope,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Wilton  really  was 
richer  than  he  had  professed  to  be,  and  that 
the  loss  to  the  family  by  Mamy's  rejection  of 
Sydney  Warden  might  not  prove  so  entirely 
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disastrous    in   its    consequences    as  she   had 
allowed  herself  to  believe. 

*  I  am  so  stupid  about  money,'  she  observed 
diffidently,  mightily  elated  at  the  same  time 
by  the  gleam  of  encouragement  she  detected 
in  Jack's  blue  eyes.  'It  is  a  selection,  you 
say  ?     Six  hundred  acres,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Not  so  much.' 
Her  face  fell  a  little. 

'  I  don't  think  one  can  make  very  much 
out  of  an  uncleared  selection.  It  all  depends 
upon  how  much  there  is  under  cultivation, 
and  upon  water  frontage  and  seasons.  No, 
I  should  never  guess,'  a  little  despond- 
ingly.  *  From  two  to  three  hundred  a  year, 
perhaps  ?' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Jack  quietly  ;  '  I  will  stop  you 
when  you  reach  the  figure.' 

'  Four,  then — five,  six,  seven.  Oh,  Mr. 
Wilton,  it  can't  be  ;  you  must  be  joking ! 
Do  you  mean  that  really  you  make  seven 
hundred  a  year  ?' 

'And  the  rest,'  said  Jack  flippandy.  'My 
dear  Mrs.  Frost,  you  are  a  long  way  behind 
in  your  guesses.     Now,  to  facilitate  your  cal- 

VOL.  III.  58 
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culations,  I  would  suggest  your  counting  by 
thousands.  Begin  at  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  go  on,  and  on,  and  on — don't  be  afraid — 
until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  But,  good  Lord! 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Don't,  please  ; 
I  am  quite  in  earnest  .  .  .  but — but  have  I 
said  anything  to  Aur^  you  ?' 

*  No — oh  no !  I  can't  help  it !'  gasped 
Eila.      '  Let  me  sit  down,  please.' 

She  was  trembling  all  over,  and  white  as  a 
ghost,  and  as  Jack,  much  alarmed,  led  her  by 
the  arm  to  a  bench,  and  pressed  her  down 
upon  it  with  brotherly  tenderness,  sobs  of 
hysteric  vehemence  broke  from  her  one  after 
the  other  in  rapid  succession. 

*  Are  you  ill  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  Is  it  my 
fault  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Shall  I  run 
after  your  sister  and  call  her  ?'  queried  Jack 
breathlessly. 

The  worthy  fellow  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying  in  the  terror  occasioned  him  by 
Eila  s  condition,  in  the  first  place,  and  by  the 
fear  of  seeing  a  gesticulating  French  crowd 
close  around  the  bench  in  the  second. 

*  Oh,  I  am  better,'  sighed  young  Mrs.  Frost 
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at  last,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side  with  un- 
consciously theatrical  effect. 

Tears  had  come  to  her  relief.  She  pulled 
out  an  inadequate  little  square  of  printed 
cotton,  in  the  guise  of  a  three-sou  handker- 
chief, and  wept  freely  into  it,  holding  it  against 
her  eyes  with  both  hands,  unmindful,  appar- 
ently, of  the  curious  glances  that,  to  Jack's 
immense  discomfiture,  were  beginning  to  be 
directed  towards  them  by  the  passers-by. 

'  That's  all  right  !'  he  said  reassuringly,  as 
her  sobs  subsided.  'You'll  be  better  now. 
Pull  yourself  together.  I  suppose  it's  my 
fault.  But  how  could  I  dream  you  would 
take  it  that  way  ?  I  never  heard  of  a  person 
being  knocked  over  like  that  before  by  a  bit 
of  good  news.      I  tell  you ' 

'  A  bit  of  good  news  !'  repeated  Eila,  laugh- 
ing through  her  tears  in  joyous  derision. 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Wilton,  I  may  tell  you  now.  You've 
never  known — you  never  can  have  known — 
what  it  is  to  go  through  the  anxiety  that  I 
have  suffered  on  account  of  those  you  love  !' 

'  Well,  you  needn't  think  of  it  any  more,' 
said  Jack  soothingly.     '  Mamy  will  set  'em  all 
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up    nicely.       My    selection  is  a  silver-mine. 
There's  the  explanation  of  the  mystery.     I 
meant  to  let  you  count  up  to  seventy  thou- 
sand.   It  brings  me  in  more  than  that  a  year, 
but  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  sum.     Anyhow, 
you  see  there's  more  than  enough  to  doUr  you 
all.      Isn't  that  the  French  word  for  it — eh  ?' 
Eila  was  silent.     The  quivering  green  was 
beginning  to  look  unreal   once  more.     The 
sandy  Luxembourg  soil  seemed  to  wave  up 
and  down.     Jack's  advice  to  her  to  pull  her- 
self together  was,  after  all,  the  best  she  could 
follow  at  this  instant.      By-and-by  she  would 
be  able  to  think  more  clearly.     Seventy  thou- 
sand !    Seventy  thousand  pounds,  that  was  to 
say !       Not    francs ;    Jack    had    clearly    said 
pounds.      Besides,  he  never  counted  in  francs. 
Why,   a   little   unconsidered    trifle   extracted 
from  such  a  sum  as  that  (which,  moreover,  as 
it   appeared,    was    merely  the    revenue,    the 
interest  on  the  capital,  not  the  capital  itself) 
would  be  enough  to  rid  them  of  the  nightmare 
of  poverty  for  ever.     Was  it  to  her  that  this 
marvellous  piece  of  'Arabian    Nights'  luck 
had  happened  ?     Upon  her  and  her  family 
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that  this  heaven-sent  miracle  had  alighted? 
If  it  were  so  indeed,  some  unexpected  cata- 
strophe must  follow.  Even  in  fairy-stories 
such  marvels  did  not  occur  without  somebody 
being  sacrificed.  An  earthquake  or  a  plague 
must  ensue.  Or  one  of  the  family  would  be 
run  over.  From  whatever  quarter  the  thunder 
bolt  might  descend,  it  could  not  fail  to  fall 
soon.  But,  meanwhile,  might  she  not  indulge 
for  one  transient  hour  in  the  rapture  of  re- 
peating to  herself  that  her  wildest  dreams,  her 
most  extravagant  castles  in  the  air — higher 
than  Jacob's  ladder  itself — had  been  converted 
into  actual  prosaic  facts  ?  As  for  this  Aus- 
tralian Jupiter,  who  had  descended  upon  the 
quatrieme  in  a  shower  of  gold,  what  would  he 
say  if  he  could  know  how  hard  she  had 
essayed  to  drive  him  away  ?  With  an  effusive- 
ness born  of  the  intoxication  of  the  hour,  Eila 
laid  her  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm,  and 
said,  half  laughing,  half  crying  : 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Wilton,  I  have  a  confession  to 
make  to  you.  I  was  angry  with  my  sister  for 
consenting  so  quickly  to  be  your  wife.  It 
wasn't  that  I  didn't   like  you  and  believe  in 
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you.  We  all  did  that.  But  I  thought  you 
were  poor — and — and  rather  reckless  for  a 
poor  man  ;  and  knowing  that  Mamy  might 
make  a  rich  marriage  (I  am  sure  she  has  told 
you  about  it  herself),  I  did  all  I  could  to  per- 
suade her  not  to  have  you.' 

Her  voice  faltered.  What  would  have  been 
her  feelings,  she  reflected,  if  her  machinations 
had  been  successful,  and  if,  after  driving  Jack 
away,  she  had  discovered  too  late  that  she 
had  closed  the  legitimate  door  of  entrance  to 
the  Aladdin's  cave  for  ever  ? 

Jack,  for  his  part,  appeared  in  no  way 
discomposed  by  the  confession.  Perhaps  in 
his  secret  heart  he  was  grateful  to  the  fair 
penitent  for  the  7'o/e  she  had  played.  He 
answered  her  that  the  only  effect  of  her 
story  was  to  make  him  fonder  of  her  sister 
than  ever,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  He 
gloried  in  this  fresh  proof  of  Mamy's  dis- 
interested attachment,  and  pressed  his  com- 
panion, now  that  she  was  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  to  tell  him  as  much  as  she  would 
about  the  situation  of  the  family,  and  how  he 
could  be  the  most  useful  to  them. 
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'  As  for  your  wanting  your  sister  to  marry 
a  rich  fellow,'  he  said  encouragingly,  'it  was 
quite  right  and  natural  of  you — all  the  more 
that  you'd  known  him  all  your  lives,  while  me 
you  didn't  know  from  Adam.  And  I  hope 
you'll  tell  me  how  you're  off  for  money,  and 
what  you've  got  to  depend  on,  and  all  that. 
I've  thought  sometimes  you  might  have  been 
badly  in  want  of  a  friend  that  first  night  I  saw 
you — you  know  where.' 

Eila  coloured  painfully  at  the  allusion.  She 
had  almost  begun  to  cherish  the  illusion  that 
Jack  had  forgotten  the  circumstances  of  their 
first  meeting.  Still,  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
his  manner  encouraged  her  to  respond  to  his 
appeal,  and  to  make,  as  he  had  said  himself,  a 
clean  breast  of  it. 

Therefore  she  told  him  the  family  history 
from  the  beginning,  shielding  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters  from  blame  by  taking  it  all  upon 
herself  She  was  the  manager,  the  treasurer, 
the  working  head.  It  was  owing  to  her  not 
knowing  how  to  calculate  expenses  properly 
that  they  had  come  to  grief  in  the  first  instance. 
She  had  never  thought  of  taking  unforeseen 
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disasters  like  her  mother's  Illness  Into  account, 
and  when  she  had  appeared  at  the  Folies- 
Fantassln  for  the  first  and  last  time,  the  family- 
was  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Then  had 
occurred  the  final  and  crushing  catastrophe  of 
the  failure  of  the  Insurance  company  whence 
they  drew  their  only  means  of  living.  How 
she  had  hidden  the  disaster  from  her  family, 
In  the  hope  of  finding  a  way  of  succour  before 
overwhelming  them  with  the  news  ;  how  she 
longed  for  remunerative  work,  but  knew 
neither  where  to  find  It  nor  how  to  set  about 
obtaining  It  ;  how  Hubert  had  come  to  the 
rescue  for  several  weeks — not  In  a  settled, 
regular  way,  but  by  providing  them  with  restau- 
rant dinners  and  pleasures  beyond  their  means ; 
and  how  she  had  wanted  to  ask  him  to  help 
them  in  a  more  practical,  permanent  fashion, 
but  was  afraid  to  do  so  (this  portion  of  her 
story  was  less  explicit  than  the  rest),  she 
narrated  In  broken  sentences,  drawing  aimless 
patterns  the  while  In  the  gravel  at  her  feet 
with  the  point  of  her  umbrella. 

Jack  listened  as    an    elder   brother   might 
have  done,  albeit  he  was  the  younger  of  the 
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two.  His  comment  upon  the  story  was  that 
she  had  undoubtedly  been  through  a  rough 
time,  but  If  his  word  went  for  anything,  she 
and  her  belongings  had  come  to  the  end  of 
their  troubles  for  good  and  all. 

'  But  what  beats  7ne/  he  added,  confiden- 
tially, '  is  the  way  your  cousin  behaved. 
Why,  he  gets  more  out  of  the  mine  than  I 
do  !  I'd  be  afraid  to  say  what  Hubert  de 
Merle  is  worth  at  the  present  moment,  I 
tell  you  !'  Here  Jack's  voice  sank  to  an  im- 
pressively mysterious  key.  '  But  he  was 
always  a  peculiar  chap,  though  he  is  awfully 
clever — I'll  say  that  for  him — and  has  been 
a  very  good  friend  to  me  into  the  bargain. 
Still,  we  can  get  on  without  Master  Hubert, 
if  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  By-the-by,  I  suppose  you  are  the 
only  relations  he's  got  in  the  world  to  leave 
his  money  to,  aren't  you  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Eila,  with  a  little 
frown  ;  '  I  never  thought  about  it.  One  does 
not  like  to  think  of  people  dying  for  the 
sake  of  getting  their  money.  And  Hubert  is 
not  very  old.    He  might  marry  somebody  still.* 
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*  Marry  somebody  !  Hubert  ?'  More  elo- 
quent than  any  protestation  was  the  incre- 
dulous wonder  conveyed  in  Jack's  accents. 
*  You're  not  in  earnest !  Besides,  he  hates 
women,  and  no  wonder,  poor  fellow !' 

A  faint  half-smile  fluttered  round  the 
corners  of  Eila's  pensive  mouth.  She  has- 
tened to  change  the  current  of  the  conver- 
sation by  asking  when  Mamy  might  be 
informed  of  the  wonderful  destiny  that 
awaited  her,  a  destiny  so  wonderful,  indeed, 
that  she  herself  could  hardly  believe,  even 
now,  that  what  Jack  had  just  told  her  was 
not  all  a  dream. 

'  I  have  fancied  such  extravagant  things 
sometimes,'  she  said.  '  I  began  to  build 
castles  in  the  air  when  I  was  quite  little, 
and  though  it  is  so  foolish,  I  like  to  let 
myself  build  them  still.  But  I  never  fancied 
anything  half  so  wonderful  as  what  you  have 
told  me  to-day.  What  wz/l  mother  and 
Mamy  say  ?  I  am  so  wildly  impatient  to 
rush  and  tell  them  this  minute.' 

'No;  pray  don't!'  said  Jack  earnestly. 
'  I  am  keeping  the  news  for  my  present  to 
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your  sister  on  our  wedding-day.  I  don't 
know  what  Induced  me  to  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  to  you  as  I  did,  but  I  knew  you 
were  to  be  trusted.  All  I  ask  you  is  not  to 
say  a  word  about  it  to  your  people  for  the 
present.' 

And  Ella  was  fain  to  do  as  Jack  demanded. 
She  did  not  give  the  required  pledge  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world,  for  the  secret 
was  already  burning  to  make  its  escape.  She 
had  carried  the  knowledge  of  evil  times 
locked  in  her  breast  without  any  difficulty, 
but  to  bear  a  load  of  joy  unshared  by  the 
family  was  quite  another  thing.  Upon  part- 
ing from  Jack,  who  was  to  come  and  convey 
the  family  to  the  restaurant  after  going  to 
his  hotel,  she  walked  back  to  the  Boulevard 
de  rObservatoire  in  a  kind  of  dream.  She 
told  herself  that  as  the  prospective  sister-in- 
law  of  an  '  archi-millionaire '  she  might  buy 
an  English  Times  at  the  paper-shop  where 
it  was  sold  farther  down  the  boulevard,  but, 
from  force  of  habit,  reproached  herself  for 
her  extravagance  as  she  drew  forth  eight 
sous  wherewith  to  pay  for  her  purchase.      It 
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was  curious,  upon  returning,  to  find  Mamy 
on  her  knees  in  the  kitchen  filling  the  scuttle 
with  coke  for  the  declining  stove.  An  in- 
voluntary awe  of  her  sister  as  of  a  princess 
in  disguise  was  Eila's  first  sensation.  She 
mentally  compared  her  to  the  king's  daughter, 
in  Grimm's  tales,  who  drove  the  geese  to  the 
pond.  Such  an  imperative  desire  to  seize 
Mamy  in  her  arms  and  shriek  out  the  mira- 
culous tidings  to  her  there  and  then  took 
possession  of  her  soul,  that  in  the  dread  of 
yielding  to  the  temptation  she  fled  to  her 
room,  and,  meeting  Truca  on  the  way,  clasped 
the  child  to  her  heart  in  a  fervent  embrace. 
The  little  girl  had  not  been  used  to  these 
demonstrations  of  late,  and  responded  by 
clinging  round  her  sister's  neck,  until  she 
was  lifted  in  the  air  and  carried  along  in 
Eila's  arms  as  in  the  days  of  her  babyhood. 

'  I  shall  lose  my  senses  before  Mamy  is 
married,  that  is  certain,'  said  Eila  to  herself, 
but  she  found  an  outlet  for  her  overpowering 
emotions  by  fondling  Truca.  Her  bonnet 
and  boa  laid  by  after  being  carefully  brushed 
and  shaken  (she  had  developed  a  respect  for 
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her  wardrobe  unknown  In  the  Cowa  era  of 
her  existence),  she  sat  herself  down  to  enjoy 
the  Times,  or,  at  least,  to  make  an  effort  to 
recover  her  self-possession  by  studying  Its 
columns.  Vain  attempt !  The  words  she 
read  penetrated  her  brain,  but  took  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  her  mind.  She  read 
that  there  had  been  an  earthquake  In  Japan, 
whereby  whole  villages  had  been  swept 
away  and  thousands  of  her  fellow-creatures 
destroyed  ;  that  there  were  two  fresh  cases 
of  suicide  in  the  German  army  ;  that  a  disas- 
trous mining  accident,  by  which  seventeen 
miners  were  killed  and  ten  times  seventeen 
entombed,  had  occurred  the  day  before  in 
Wales ;  and  she  found  herself  assimilating 
these  tidings  with  no  clearer  sensation  than 
that  of  a  complete  and  half- incredulous  indif- 
ference. She  could  not  realize  that  men  and 
women  should  continue  to  be  tortured  out  of 
an  existence  where  marvels  of  the  kind  that 
had  happened  to  herself  were  possible.  The 
Japanese,  crushed  out  of  life  by  falling  walls, 
appeared  to  her  like  far-away  puppets,  whose 
cries  and  groans  had   an  echo  of  unreality. 
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She  laid  down  the  paper,  wondering  at  her 
own  numbness,  and  trying  to  analyze  it,  like 
a  person  who  discovers  that  one  of  his  limbs 
is  bereft  of  sensation,  and  considers  whether 
it  can  be  frozen.  The  heading,  however,  of 
a  telegram  that  caught  her  eye  as  she  took 
up  the  paper  again  brought  back  the  appre- 
hension of  real  things  with  a  rush.  The 
words  ran,  '  Fatal  Drowning  Accident  at 
Cannes^  and  in  the  same  paragraph  the 
name  of  Warden  seemed  to  leap  out  of  the 
printed  page  and  imperiously  claim  her 
attention.  How  she  read  the  paragraph  to 
the  end  without  crying  out  or  attracting 
Truca's  notice  by  an  involuntary  ejaculation 
of  dismay  was  a  fact  she  wondered  at  after- 
wards. Was  this,  she  asked  herself,  the  first 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  malignant 
Nemesis  she  had  dreaded  ?  The  telegram 
narrated  in  unsympathetic  newspaper  style 
the  death  by  drowning  of  a  young  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Warden,  staying,  in 
company  with  his  mother  and  sister,  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole  at  Cannes.  He  had  gone 
out  alone,  as  it  appeared,  in  a  sailing  boat, 
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and  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had  been 
imprudent  enough  to  allow  himself  to  fall 
asleep  after  making  his  sail  fast,  for  those 
who  had  observed  the  accident  from  the 
shore  declared  that  the  boat  had  capsized 
because  the  sail  had  not  been  let  out  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  body  of  the  victim 
had  been  recovered  entangled  in  the  sail. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  he 
might  have  been  easily  rescued,  for  though 
the  boat  was  far  out,  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  disaster  from  the  shore  had  put 
out  immediately  to  its  assistance. 

The  paper  dropped  from  Eila's  fingers  ;  she 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  pressing 
her  palms  into  the  sockets  and  swallowing 
down  the  hysteric  lump  that  rose  unbidden 
in  her  throat.  A  terrible  and  unreasoning 
fear  had  seized  her — the  fear  that  Sydney 
had  gone  voluntarily  to  his  death  under  the 
blue  Mediterranean  waves.  How  tenfold 
more  awful  the  vision  of  his  sturdy  form, 
rigid  in  its  coffin,  would  appear,  if  Mamy  or 
she  had  ever  so  remote  a  share  in  bringing 
it  there  !     But  Mamy's  share  was  as  nothing 
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compared  with  her  own.  Had  she  not  in 
her  insatiable  desire  to  lure  money  into  the 
family  prevented  her  sister  from  discarding 
Sydney  once  and  for  all,  and  done  her  utmost 
to  keep  him  in  the  toils  ?  Perhaps  the  news 
of  Mamy's  engagement  had  come  when  his 
hopes  were  highest,  and  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected blasting  of  them  had  driven  him  to 
take  his  life  in  a  moment  of  desperation. 
Yet  to  couple  Sydney's  image  with  suicide 
appeared  both  monstrous  and  improbable. 
To  connect  it  with  death  was  hardly  pos- 
sible. Eila  immediately  resolved  to  conceal 
the  news  from  her  sister  until  the  wedding 
was  over.  She  could  not  answer  for  the 
effect  it  might  have  upon  Mamy.  What  if  it 
should  produce  a  revulsion  of  feeling  towards 
Jack — cause  Mamy  to  put  off  the  wedding, 
or  take  some  other  ill-considered  step  pre- 
judicial to  her  marriage?  No!  In  her  own 
interest  Mamy  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  fatal  tidings  until  she  should  be  safely 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  matrimony.  By 
warning  Jack,  and  looking  over  the  papers 
and  letters  addressed  to  the  quatrihney  Eila 
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reflected  that  she  might  tide  over  the  next 
few  days  until  the  risk  of  a  catastrophe  was 
averted.  She  therefore  cut  out  the  column 
containing  the  account  of  the  disaster,  and, 
after  reading  it  over  once  more  with  a  heavy 
heart,  tore  it  into  bits  and  scattered  it  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Mamy  was  warbling  reck- 
lessly as  she  moved  about  the  adjoining  room, 
and  the  shrill  gay  notes  jarred  upon  Eila's 
ears,  in  which  a  sea-dirge  would  have  sounded 
more  fitting  at  the  present  moment. 

'  Mamy  !'  she  called  sharply  through  the 
door  that  opened  into  the  adjoining  room, 
'  stop  yelling  a  moment  and  answer  me.  Did 
you  write  to — to  Cannes  to  say  that  you  were 
engaged  ?' 

'Yes,'  shouted  Mamy,  breaking  into  a  fresh 
warble  an  instant  later. 

'  You  did  ?  Can't  you  be  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment ?     And  did  you  receive  an  answer  ?' 

'No.' 

Here  a  roulade,  accompanied  by  a  sound 
as  of  the  raking  out  of  coals,  caused  Eila  to 
say  more  sharply  than  ever  : 

'  Mamy,  you  will  drive  me  mad !     When 

VOL.    III.  59 
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did  you  post  the  letter?     Is  there  time  for 
you  to  have  had  an  answer  ?' 

*  I   don't  know,'  called  out   her  sister;   *  I 
don't  think  so.     What  does  it  matter  ?' 

'  Matter  ?'  retorted  Eila  bitterly  ;  '  nothing 
to  you,  perhaps.'  The  last  three  words, 
however,  were  uttered  sof^o  voce.  Nor  did 
the  speaker  believe  in  her  own  mind  that 
there  was  any  real  foundation  for  them.  The 
proof  lay  in  the  care  she  took  that  the  fatal 
news  she  had  learned  should  not  travel  any 
farther.  It  was  with  a  feeling  as  of  one  who 
commits  a  real  crime  that  she  intercepted, 
two  days  later,  a  black-edged  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  her  sister  in  Mrs.  Warden's  hand- 
writing. If  the  letter  it  contained  should 
reach  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
farewell  to  the  joyous  anticipations  of  the 
bridal  ceremony  fixed  for  the  ensuing  Monday. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  her  rejected  lover 
arriving  in  answer  to  the  letter  announcing 
her  engagement  to  Jack  would  distress  Mamy 
beyond  measure.  Yet  the  letter  might  be  of 
a  kind  that  required  an  immediate  answer. 
Eila  turned  the  lugubrious  missive,  with  its 
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deep  black  border,  over  and  over  in  her  hands 
before  she  could  summon  the  resolution  to 
open  it.  Granted  that  she  knew  exactly  how 
matters  stood,  granted  even  that  Mamy  would 
have  been  the  first  to  bid  her  read  the  letter 
had  she  been  by,  the  ro/e  of  spy  was  odious 
and  distasteful  to  her.  But  the  end  must 
justify  the  means.  *  I  will  say  just  what  I 
did,  and  why  I  did  it,  when  the  time  comes,' 
she  repeated  to  herself,  and  so  saying  de- 
liberately unfastened  the  envelope.  It  startled 
her  to  draw  therefrom  an  open  letter  in 
Mamy's  own  handwriting.  This,  at  least,  she 
could  have  no  right  to  examine,  as  the  writer 
had  not  taken  her  into  her  confidence  respect- 
ing the  contents.  There  was  a  second  letter, 
however,  in  Mrs.  Warden's  handwriting,  and 
it  was  with  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  guilt 
that  Eila  unfolded  it  and  read  as  follows  : 

*  My  dear  young  Friend, 

*  A  heart-broken  mother  returns  you 
the  enclosed  letter  addressed  to  her  beloved 
son.  It  was  put  into  my  hands  the  evening 
of  the  day  when  the  awful  event  took  place. 
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I  have  been  too  utterly  prostrated  to  write 
before,  and  Lucy,  poor  girl !  is  almost  beside 
herself  with  grief  I  had  no  idea  the  letter 
was  from  you  until  I  opened  it,  and  discovered 
to  my  intense  surprise  that  my  poor  dear  lad 
had  requested  the  honour  of  your  hand,  and 
that  you  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  refuse 
him,  having  pledged  your  affections  to 
another. 

'  He  might  have  taken  his  mother  into  his 
confidence,  for  what  should  I  have  considered 
but  his  happiness? — though  doubtless  I  should 
have  advised  him  to  wait,  and  you  too,  being 
both  somewhat  young  to  know  your  own 
minds.  But  it  is  no  use  referring  to  that 
now.  If  I  were  able  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  awful  calamity  that  has  befallen  us,  I 
would  congratulate  you  on  your  engagement 
to  Mr.  Wilton,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
has  an  interest  in  the  great  Gunga  silver- 
mine.  But  perhaps  it  is  another  Mr.  Wilton. 
If  anything  could  bring  us  the  least  spark  of 
consolation  in  our  dreadful  trial,  it  would  be 
the  great  kindness  and  sympathy  shown  us 
by  our  fellow-travellers  at  the  hotel,  many  of 
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them  people  of  title.  Lady  Alice,  an  un- 
married second  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer,  is 
devoted  to  my  poor  Lucy.  I  think  (but  this 
is  quite  between  ourselves)  that  she  has 
special  reason  for  sharing  in  our  grief.  With- 
out being  exactly  a  lady's  man,  dear  Sydney 
was  very  popular  with  our  sex.  I  know  that 
your  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers  will  feel 
for  us  in  our  profound  affliction.  We  are  not 
without  the  comforting  ministrations  of  the 
chaplain,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bene,  but  it 
is  hard  to  say  **  God's  will  be  done  "  in  these 

cases. 

*  Yours  sincerely  in  great  grief, 

'Arabella  Warden. 

'  P.S. — Perhaps  you  have  not  heard  the 
terrible  news.  I  fancied  everybody  must 
know.  Our  beloved  Sydney  was  drowned  by 
the  capsizing  of  a  boat  that  he  must  needs  go 
sailing  in  by  himself  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
nth.  There  was  an  account  of  the  disaster 
in  the  Times,  and  most  of  the  English  and 
foreign  papers  as  well.' 

Mamy's  letter,  which  Eila  next  perused, 
upon  the  well-known  principle  that  you  may 
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as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb — a 
principle,  by  the  way,  which  is  occasionally 
responsible  for  carrying  us  much  farther  than 
we  intended  to  go — was  a  short,  frank,  kindly 
epistle  wherein  the  writer  referred  gratefully 
to  Sydney's  constant  attachment,  but  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  now,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  beginning,  to  feel  towards  him  other- 
wise than  as  a  sister.  She  briefly  announced 
her  engagement  to  Jack  Wilton,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  trust  that  Sydney  would  find 
someone  to  care  for  him  as  he  deserved. 

'  There  are  so  many  girls  better  looking 
and  better  educated  than  I  am,'  concluded 
the  writer  naively  ;  '  it  will  not  be  hard  for 
you  to  find  a  wife  of  that  sort,  and  as  long  as 
I  live  I  shall  always  remain,  your  sincere  and 
grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

'  Mamy  Clare.' 

Two  sensations  resulted  to  Eila  from  her 
secret  perusal  of  the  intercepted  letters.  The 
first  was  a  great  and  overwhelming  sense  of 
relief  at  the  certainty  that  Sydney  had  never 
known  the  fact  of  her  sister's  engagement, 
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and  the  second  and  less  amiable  sensation 
was  a  secret  sense  of  triumph  induced  by  the 
reflection  that  Mrs.  Warden  had  now  the 
proof  that  a  member  of  the  despised  Clare 
family  had  refused  the  hand  of  her  son.  To 
grieve  keenly  for  the  strong  young  life  cut 
off  in  its  prime  was  not  in  Eila's  power. 
Her  own  experiences  had  led  her  to  attach 
but  little  value,  theoretically,  to  the  boon  of 
existence.  In  her  pessimistic  moods,  the 
grammatical  definition  which  makes  the  verb 
'  to  be  '  synonymous  with  the  verb  '  to  suffer ' 
appeared  to  her  true  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
that  attributed  to  it  by  Lindley  Murray. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  that  the  vision  of 
Sydney's  dead  face,  with  the  sea  washing 
over  it,  and  the  obstinate  hair,  that  would 
never  lie  straight,  swaying  up  and  down 
beneath  the  waves,  would  haunt  her  imagina- 
tion for  many  a  day  to  come.  She  did  not 
believe  that  Mrs.  Warden's  grief  would  be 
incurable.  A  mother  whose  heart  was  really 
broken  would  have  no  thought  to  spare  for 
Lady  Alices  and  Honourable  Mr.  Benes. 
She  considered,  indeed,  that  of  all  those  who 
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had  known  and  loved  Sydney,  his  own  family 
not  excepted,  Mamy  would  mourn  for  him  in 
the  most  whole-hearted  fashion.  For  herself, 
she  could  not  deny  that  the  extent  of  her 
grief  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  her  family.  If  he  had 
still  represented  the  goal  of  her  ambition  for 
Mamy,  she  felt  that  she  would  have  reasoned 
less  philosophically  about  the  doubtful  advan- 
tage of  being  cut  off  in  the  flush  of  early 
manhood,  while  one  had  health  and  wealth, 
and  friends  in  plenty  to  make  life  so  well 
worth  living.  How  to  answer  Mrs.  Warden's 
letter  was  the  problem  that  diverted  her  mind 
from  the  afore-mentioned  unsatisfying  reflec- 
tions. Once  you  engage  yourself  on  the  path 
of  deceit,  it  is  astonishing  how  circumstances 
arise  to  lead  you  on.  Evidently  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  answer  Mrs.  Warden  in 
Mamy's  name. 

'  A  little  more,  and  I  should  forge  her 
handwriting,'  Eila  said  to  herself  bitterly  ; 
'  but  she  will  forgive  me,  she  mzcs^  forgive 
me,  when  she  knows  why  I  acted  so.' 

Fortified    by    this    reflection,   young    Mrs. 
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Frost  stole  down  the  staircase  a  couple  of 
hours  later  carrying  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Hotel  Metropole,  Cannes,  which  she  posted 
with  her  own  hands.  She  was  not  wholly 
dissatisfied  with  her  composition.  In  allud- 
ing to  Sydney's  death,  and  remembering 
that,  after  all,  it  was  to  Sydney's  own  mother 
she  was  writing,  a  natural  impulse  of  sym- 
pathy had  come  spontaneously.  She  had 
felt  herself  capable  of  shedding  tears  of  real 
emotion  if  she  had  encountered  Mrs.  Warden 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  words  of  tender 
regret  for  the  dead,  and  genuine  pity  for  the 
living,  flowed  unsought  from  her  pen.  To 
excuse  Mamy  from  writing  upon  the  score  of 
the  shock  she  had  received  in  the  midst  of 
her  bridal  preparations  seemed  fitting  enough, 
and  soused  was  Eila  now  to  her  self-assumed 
role  of  arch-plotter,  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of 
the  family,  that  the  remorse  induced  by  her 
own  deceit  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  her  letter 
was  posted.  But  she  thought  the  matter 
over  on  her  return,  as  she  mounted  the  sixty 
odd  steps  that  were  to  land  her  upon  the 
quatrihne. 
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'What  aim  have  I,'  she  said  to  herself, 
'  excepting  to  spare  Mamy  and  the  rest  un- 
necessary pain  and  distress?  If  the  little 
deceit  I  practised  fulfils  this,  and  is  only 
temporary,  why  need  I  torment  myself  about 
It?  It  is  only  If  it  should  fall,  and  I  were 
found  out,  that  I  should  feel  I  was  to  blame, 
since  the  sole  justification  for  deceiving  is 
that  the  deceit  should  be  skilful  enough  to 
be  entirely  successful/ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    ARRIVAL. 

Whence  the  sword  of  Damocles  that  Eila's 
imagination  had  forged  was  to  descend  upon 
the  quatrihne  before  the  day  fixed  for  M amy's 
wedding,  she  herself  could  not  have  told. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  she  never  got  up  in  the 
morning  without  a  fresh  terror  of  what  the 
coming  fourteen  hours  were  to  bring,  and 
never  went  to  bed  at  night  without  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  elation  at  the  reflection  that 
another  day  had  been  safely  lived  through. 
When  the  great  morning  actually  arrived,  she 
could  not  deny  that  Fortune  had  played  into 
her  hands.  Mamy,  indeed,  had  been  heard 
to  wonder  occasionally  at  Sydney's  obstinate 
silence  in  view  of  the  news  she  had  sent  him. 
[283] 
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'  I  suppose  he  is  sulking,'  she  remarked 
to  Eila  on  the  morning  of  her  wedding,  a 
remark  which  made  young  Mrs.  Frost  wince 
inwardly.  '  I  thought  better  of  him,  all  the 
same,  and  I  shall  tell  him  so  too,  next  time  1 
see  him.' 

This  was  the  only  allusion,  however,  made 
by  the  bride  to  her  former  lover.  An  hour 
later  she  had  forgotten  Sydney's  existence, 
as,  arrayed  in  the  white  cashmere  that  Eila 
and  she  had  selected  for  the  occasion,  she  sat 
in  state  by  the  window  of  the  reception-room 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom. 
Jack  had  no  clearer  notions  respecting  the 
etiquette  of  courtship  and  marriage  than 
Mamy  herself,  and  could  not  be  withheld  from 
accompanying  the  bride  and  her  family  to  his 
own  wedding.  Mamy  waited  for  him,  there- 
fore, in  her  bridal  bravery,  '  clothed  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful,'  with  her  heart 
beating  recognisably  faster  than  usual.  Eila 
had  insisted  upon  engaging  the  services  of  a 
theatrical  hairdresser,  who  had  utterly  trans- 
formed the  seraph  head  by  gathering  the 
rebellious  locks  into  a  structure  designated  as 
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a  coiffure  a  la  Henri  quatre.  The  air  of 
stepping  out  of  an  old-world  court  that  it  con- 
ferred upon  Mamy  enchanted  her  elder  sister, 
who  could  hardly  find  words  in  which  to 
express  her  admiration. 

'  ''To  grace  a  cottage  or  adorn  a  palace." 
How  does  it  go  ?  That  is  what  you  look  fit 
for  now,  Mamy  !  What  will  Jack  say  ?  Your 
hair  is  all  turned  back  into  a  lovely  square 
from  your  forehead,  and  your  head  looks  so 
exquisitely  small  and  shapely.  You  should 
always  have  it  done  like  that — upon  great 
occasions,  at  least,  you  know — and  wear  pearl 
ornaments  with  it.' 

'  To  be  sure — when  there  is  a  sheep  sale  at 
the  selection,  for  instance,'  laughed  Mamy. 

'Yes,  when  there  is  a  sheep  sale,'  assented 
Eila  gleefully,  but  with  such  a  meaning  air 
that  Mamy  said  quickly  : 

*  I  am  sure  you  know  something  you 
haven't  told  me,  Eila.  I  believe  Jack's  selec- 
tion is  quite  a  big  station,  for  I  noticed  that  all 
of  a  sudden  you  grew  quite  reconciled  to  the 
match.  You  would  never  have  changed  so  if 
you  did  not  think  Jack  better  off  than  he  says.' 
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'  He  will  tell  you  all  about  it  himself,  dear, 
by-and-by,'  was  Eila's  complacent  reply. 

Despite  her  efforts,  she  could  not  restrain  a 
certain  tremulous  note  of  triumph  from  vibrat- 
ing in  her  voice.  Her  highest  air-castle  was 
on  the  point  of  becoming  a  tangible  fact. 
The  fairy  prince  had  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
real  flesh-and-blood  suitor,  and  little  penniless, 
Bohemian  Mamy,  without  Introductions  into 
society,  without  money  or  accomplishments  or 
influence  of  any  kind,  had  landed  what  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  prize  of  the  year  In  the 
matrimonial  market.  At  present  she  had  no 
conception  of  the  significance  of  money.  '  A 
thousand  pounds  or  a  hundred  thousand  must 
bear  almost  equal  proportions  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  will  soon  learn,'  said  Eila  to  herself. 
'  Wait  until  she  and  Jack  throw  off  their 
incognito  and  appear  as  silver-king  and  silver- 
queen  In  London  or  Paris,  with  a  magnificent 
house,  and  a  yacht,  and  carriages,  and  lackeys 
in  livery.  T/ie7i  Mamy  will  see  what  the  pos- 
session of  millions  signifies  In  the  world. 
What  a  mighty  influence  it  will  give  them, 
too !     Only  she  and  Jack  have  no  ambition. 
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I  think  Mamy  will  want  to  help  everybody 
who  comes  begging  of  them.  But  of  course 
she  will  think  of  us  all  first  ;  and  afterwards, 
if  she  likes  to  lay  aside  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year  for  charity,  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  enough,  and  she  and  Jack  might  enjoy 
the  rest  of  their  income  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent/ 

Apropos  of  'all  of  us,'  Mrs.  Clare  had  not 
been  forgotten  in  the  preparations  for  cele- 
brating her  daughter's  marriage.  Jack's 
hundred  pounds  had  been  transformed  by 
Eila  into  such  multifarious  packages  of  wear- 
ing apparel  of  every  description  (the  nucleus 
of  the  bride's  trousseau  being  included  therein) 
that  for  the  entire  week  preceding  the  wedding 
a  constant  procession  of  blue  coated,  nickel- 
buttoned  emissaries  from  the  Bon  Marche 
and  Louvre  crossed  each  other  on  the  stair- 
case that  led  to  the  quatrihne.  The  enig- 
matic family  d' oiitre-7ner  assumed  a  place  in 
the  imagination  of  the  concierge  pair  that 
bordered  on  the  miraculous.  While  unending 
parcels,  for  which  cash  had  evidently  been 
paid,  flowed  in  an  unbroken  stream  into  the 
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apartments,  the  members  of  this  extraordinary- 
family  might  still  be  seen  waxing  the  floor  of 
the  quat7Heine,  or  running  out  in  shabby  attire 
to  a  neighbouring  shop  for  eggs.  One  day 
they  drove  out  in  splendour ;  on  the  morrow 
they  dined  upon  bread  and  broth  at  home. 
Their  mysterious  protector  with  the  hump 
and  the  Rubens  cloak  had  disappeared,  and 
morning,  noon  and  night  the  daughters  might 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  a  young  man  who 
treated  them  with  all  the  respect  due  to  'de 
veritables  grandes  dames,'  yet  was  evidently 
their  protector  in  his  turn.  Whence  came 
their  mysterious  wealth  ?  and  might  not  a 
certain  portion  of  it  be  diverted  from  the 
quatrihne  to  the  loge  below  ?  Many  were 
the  conversations  exchanged  between  the  evil- 
looking  pair  upon  this  theme.  Letters  which 
might  possibly  contain  some  compromising 
statement  that  could  be  turned  to  profit  were 
detained  and  examined.  Alas  !  they  were  all 
written  in  the  barbarous  English  tongue.  It 
was  a  question  daily  mooted  whether  allies 
might  not  be  found  in  th^  police,  when  the 
crowning  wonder  of  all  took  place  in  the  actual 
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undoubted  marriage  of  '  la  rousse,'  as  Mamy 
was  called  in  the  concierge  vocabulary,  to  the 
blue-eyed  young  man  who  had  accepted  the 
succession  of  the   '  bossu.'      The  concierges 
were    only  made   aware  of  this  astonishing 
event  when  the  wedding-party  returned  from 
the  ceremony  at  the  Embassy.     True,  they 
had  seen  the  bridegroom  drive  to  the  door  in 
a  carriage  and  pair,  and  run  four  by  four  up 
the  staircase.     The  woman's  quick  eyes  had 
also  detected  the  presence  of  an  orchid  in 
the  button-hole  of  an  immaculate  frock-coat. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  enigmatic  family  had 
accompanied    the  visitor  down   the  staircase 
which    the  coiffeur   had  previously  mounted 
early  in  the  morning,  mother  and  daughters 
wearing  an  attire  which  was  described  to  the 
neighbours  as  'epatant.'    Mrs.  Clare,  as  I  have 
stated    before,  had  not  been  neglected,    and 
when  Jack  passed  his  wife's  family  in  review 
before  conducting  them  to  the  carriages  wait- 
ing below,  he  mentally  compared  them  with 
Mrs.  Wilton  senior  and  the  Misses  Wilton, 
to   the    manifest  disadvantage  of  the   latter. 
There  was  beauty  enough  among  them,  he 
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thought,  to  Stock  a  hundred  ordinary  house- 
holds. Happiness,  too,  is  an  amazing  beau- 
tifier.  The  wonderful  and  unexpected  clearing 
away  of  the  nightmare  that  had  weighed  upon 
Ella  had  lent  a  new  radiance  to  her  expres- 
sion. All  that  Hubert  could  have  given  her, 
and  more,  had  come  Into  possession  of  the 
family  ;  and  the  means  by  which  it  had  come 
might  be  proclaimed  openly  upon  the  house- 
tops. She  had  not  dared  to  believe  in  so 
miraculous  a  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel.  For  a 
whole  hour  before  Jack  was  to  be  looked  for 
on  the  wedding  morning  her  heart  had  begun 
to  fail  her  with  terror  at  his  non-appearance. 
Even  when  he  arrived,  jubilant,  with  a  mag- 
nificent bunch  of  orchids  in  a  cardboard  box 
for  Mamy,  she  was  only  partly  reassured. 
Something  would  certainly  happen  before  the 
wedding-party  was  deposited  at  the  Embassy. 
The  horses  would  fall  down,  or  someone  would 
be  taken  ill.  Even  when  the  perilous  journey 
was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  cere- 
mony had  begun  in  real  earnest,  an  agonizing 
terror  overcame  her  lest  that  mysterious  per- 
sonage who  In  novels  and   plays  forbids  the 
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banns  at  the  supreme  moment  should  sud- 
denly appear  upon  the  scene.  But  neither  in 
this  nor  in  any  other  form  did  the  sword  of 
Damocles  descend.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom lent  themselves  to  the  performance 
with  a  confiding  serenity  that  spoke  volumes 
for  their  trust  in  each  other ;  and  Willie,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  London  to  the 
wedding,  and  who  had  much  more  in  common 
with  his  future  brother-in-law  than  Dick, 
played  the  part  of  elder  brother,  and  gave 
away  the  bride  as  though  he  had  done  nothing 
but  marry  sisters  all  his  life.  He  had  only 
arrived  upon  the  morning  of  the  wedding, 
and  was  therefore  less  splendid  than  the  rest 
of  the  party,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Eila  had  sent  him  five  pounds  to  London 
wherewith  to  array  himself  suitably. 

The  return  of  the  wedding-party  to  the 
quatrihne  was  conducted  with  the  same  dis- 
regard of  official  precedent  as  the  departure. 
Eila  and  Truca  took  their  places  in  the  large 
closed  landau  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  sat  upon  opposite  seats,  holding  each 
other's  hands,   and  looking   far  more   like  a 
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suddenly  rejuvenated  Darby  and  Joan  than 
a  young  couple  who  had  only  just  been  made 
man  and  wife.  Mute  paeans  were  rising  from 
Eila's  heart  as  she  drove  along.  Could  it  be 
that  the  pale  spectre  of  Want  had  been  driven 
from  the  family  hearth  for  ever  ?  She  looked 
at  her  brother-in-law's  sunny  face  with  a 
reverential  wonder  as  at  that  of  some  Heaven- 
sent deliverer.  Truca  for  her  part  gazed 
solemnly  at  the  wedded  pair,  revolving  the 
marriage  problem  from  her  own  childish 
standpoint,  and  not  understanding  why  her 
sister  should  be  suddenly  willing  to  leave  her 
home  and  go  away  with  a  strange  man. 

There  were  signs  of  perturbation  in  the 
concierge's  den  as  the  wedding-party  pre- 
pared to  pass  it  on  their  way  up  to  the 
quatrihne.  Jack  had  filled  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  with  gold  coins  handy  for  use. 
Nothing  but  gold,  and  no  change  received, 
was  the  77iot  d'ordre  upon  his  marriage  day. 
The  drivers,  therefore,  had  driven  away 
rejoicing,  and  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  evil- 
looking  pair  to  be  bathed  in  the  Pactolus 
stream.     Eila  was  too  happy  to  have  grudged 
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even  the  devil  himself  a  share  in  the  general 
jubilation,  but  she  turned  away  her  eyes  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  expression  of  hideous 
cupidity  that  transfigured  the  countenances  of 
the  man  and  woman  as  their  fincrers  closed 
over  Jack's  golden  pourboires.  When  the 
woman  concierge  had  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  from  the  pleasurable  shock  the 
sight  of  the  gold  had  occasioned  her,  she 
ran  with  servile  deference  after  the  wedding- 
party,  proceeding  gaily  up  the  staircase,  to 
wish  them  first  that  *  le  del  benirait  leur 
union,'  and  next  to  inform  them  that  a  mon- 
sieur was  waiting  to  see  them  in  their  apart- 
ment. Ella's  heart  sank  at  this  announce- 
ment. It  was  not  Hubert,  but  a  stranger — 
the  stranger,  no  doubt,  who  had  come  to  cut 
the  thread  that  held  the  sword  of  Damocles 
suspended  over  her  head.  Certainly  a  mon- 
sieur more  or  less  need  not  have  counted 
to-day,  for  after  locking  the  scant  personal 
property  the  family  possessed  Into  drawers 
and  boxes,  Ella  remembered  that  she  had  pur- 
posely left  the  apartment  open  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  men  who  were  to  bring  the 
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wedding-breakfast  she  had  ordered  the  day 
before.  The  stranger  might  be,  after  all,  only 
a  c/ief,  who  had  come  to  superintend  the 
laying  of  the  table,  or  was  waiting  to  know 
where  to  place  the  English  wedding-cake 
that  Willie  had  brought  from  London  as  his 
gift  to  the  bride,  and  that  had  not  been 
included  in  the  menu.  Reassured  by  this 
hope,  but  a  little  uneasy  and  apprehensive 
withal,  young  Mrs.  Frost  hurried  on  in  front 
of  the  rest  up  the  staircase.  She  had  hardly 
reached  the  landing  of  the  quatrieme,  how- 
ever, when  a  man's  form  emerged  quickly 
from  the  entrance-door  to  the  apartment,  that 
had  been  left  standing  open.  She  raised  her 
eyes  startled  and  curious.  The  man  was 
Reginald ! 

How  it  was  that  she  did  not  fly  into  his 
arms,  the  consciousness  being  borne  in  upon 
her,  at  the  instant  of  her  seeing  him,  that  all 
his  soul  was  yearning  for  her,  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Truca  was  close 
upon  her  heels,  and  that  Mamy  and  her 
husband  were  equally  close  upon  the  heels 
of   Truca.       She   did   utter   a   deep  -  voiced 
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*  Reginald !'  of  utter  surprise  and  emotion,  but 
this  need  not  necessarily  have  been  construed 
into  a  welcome.  As  for  Reginald,  he  was 
actually  too  overcome  to  speak.  For  a 
whole  year  the  vision  of  the  treasured  form 
in  its  shrunken  frock  had  haunted  his 
thoughts  by  day  and  his  dreams  by  night, 
and  here  it  was  transformed  under  his  gaze 
into  the  vision  of  a  divinely-dressed  Parisian 
lady.  Coming  straight  from  Hobart,  and 
being  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries 
of  feminine  apparel,  Reginald  might  be  ex- 
cused for  attributing  all  manner  of  imaginary 
glories  to  what  was  in  reality  a  fresh  little 
toilette  enough  of  a  creamy-hued  silky 
material.  *  What  will  not  contact  with  the 
great  European  world  effect  ?'  he  thought. 
His  heart  failed  him  for  a  moment  in 
presence  of  this  radiant  and  fashionably- 
attired  apparition.  What  possible  explana- 
tion of  such  magnificence  could  there  be  if 
it  were  not  that  the  hideous  sacrifice  Eila's 
letter  had  spoken  of  had  been  accomplished  ? 
And  what  remained  for  him  in  that  case  but 
to  do  as  Job  did,  and   die  ?     And  then  the 
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preparations  for  a  feast  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning  !  Had  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death,  then,  been  telegraphed  by  some  un- 
known person  to  young  Mrs.  Frost,  and  had 
she  immediately  concluded  the  bargain  with 
her  hunchback  cousin,  and  married  him  there 
and  then  with  wild  and  indecent  haste  ? 
Fortunately  these  tragic  surmises  had  hardly 
had  the  time  to  shape  themselves  in 
Reginald's  brain  before  the  blessed  reassur- 
ance that  was  to  lift  him  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  hope  and  elation  had  been  given 
him  by  Eila  herself. 

'  Reginald  !'  she  had  cried,  bounding  for- 
ward ;  and,  as  he  held  out  both  hands,  unable 
to  speak  for  joy,  only  looking  eagerly  and 
tragically  into  her  eyes,  '  And  on  Mamy's 
wedding-day,  of  all  days  in  the  year !'  she 
had  added  in  joyful  tones. 

The  family  was  upon  them  by  this  time, 
and  instead  of  gathering  his  love  to  his 
heart — Parisian  toilette  and  all — as  Reginald 
was  hungering  to  do,  he  had  no  other 
resource  than  to  return  the  pressure  of  her 
hands    eloquently    for    one    short    instant's 
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Space.  Though  there  was  no  time  now  for 
an  exchange  of  confidences,  the  look  in  her 
eyes  had  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know. 
The  threatened  horror  had  been  averted,  and 
she  was  glad  in  her  heart  to  see  him.  What 
more  did  he  need  to  be  assured  of  for  the 
present  ?  With  this  knowledge  he  could 
rest  content — content  ?  nay,  as  happy  as  man 
need  be  for  the  nonce.  There  was  so 
much  to  say  and  to  hear.  The  exclamations 
of  the  family  as  they  saw  him  ;  the  musically 
nasal  voices  raised  in  chorus,  bringing  back 
so  powerfully  the  impression  of  the  dear  old 
days  at  Cowa ;  the  appearance  of  the  bride, 
radiantly  pretty  and  becomingly  confused  ; 
Truca's  piping  Inquiries  after  Daisy,  and 
her  disappointment  at  not  finding  that  ex- 
cellent animal  tethered  to  the  stove  in  the 
reception-room ;  the  introduction  to  the 
bright  and  boyish-looking  bridegroom,  and 
the  startling  surmise,  uncommunlcated  to  the 
rest,  that  this  was  none  other  than  ^/le  Jack 
Wilton — that  was  to  say,  the  Wilton  of  the 
Gunga  silver-mine  :  what  room  did  all  these 
new  impressions  leave  for  other  than  a  vague 
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underlying  rejoicing  that  the  thing  that 
mattered  most  of  all,  by  the  side  of  which 
Parisian  toilettes  and  friends'  welcomes  and 
silver- king  bridegrooms  were  indeed  but  as 
insignificant  and  ephemeral  dreams,  that  the 
thing  that  mattered  beyond  all  others  in  the 
world,  was  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
Mamy's  wedding-breakfast.  That  it  was 
conducted  upon  the  same  free-and-easy 
principles,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  upon 
the  same  absence  of  all  principles,  as  had 
marked  her  courtship  and  marriage,  w^e  may 
at  least  be  certain.  The  point  in  which  it 
differed  from  all  other  wedding-breakfasts 
ever  heard  of  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
bride  who  made  the  speech.  She  made  it, 
it  is  true,  at  the  bridegroom's  instigation  ;  or, 
rather,  the  cake  having  been  cut  and  healths 
having  been  drunk  in  the  best  champagne 
procurable,  she  received  a  small  slip  of  paper 
from  Jack's  hands  (Jack  was  sitting  next  to 
her,  and  in  this  respect  only  the  etiquette  of 
wedding  breakfasts  was  observed),  with  the 
request    that   she   would   read  it  out   to   the 
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assembled  company.  As  the  only  stranger 
present  was  Reginald,  and  as  Reginald  had 
never  been  a  stranger  to  the  Clares,  Mamy 
felt  not  the  least  diffidence  in  doing  as  she 
was  requested.  The  writing  on  the  paper 
was  in  Jack's  hand,  and  was  very  easy  to 
decipher.  She  therefore  proceeded  to  read 
out  loud  as  follows  : 

*  I,  Mamy  Wilton '  (accompanied  by  a 
smile  and  a  blush),  '  do  declare  to  all  here 
present  that  I  settle  from  this  day  forth  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  yearly  upon  my 
mother  for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life,  and — 
oh,  Jack,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

Here  the  bride  cast  down  the  paper  and 
threw  herself  sobbing  upon  her  husband's 
breast. 

*  That's  all  true,'  whispered  Eila  hysteri- 
cally to  Reginald,  by  whose  side  she  was 
sitting ;  she  was  crying  now,  in  her  turn  ; 
*  it's  Jack's  surprise  to  Mamy.  She  thought 
he  was  quite  poor.  We  all  thought  it  at 
first.  No  one  knew  but  me.  Oh,  Reginald, 
what  is  mother  saying  ?'  She  stopped  un- 
easily to  listen. 
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'  Am  I  to  look  upon  this  as  genuine  ?' 
Mrs.  Clare  was  exclaiming  in  agitated  tones. 
*  Oh,  my  children,  and  all  this  because  I 
insisted  upon  bringing  home  the  portrait  of 
your  ancestor !' 

There  was  a  pause.  The  solemn  reminder 
from  their  mother  of  the  real  origin  of  their 
astounding  fortune  caused  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Clare  family  to  look  serious.  It 
was  true,  nevertheless.  If  they  had  not  made 
the  great  move,  there  would  have  been  no 
Hubert,  no  Jack,  no  wedding,  no  brother-in- 
law  to  dispense  thousands  to  the  family  on 
his  marriage  day. 

When  order  was  a  little  restored,  when 
Mrs.  Clare  had  walked  round  the  table  and 
fervently  embraced  her  son-in-law  and  her 
daughter  by  turns,  when  Dick  and  Willie  had 
shaken  hands  wildly  with  everybody  in  the 
room,  beginning  with  each  other,  and  Truca 
had  been  kissed  indiscriminately  in  her  turn, 
Mamy  proceeded  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
paper : 

*  I  settle  upon  my  sister  Ella  for  her  sole 
use  and   benefit   the   sum  of  three  hundred 
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pounds  a  year,'  she  continued  chantingly. 
'  Willie  may  have  a  part  share  in  one  of  my 
stations  if  he  pleases,  and  Dick  shall  have  a 
studio  of  his  own  when  he  has  a  picture  in 
the  Salon.  As  for  Truca,  I  shall  give  her  a 
little  dowry  when  she  is  old  enough  to  marry. 
I  also  hope  that  the  family  will  come  and 
visit  Jack  and  me  at  Gunga  as  long  and  as 
often  as  they  please,  as  soon  as  we  have  built 
a  house  large  enough  for  their  accommoda- 
tion.' 

Joy,  as  Eila  had  already  discovered,  has  its 
limits  as  well  as  grief.  She  was  not  sure, 
indeed,  that  the  capacity  for  feeling  happi- 
ness was  not  more  speedily  exhausted  than 
the  capacity  for  feeling  sorrow.  Joy  at  its 
best  is  such  an  uncertain  and  vaporous  pos- 
session that  even  to  affirm  that  we  hold  it  is 
to  risk  seeing  it  escape  us.  It  was  with  the 
feeling  of  lassitude  that  succeeds  to  strong 
emotions  of  whatever  description  that  she 
saw  her  sister  and  Jack  drive  away  a  couple 
of  hours  later  in  the  brougham  that  was  to 
convey  them  to  the  railway-station.  It  had 
been  settled  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  should 
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make  a  halt  at  Amiens  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  go  thence  via  Calais  to  England.  Eila 
almost  felt  now  as  though  she  could  have 
paraphrased  the  words  of  Simeon,  and  de- 
clared that,  having  seen  the  accomplishment 
of  her  desires,  she  was  ready  to  depart  this 
life  in  peace,  the  goal  of  her  wildest  hopes 
and  ambitions  having  been  reached.  Mamy 
had  sailed  triumphantly  Into  port,  with  all  her 
sails  set,  like  some  fair  and  queenly  vessel, 
taklnof  In  tow  the  fleet  of  unballasted  craft 
that  had  been  so  grievously  buffeted  about 
by  the  waves.  The  poor  little  vessels  were 
sheltered  now  from  storms  and  gales.  They 
were  securely  anchored  In  a  safe  haven. 
Jack  had  explained  to  his  sister-in-law  before 
going  away  that  she  might  make  herself  easy 
in  her  mind  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises he  had  made  In  Mamy's  name.  Her 
mother's  allowance,  as  well  as  her  own,  would 
begin  from  the  first  of  the  current  month. 
Eila  had  expressed  her  regret  that  words  for 
gratitude  and  delight  were  so  few  in  the 
English  language.  She  would  have  liked  to 
find  some  expression  adequate  to  the  occa- 
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sion,  but  this  was  evidently  impossible.  Jack 
had  declared  himself  more  than  sufficiently 
thanked,  and,  in  truth,  Eiladidnot  know  how 
completely  a  certain  order  of  eye,  to  which 
hers  undoubtedly  belonged,  can  convey  the 
notion  of  gratitude  when  language  fails  to 
express  it.  Let  those  who  have  read  the  ex- 
pression in  a  dog's  brown  eyes  when  caressed 
by  his  master's  hand  deny  the  eloquence  of 
mute  gratitude  if  they  can. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drove 
away.  There  had  been  scant  opportunity 
for  talking  to  Reginald  in  the  interval.  His 
feelings  as  he  realized  the  incredible  fact 
that  the  friends  he  had  come  to  rescue  from 
pauperism  were  now  among  the  favourites 
of  fortune  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

Eila  acceded  to  his  proposal  to  take  a  walk 
with  him  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  (those 
gardens  that  she  had  so  often  described  to 
him  in  her  letters)  with  sober  delight. 

*  Et  d'un  autre !'  said  the  concierge  man 
to  the  concierge  woman  as  the  pair  passed 
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'through  the  J?or^e  -  cochere  side  by  side  on 
their  way  out.  The  weather  was  divine. 
The  heavenly  softness  of  early  summer  was 
in  the  air.  As  Eila  walked  next  to  her  tried 
friend  under  the  dainty  foliage  that  bedecked 
the  Luxembourg  elms,  her  heart  was  too 
full  for  speech.  Silently  she  led  him  to  a 
bench  in  a  retired  spot  away  from  the  central 
avenue  where  the  band  was  wont  to  play, 
and  there,  with  the  memory  of  their  last 
parting  upon  the  moonlit  heights  of  Cowa 
rising  vividly  before  each  of  them,  they  sat 
them  down  and  spoke  as  the  spirit  moved 
them. 

Not  immediately,  however.  Not  without 
a  preliminary  exchange  of  inconsequential 
observations.  Often  when  the  heart  is  feel- 
ing most  strongly  the  lips  utter  some  trivial, 
commonplace  phrase. 

*  Is  it  not  a  treat  to  see  the  European  green 
after  the  black  gums  ?'  was  Eila's  demure 
query. 

'Yes,'  said  Reginald  in  the  same  calm 
tones.  '  Your  mother  used  to  say  there  were 
no  trees  in  Tasmania,  you  remember.     If  she 
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had  said  there  were  no  leaves  it  would  have* 
been  nearer  the  mark.' 

There  was  a  pause. 

'  Fancy  mother's  prophecies  coming  true, 
after  all !'  remarked  Eila. 

'  Yes  ;  but  by  what  a  fluke !'  rejoined  Regi- 
nald. 

Something  in  his  voice  prompted  her  to 
look  round  at  him  at  that  moment  with  a 
smile,  and  the  little  barrier  of  conventional 
•custom  she  had  essayed  to  set  up  between 
herself  and  him  crumbled  instantly  into 
nothingness. 

'Take  off  your  glove,'  he  said  huskily,  and 
having  done  as  she  was  bid,  she  surrendered 
her  hand  to  his  caressing  embrace.  After 
this  all  that  he  had  to  tell  her  sounded  natural 
enough.  The  drift  of  it,  in  truth,  was  only 
the  passionate  reiteration  of  the  all-absorbing 
sentiment  he  had  for  her.  He  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  subject  of  her  letter.  It  would 
have  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  recall  it  at  this 
moment.  Nor  did  he  tell  her  as  yet  of  her 
husband's  death.  It  was  enough  at  first  to 
try  to  make  her  realize,  dimly,  something  of 
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what  he   had  felt  when  he  lost  her,  and  of 
what  he  now  felt  upon  finding  her  again. 

Eila  listened  with  her  head  a  little  bent 
forward,  her  fingers  nervously  interlacing 
themselves  with  his,  as  her  hand  rested  in 
his  grasp.  When  he  paused  she  answered 
him  hurriedly,  in  tones  quite  unlike  those  of 
her  usually  calm-sounding  voice.  It  was 
evident  that  the  thing  she  said  cost  her  an 
effort  to  say.  '  I  do  believe  you  care  for  me 
with  all  your  heart,  Reginald,  and  I  often  felt 
how  badly  I  wanted  you  by  me  all  this  past 
year.  I  don't  think  I  am  any  good  by  myself, 
but  I  would  be  if  I  were  always  with  you.  I 
believe  there  must  be  women  who  can't  take 

care  of  themselves — and ' 

Her  voice  quavered.  His  own  had  a 
break  in  it  as  he  repeated  with  a  sincerity 
of  tone  that  was  almost  tragic  in  its  intensity  r 
'  My  darling  !  My  own  darling !  Listen, 
Eila.  I  have  always  loved  you  with  a  love 
that  seems  to  me  almost  superhuman.  What- 
ever selfish  thoughts  I  may  have  had  of  appro- 
priating you  to  myself — and  God  knows  I 
have  had  them  sometimes — the  love  I  bore 
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you  was  always  strong  enough  to  triumph  over 
the  desire  in  the  end.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
caring  about  you  more  than  about  myself.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  if  it  had  been  still  necessary, 
I  should  have  found  the  strength  now  to  think 
of  you  first — that  instead  of  rushing  blindly 
into  the  paradise  of  unlawful  love,  I  should 
have  had  the  power  to  pause  on  the  threshold 
for  your  sake  as  before.  But  Eila,  my  dear 
one,  such  a  sacrifice  is  no  longer  needed. 
The  cause  that  held  us  apart  has  ceased  to 
exist.  The  week  that  I  left  Hobart,  your 
husband  died  suddenly — quite  suddenly,  and 
without  suffering — at  the  asylum.' 

He  heard  her  utter  a  gasping  '  Oh  !'  as  her 
fingers  tightened  round  his  wrist.  Then  she 
was  silent,  but,  to  his  surprise,  two  tears 
trickled  slowly  from  beneath  her  downcast 
lashes  over  her  cheeks  on  to  the  front  of 
her  dress.  Was  it  for  the  poor  maniac — the 
echo  of  whose  unmeaning  curses  pursued 
her  even  now  in  her  dreams — that  she  was 
weeping  ?  Or  for  the  never-to-be  re-awakened 
illusions  of  her  own  foolish,  passionate  youth  ? 

'Tell  me  about  it,'  she  said  at  last,  wiping 
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her  eyes,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  as  though 
the  tears  had  relieved  her.  '  I  know  you 
kept  your  promise  of  seeing  him.' 

'  I  had  seen  him  only  a  few  days  before, 
dear,'  Reginald  assured  her  tenderly.  '  It 
was  a  hopeless  case,  and  life  would  have  been 
only  a  prolonging  of  mental  and  bodily  tor- 
ment.     It   was    a    merciful    release ;    believe 


me- 


He  stopped,  and  she  insisted  once  more  : 
'  Tell  me  all  you  know.' 

And  Reginald  told  her.  The  story  was  a 
long  one.  He  had  not  only  to  render  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
fulfilled  his  trust,  but  to  give  details  of  a 
hundred  things  connected  with  it  besides. 
How  he  had  first  learned  the  news  of  Charles 
Frost's  death  ;  how  on  the  morrow  he  had 
seen  the  body,  which  had  been  conveyed  to 
Hobart  for  burial,  lying  in  its  coffin  at  Ivy 
Cottage  ;  how  impressed  he  had  been  by  the 
peaceful  aspect  of  the  clay  delivered  of  the 
spirit  that  tortured  it ;  how  young  and  fair 
the  chiselled  face  had  looked  (Eila's  tears 
had  flowed  freely  again  at  this  part  of  the 
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narrative)  ;  how  the  bitterness  of  the  parents' 
grief  had  been  assuaged  by  the  apparent 
resuscitation  in  death  of  the  child  they  had 
loved  and  lost.  But  when  he  had  recounted 
all  these  things,  gently  and  sympathizingly, 
there  remained  yet  much  to  be  told.  How  a 
certain  letter  Eila  had  written  had  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Reginald  himself  to  remain 
away  from  her  any  longer ;  how  the  very 
evening  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
everything,  and  rush  across  the  world  to  rescue 
her,  he  had  received  the  visit  by  night  of  her 
uncle  with  the  news  of  her  husband's  death  ; 
how,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  the  family  with  Jack  Wilton,  he  had 
expected  to  find  them  all  in  the  direst 
straits  of  poverty ;  how,  with  her  uncle's 
aid,  and  having  realized  a  few  hundred  pounds 
on  his  own  account,  he  had  come  home  with 
the  intention  of  persuading  them  to  let  him 
bring  them  back  to  Hobart  at  all  costs,  far 
from  the  risk  of  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  from  Macchiavelian  hunchback 
cousins. 

'  But  it  Is  only  the  unexpected  that  happens,' 
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he  concluded,  '  and  certainly  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  I  expected  was  to  find  you  all  rich 
people.  As  regards  you  and  me,  Eila,  if  I 
consulted  my  own  feelings  alone,  I  would  ask 
you  not  to  accept  those  three  hundred  pounds 
your  brother-in-law  proposes  to  settle  upon 
you.  I  would  rather  have  you  without  a 
penny  in  your  pocket,  or  a  dress  to  your 
back,  unless  it  were  a  certain  washed-out  old 
frock  you  had  on — do  you  remember  ? — when 
you  came  to  wish  me  good-bye  in  the  moon- 
light that  last  night  at  Cowa.  Have  you  got 
that  dress  still  ?  I  should  like  you  to  keep  it, 
like  Enid,  for  a  remembrance.  But  to  go 
back  to  the  question  of  the  money,  my  dear. 
Being  a  very  poor  man  myself,  and  your 
brother-in-law  having  millions,  it  seems  selfish 
to  want  to  deprive  you  of  your  share  of  the 
spoil,  though  I  would  rather  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day  instead  of  eight,  to  be  able  to 
feel  you  owed  everything  you  had  to  me. 
However,  we  will  not  discuss  that  matter 
now.  You  shall  do  as  you  like  in  this  and 
everything  else.  You  can't  imagine,  my 
darling,  how  inestimably  precious  that  avowal 
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was  you  made  me  a  few  moments  ago.  But 
now  our  probation  is  at  an  end  we  need 
never  be  separated  again.  I  have  enough  to 
keep  me  for  nearly  a  year  at  home  if  I  am 
careful,  since  the  money  will  not  be  needed 
for  your  family  any  longer,  and  by-and-by  we 
can  be  married  somewhere  quietly  in  Europe 
and  go  out  to  settle  in  Hobart,  where  my 
work  lies  for  the  present.  Are  you  willing 
to  go  there  with  me,  dear,  instead  of  into  the 
wilds,  as  you  offered  to  do  awhile  ago  ?' 

'  Anywhere  with  you,'  Eila  replied  gravely. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  family 
now,  and  the  happiness  of  giving  happiness, 
always  the  most  powerful  factor  in  her  case, 
had  never  been  more  strongly  appealed  to. 
If  Reginald  had  not  cared  for  her  to  the 
extent  of  making  her  feel  that  she  was  literally 
conferring  paradise  on  him  by  giving  herself 
to  him,  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  poor  man, 
and  of  settling  in  Hobart,  might  not  have 
been  altogether  calculated  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm. But  if  you  create  a  paradise  for 
another,  you  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  a  certain 
reflected  share  in  it  yourself.     So  she  replied 
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gravely,  and  with  the  most  entire  conviction, 
both  real  and  apparent,  '  Anywhere  with  you/ 
as  Reginald  repeated  his  question  once  more 
before  drawing  her  arm  through  his,  and 
walking  away  with  her  through  the  gloaming 
from  the  scene  of  their  betrothal. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Wilton's 
departure.  The  letters  she  addressed  to  her 
former  home  had  been  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  letters  of  a  happy  bride  must  of  necessity 
be.  The  happier  she  is,  the  more  reticent 
she  becomes.  Eila  felt  vaguely  that  the 
Mamy  of  Cowa  was  gone  away  for  ever. 
What  the  Mrs.  Wilton  who  had  taken  her 
place  would  be  like  remained  yet  to  be  seen. 
It  was  seen  when  the  bride  swept  into  the 
apartment  on  the  quatrieine  upon  a  certain 
warm  June  afternoon.  Eila,  who  had  not 
expected  her  for  another  hour,  started  back 
with  a  momentary  pang  of  non- recognition 
before  opening  wide  her  arms,  and  rushing 
forward  to  clasp  them  round  her  neck. 
[313] 
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*  Mamy,  is  it  you  ?  Mother  and  the  rest 
of  them  are  out.  We  did  not  think  you 
could  be  here  before  six.  Where  is  your 
husband  ?' 

*  Jack  is  at  the  Continental,'  said  Mamy, 
disengaging  herself  from  her  sister's  clasp  ; 
'  I  told  him  I  mus^  see  you  alone  for  the  first 
half-hour.      He  will  come  for  me  by-and-by.' 

'  Come  for  you,  dear !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
We  have  ordered  a  dinner  from  Foyot's  for 
you  here.' 

'  Oh  !  Jack  thought  you  would  all  dine 
with  us  at  ^ad/e  dliote,  but  it  shall  be  as  you 
please,  Eila.  I  didn^t  remember  it  was  so 
warm  here.  How  do  you  exist  in  such  an 
atmosphere  .'^' 

The  tone  in  which  the  last  words  were 
uttered  conveyed  the  first  subtle  suggestion, 
or,  rather,  apprehension,  to  Eila's  mind  that 
Mrs.  Wilton  and  Mamy  Clare  were  two  dif- 
ferent persons.  There  could  be  no  question 
as  to  which  was  the  more  imposing  of  the  two. 
Mamy  Clare's  personality  had  been  expressed 
by  a  torn  and  washed-out  blouse  ;  young  Mrs. 
Wilton's  personality  was  draped  in  a  silk  of 
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the  '  stand-by-itself '  consistency,  surmounted 
by  a  bonnet  which  resembled  a  garland  of 
dew-besprinkled  forget-me-nots  of  exquisite 
fidelity.  Eila  was  sure  that  the  glittering 
dewdrops  were  scintillating  diamonds.  The 
extreme  youth  of  the  wearer  of  this  magnifi- 
cent apparel  was  the  crowning  point  of  its 
splendour,  for  though  dress  may  take  twenty 
years  away  from  a  woman's  appearance,  it  is 
only  when  there  is  nothing  to  take  away  that 
it  has  a  clear  field  for  its  operations.  Eila 
watched  the  manner  in  which  Mamy  seated 
herself  on  the  new  armchair  by  the  window 
(for  the  name  of  reception-room  was  no  longer 
a  by-word  in  the  family),  and  smiled,  with  a 
shade  of  sadness,  however,  in  her  smile. 

'  You  are  as  happy  as  you  expected  to  be, 
dear  ?' 

The  bride  raised  her  eyebrows — a  thing  she 
had  never  been  wont  to  do  in  olden  times — 
and  Eila  felt  that  this  was  an  attribute  of  the 
great  lady  who  had  taken  Mamy's  place. 

'  I'm  all  right,'  she  said  carelessly.  Then, 
with  a  deprecating  look  round  the  room  :  *  It 
seems  so  long  ago  that  I    was  living  here. 
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It's  like  going  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  to  think 
of  it.' 

'  And  Jack  is  good  to  you  ?*  persisted  Eila, 
kneeling  by  her  sister's  side,  and  taking  her 
hand  in  hers.  *  Oh,  Mamy  dear,  what  /lave 
you  done  with  your  hands  to  make  them  so 
white  ?  And,  goodness !  what  rings !  I 
know  now  what  is  meant  in  books  by  the 
heroine's  fingers  being  ablaze  with  precious 
stones.  Doesn't  it  tire  you  to  wear  so 
many  ?' 

'  I  take  them  off  at  night,'  said  Mamy, 
stretching  out  her  hands  and  looking  at  her 
rings  critically.  '  But  I  was  always  forgetting 
them  at  first.  Jack  fished  them  out  of  the 
basin  at  the  hotel  one  time,  and  another  time 
we  missed  our  train  going  back  for  them.' 

*  And  what  are  your  plans  now  ?'  asked 
Eila,  a  little  sadly.  '  Oh,  Mamy  dear,  I  have 
a  confession  to  make  to  you.' 

*  About  ?' 

Mamy  raised  her  eyebrows  once  more. 
They  were  pretty  brows,  and  the  action  of 
raising  them  was  not  unbecoming  to  the  blue 
orbs  they  crowned.    Nevertheless,  the  gesture 
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seemed  a  part  of  Mrs.  Jack  Wilton,  and  not 
of  Mamy  Clare. 

*  About  poor  Sydney  !  I  could  not  bear  to 
give  you  the  news  just  on  the  eve  of  your 
wedding.     Jack  told  you,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

Mamy's  mouth  worked  a  little,  as  in  her 
childish  days,  and  the  expression  was  so 
entirely  that  of  the  Mamy  that  Eila  had  always 
known  and  loved,  until  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  she  felt  emboldened  to  put  her  arms 
around  her  neck  and  kiss  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  impression  that  her  sister 
was  not  altogether  the  same  continued  to 
haunt  her.  In  the  old  days  there  was  no 
course  of  action,  however  reckless,  that  Mamy 
would  not  have  tolerated  in  theory  if  her 
opinion  had  been  asked,  and  even  if  it  had 
not  been  asked.  Clearly  at  this  moment  did 
the  interview  upon  the  Cowa  veranda  recur 
to  Eila's  mind,  when  Mamy  had  declared  to 
her  that  it  was  for  /ler  that  Reginald  came  to 
Cowa,  boasting  at  the  same  time  of  her  own 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  latitude  she 
would  allow  people  who  were  fond  of  each 
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Other,  whether  encumbered  by  matrimonial 
ties  or  not,  for  had  she  not  read  Dumas  Fils 
and  Balzac  ? 

To  verify  how  far  these  unconventional 
views,  which  certainly  could  not  have  resulted 
from  her  own  experience,  had  withstood  the 
sobering  effect  of  matrimony  in  Mamy's  case, 
Eila  devised  a  small  fiction  as  a  snare. 

'  Not  to  talk  about  sad  things  now,'  she 
said,  in  allusion  to  the  reference  to  Sydney, 
'  there  is  something  about  myself  I  ought  to 
say,  Mamy.  You  were  always  so  liberal 
when  you  were  a  girl — you  used  to  frighten 
me  with  your  views  sometimes — so  I  need 
not  mind  telling  you  what  I  am  thinking  of 
doing.' 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of  doing  ?' 

Mamy's  face  was  not  encouraging.  Its 
expression  was  rather  one  of  alarm  than 
approval,  and  that  the  alarm  was  genuine 
might  be  divined  from  the  fact  that  she  forgot 
in  putting  her  question  to  raise  her  eyebrows. 

*  Why  '  —  Eila  turned  to  the  window  and 
pretended  to  be  busy  in  pulling  the  new  blind 
straight  in  order  to  give  herself  a  countenance 
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— '  nothing  is  done  so  far  ;  but  Reginald  has 
come  home.' 

'  I  know.  You  haven't  forgotten  he  was  at 
our  wedding,  have  you  ?  I  knew  he  could 
never  stop  away  from  you  for  long.' 

*  Oh,  you  knew  that  ?'  The  blind,  having 
been  almost  mathematically  readjusted,  was 
adroitly  disarranged  once  more.  '  Well, 
Mamy,  with  our  way  of  looking  at  things, 
now  that  you  are  married,  and  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  now  that,  thanks  to  your  husband, 
mother  and  the  rest  of  us  are  provided  for, 
would  you  think  it  very  extraordinary  if  I 
thought  of  my  own  life  a  little,  and  Reginald's, 
and  all  the  years  that  are  slipping  away,  and 
of  how  happy  I  could  make  him  and  myself, 
if — if  we  were  free  ?' 

*  But  you're  not  free,'  said  Mamy,  with  a 
resolute  air.  '  If  you  were  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent' 

'  Not  free  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  perhaps,' 
rejoined  Eila  softly,  but  just  as  resolutely  ; 
*  but  in  my  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  know  all  the  circumstances  of  my  life — 
in  those  of  my    family  especially — surely   I 
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might  be  considered  free.  You  would  have 
been  the  first  once  to  say  so.  We  have  only- 
one  life,  and  we  know  nothing  about  another, 
or  even  whether  there  zs  any  other  at  all. 
Why  should  I  let  this  one  life  be  utterly 
spoiled  ?  Why  should  I  sacrifice  myself  and 
another  person  to  a  cruel  and  unjust  law, 
which  binds  two  people  together  in  defiance 
of  all  that  is  just,  and  right,  and  natural  ?  I 
have  no  children  ;  there  is  no  one  whom  I 
can  hurt  if  I  make  use  of  the  freedom  that  I 
consider  my  right.  Tell  me,  Mamy,  would 
it  seem  to  you  a  very  dreadful  thing  if,  know- 
ing how  much  Reginald  cares  for  me,  I  con- 
sented to  go  away  with  him  and  live  in 
some  quiet,  out-of-the-way  place,  where  our 
comings  and  goings  would  matter  to  nobody  ? 
You  would  care  for  me,  dear,  the  same  as 
ever  ;  and  I  suppose  you  would  come  and  see 
me  sometimes,  wouldn't  you  ?' 

'  I,  perhaps  ;  but  Jack,  and  Jack's  sisters 
and  his  mother !  Oh,  Eila,  you  don't  know 
what  people  they  are !  For  pity's  sake  don't 
talk  about  anything  so  horrible!  And  Jack 
thinks  you're  the  purest  woman  in  the  world. 
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He  said  so — he  did  indeed.     And,  oh  !  pray 
— pray — don't  talk  in  that  way.' 

Mamy  was  beginning  to  whimper.  Eila 
answered  her  in  the  same  soft  though  re- 
solute tones.  '  I  should  not  think  I  had  for- 
feited my  right  to  be  considered  a  pure  woman, 
Mamy,  if  I  we7^c  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
sake  of  Reginald.  You  have  a  perfect  right 
to  change  your  opinion,  but  would  you  have 
spoken  as  you  are  doing  now  a  little  time 
ago?' 

*  I  was  a  child,'  said  Mamy,  pulling  out  a 
dainty  piece  of  broidered  cambric  and  apply- 
ing it  to  her  eyes.  '  I  did  not  know  anything 
of  the  world.  None  of  us  did.  If  you  were 
to  do  as  you  say,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
visit  you.  And  you  can't  imagine  how  horri- 
fied  Jack's  family  would  be.  I  would  never 
dare  to  tell  him.' 

'And  you  yourself?      You  would  disown 
me,  Mamy  ?' 

Mrs.  -Wilton  looked  at  the  ground  instead 
of  encountering  her  sister's  eyes. 

'You  need  not  do  it,'  she  said  at  last,  with 
an  air  of  vexation. 

VOL.    III.  62 
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'  No,  I  need  not  do  it,  as  you  say  ;  and  I 
am  not  going  to  do  it,  either.  I  only  wanted 
to  see  whether  you  held  the  same  views  as 
before.  If  I  were  free,  you  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  me  married  to  Reginald,  I  sup- 
pose ?' 

*  Sorry  !  I  should  be  awfully  glad,  and  so 
would  Jack.  He  liked  what  he  saw  of  him 
ever  so  much.' 

*  Then  you  may  be  glad,  Mamy,  for  by- 
and-by  I  mean  to  marry  Reginald.' 

'  You  will  get  a  divorce,  I  suppose  ?'  said 
Mamy  in  constrained  tones.  '  I  hope  to 
heaven  it  won't  be  in  the  papers,  where 
everyone  can  read  it.' 

Eila  paused  a  moment  before  she  replied  : 

'  No  divorce  will  be  necessary.  My  husband 
is  dead,  Mamy.' 

She  had  intended  to  make  this  announce- 
ment very  quietly  and  solemnly,  but  there 
came  a  break  in  her  voice  that  she  had  not 
reckoned  upon.  She  turned  away  her  head, 
and  Mamy  said  nothing  for  a  time.  Then 
she  got  up,  threw  her  arms  round  her  sister's 
neck,  and  held  her  close  to  her  heart. 


\ 
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*  Dear,  poor  Eila !  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  how  wives  feel,  whatever  their 
husbands  may  do  or  become,  until  I  got  mar- 
ried myself.  Poor  Eila  darling !  But  you 
will  be  very  happy  by-and-by  with  Reginald. 
Try  to  think  of  that  most,  if  you  can.' 

*  Yes,  I  will,'  said  Eila,  sobbing  hysterically, 
and  clinging  to  her  sister  with  fervent  clasp. 
She  felt  after  this  that  Mamy  had  come  back 
again,  despite  the  rings,  the  diamonds,  and 
the  w^hite  hands. 

It  was  more  apparent  than  ever  that  she 
had  come  back  when  a  few  minutes  later, 
notwithstanding  her  rings  and  circumstance, 
the  bride  was  Indiscriminately  hugged  by  the 
remaining  members  of  her  family.  Plans 
were  discussed  and  the  programme  of  the 
future  drawn  up  that  evening,  in  the  wake  of 
a  family  banquet  at  the  Continental.  Jack, 
who  did  the  honours,  proved  himself  so  much 
more  apt  for  the  ro/e  of  an  adoring  husband 
and  an  affectionate  son-in-law  than  for  that  of 
an  amateur  pupil  in  French,  that  Mrs.  Clare 
expressed  her  contrition  at  not  having  recog- 
nised his  true  vocation  before.     To  give  the 


/ 
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crowning  touch  to  Eila's  most  elaborate  air- 
castle,  and  to  render  it  a  solid  and  dazzling 
reality,  he  proposed  to  treat  the  family  to  the 
Continental  tour  that  had  been  for  so  long 
the  object  of  their  hopes  and  dreams.  The 
offer,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  rapturously 
accepted.  There  was  one  person,  however, 
who,  although  he  w^as  included  in  the  invita- 
tion, would  not  be  beholden  to  Mamy's  silver- 
king  husband.  This  person  w^as  Reginald. 
Despite  the  almost  insurmountable  desire  of 
watching  over  young  Mrs.  Frost  until  such 
time  as  he  could  keep  her  for  ever  by  his 
side,  he  was  heroic  enough  to  declare  his  in- 
tention of  returning  to  his  post  in  Tasmania. 
His  decision  was  warmly  combated  by  the 
entire  party,  save  Eila,  who  maintained  an 
inexplicable  silence.  But  her  lover  must  have 
been  more  than  satisfied  by  the  protest  he 
read  in  her  eyes,  for  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
with  her  on  their  homeward  way  along  the 
boulevards,  he  spent  himself  in  explanations 
— unnecessary  enough — of  the  motives  for 
which  he  renounced  the  immense  joy  of  ac- 
companying her  on  her  travels.     Tenderness 
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for  her  reputation  ;  a  certain  sense  of  pride 
on  his  own  account,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  accept  benefits  from  a  stranger  ; 
the  very  strength  and  passion  of  his  adora- 
tion for  her — these  were  the  considerations 
which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  the  present  to 
the  future.  So  eloquent  he  was  in  arguing 
against  his  own  desire,  so  evidently  fearful 
lest  she  should  persuade  him  against  his  better 
judgment  to  remain,  that  for  once  Eila  was 
strong.  She  did  not  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  say  '  Stay ' — or,  rather,  she  did  the 
first,  but  said  '  Go  ' — and  both  he  and  she  felt 
that  they  had  taken  a  step  upon  the  path  of 
renunciation  which  would  have  advanced 
them  a  long  way  towards  the  Nirvana  of  the 
Buddhists.  They  fortified  themselves  by 
dwelling  upon  the  vision  of  the  home  that 
Reginald  would  prepare  for  their  joint  occu- 
pation in  Tasmania,  upon  the  possibility  of 
their  renting  Cowa,  upon  the  joy  of  meeting 
again  in  Melbourne,  whither  Reginald  in- 
tended to  go  to  meet  her  in  eight  months* 
time,  and  upon  the  question  of  where  the 
marriage    ceremony    would    be    quietly    per- 
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formed.  There  was  only  one  terror  that 
haunted  Reginald,  and  he  confided  it  to  his 
betrothed.  What  if  the  hunchback  cousin 
should  reappear  upon  the  scene  ? 

'  What — Hubert !  Oh,  he  will  never  come 
back !'  said  Eila  confidently.  '  I  have  a  feel- 
ing sometimes  that  he  wasn't  a  real  person 
at  all,  only  a  shade  we  evoked  from  the 
nether  world  by  our  determination  to  discover 
the  owner  of  the  ruby.  If  he  should  come 
our  way  again,  I  will  run  away  to  you 
directly.' 

But  Eila  was  right,  for  Hubert  was  not 
heard  of  again. 


THE    END. 
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